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PAINTING ON CHINA. 


BY A LADY WHO IS INTERESTED IN THE ART. 


IN TWO ARTICLES.— ARTICLE I. 


AM much rape to learn that my first 


article on china and plaque a met 
with such an enthusiastic welcome. There 
were many subjects which I could not touch 
upon, on account of want of space, but in 
this article I will mention many details 
which I avoided in my last. The art is so 
interesting to me that I could occupy a doz- 
en or twenty pages instead of eight, and 
even then | should not exhaust the interest 
which I feel. However, I am grateful to the 
editors of BALLOovu’s for such space as they 
could afford to put at my disposal. 

Of course it is well known that pottery 
has occupied much of the attention, not only 
of those interested in its production, but of 
the public generally. There has been for 
some years past a greater demand for beau- 
ty, both of form and ornamentation, in the 
articles required for daily use. Artistic 
taste has been experded upon them, and 
novelties in shape, with ever-fresh combina- 
tions of colors, are constantly being offered 
at the numerous establishments to suit the 

7 


endless varieties of taste, and meet the con- 
stant calls of fashion. Take, for instance, 
the divers articles adapted to the use of 
flowers alone ; here may be seen baskets in 
imitation of Dolly. Varden hats turned u 
side down, offering a tempting receptacle 
for the sweet wild flowers gathered in the 
country rambles among the corn fields; 
brackets representing birds’ nests, for em- 
bellish ng the empty spaces on the walls, 
thrown up by velvet shields, or reflected in 
glass plateaux; boats presided over by Cu- 
ids, suggesting at once the glorious water- 
ily as their most fitting »ccupants; and for 
vases, their forms are 11numerable, — tall 
and short, bowl-shaped and cylindrical; 
time and space alike fail us to enumerate 
the various styles that embarrass the choice 
of the bewildered would-be purchaser. But 
the rage for china does not end with useful 
articles. Those who cannot bring out of 
their treasure-store, old Nankin, Dresden, 
Worcester, Chelsea, or Sevres plates, dish- 
es, and ornaments, may solace themselves 
with the assurance that modern china, wet 
painted, is fast becoming as popular in its 
way as the more valuable “old china” 
There is one recommendation in the sight 
of modern china decorating our walls, there 
is no deception about it; it does not 
tend to be what it is not, as some so-ca 
old china that, were the truth known, was 
manufactured but yesterday; and, indeed, 
some of the plaques painted by our best ar- 
tists find a wo on the walls of rich houses, 
and are wel deserving of the honor, # we 
may judge from the high patronage bestow- 
ed on the exhibition of china. The interest 
in these private and public exhibitions ap- 
pears in no way to diminish, patrons and ar- 
tists alike increase. 

The object of this paper being to give 
some information to those readers who have 
not yet learnt the art of china-painting, we 
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turn now to consider the different styles of 
working; we shall, however, confine our- 
selves to over-glaze and under-glaze paint- 
ing. We will first mention the articles re- 
* quired for over-glaze painting. The dry 
colors in glass capsules should be obtained 
m_ preference to those ready prepared in 
tubes. They can easily be mixed after a lit- 
tle practice to any required thickness, which 
is not the case with prepared colors; and 
they have not the disadvantage of becoming 
“fat” by — moist colors are 
at times apt to become, the meaning of 
which term will be given later on. All col- 
ors are the brighter for being fired as soon 
as possible after their mixture with oil. 
he colors for —— painting are en- 
tirely different from those used for under- 
glaze; !n no case can one be made to take 
the place of the other, the enamel colors be- 
ing in themselves glossy when laid on the 
china, while the under-glaze colors are dull, 
and are dependent:on the subsequent glaz- 
ing for their brilliance. China-painting, both 
over-glaze and under-glaze, can be worked 
with either water or oil ; as it is our intention 
to give information on the use of botn oil 
and water, we will mention the mediums nec- 
essary. A bottle of fat oil of turpentine, and 
some ordinary spirits of turpentine, will be 
required. It is just possible that in the case 
of our artirts living in the country, or abroad, 
fat oil of turpentine could not easily be pro- 
cured by them; the following directions for 
its manufacture are therefore given for their 
use. Ordinary turpentine is the only arti- 
cle needed. Pour a small amount into a cup, 
and let it stand exposed to the air. This 
exposure will cause the evaporation of the 
spirit, and the fat oil will then be Jeft ready 
for use. More turpentine is added, little by 
little, as the spirit passes off. For water- 
color, gum is generally used. 

The brushes should be of sable for water, 
or of camel’s-hair for oil-painting. Seven or 
eight suffice at first for practice. One or two 
brushes called outliners are required for 
making the strong outlines of the design. 
Two dabblers of different size should be 
emg one small and the other large, for 

ying the background smooth and even. 

A china palette, a palette-knife, and a 
muller for grinding the colors are indispen- 
sable for the china-painter. The plate, 
plaque, or tile must be carefully observed to 
see that it is as faultless as possible; an 
flaws will interfere with the painting, and if 
cracked ever so slightly, the piece will prob- 
— be returned from the firing in two parts, 
and both time and labor spent en it will thus 
be lost; its shape should also be true. The 
materials being now at hand, the draw- 
ing may be commenced. This should be 
done very correctly. A clever artist might 
sketch at once on the plaque or tile, but it is 


safer to make a drawing first, and then either 
copy or transfer it to the china. Porcelain, 
being the ware already glazed. will not take 
a pencil mark, therefore the sketch must be 
made in Indian ink, or any other vegetable 
color. To transfer a sketch, take the draw- 
ing and lay it on the tile in the position the 
sketch is to occupy, then slip the red or 
black transfer paper between it and the 
china fastening down the corners with mod- 
eling-wax, gummed paper, or a piece of the 
blank paper thatis often found on stamps 
when bought in any quantity ; this will keep 
the design firmly in its place, and can be 
easily washed oft when the drawing is com- 
pleted. Go over the whole outline with a 
sharp-pointed pencil or agate point, then lift 
one corner of the paper to see if all the draw- 
ing is completed onthe china. If so, the de- 
sign is to be taken off the tile, and the 
whole outline penciled out in water-color 
carmine, or Indian ink. The design may be 
transferred without the use of the transfer 
paper, if preferred, by means of charcoal or 
common rose-pink being pounced through 
holes pricked in the design at certain inter- 
vals; but this involves more trouble, and 
there being no fear of the transfer paper 
marks showing after the firing, it is dest to 


‘employ it as the yea! method of the two, 
u 


The outline should be kept clear and firm, 
but no great harm is done if the learner hap- 
pens to get beyond it into the background 
space as all marks in indian ink will fire out; 
still, an outline badly done testifies that an 
uneducated eye and unsteady hand have 
been at work on it. We will suppose the 
design is composed of a group of flowers, 
and give a few hints respecting the manner 
of applying the colors. The explanation of 
the mixing of colors with the mediums 
shall have the first-place, as that is, after all, 
the first real difficulty that besets the tyro in 
china-painting. In the case of water peing 
employed, place as much color on the palette 
as will be required, take a very little gum on 
the tip of the palette-knife, and rub down 
the color with it, adding as much water as 
is necessary to make it work well. It is im- 


_ possible in writing to give the proper quan- 


tity of. gum, but the mixed color can always 
be tested by allowing it to dry on the palette: 
if it dries shiny it will prove that too much 
gum has been used, and the color would 
crack if fired; if, on the contrary, too little 
um has been used, it can be known by 
ing the finger over the dry color, when it 
will be found to rub off. 

To mix the colors with the right allowance 
of oil may be found, on first trial, a rather 
more difficult performance ; if, however, the 
directions given are closely followed it can 
be accomplished without any great fear of 
failure. It is very important to rub the col- 
ors down until not a trace of grittiness re- 
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mains, otherwise the tint when fired will ap- 

ar speckled; here the muller and glass 
slab will be in constant requisition. After 
placing some color on the palette or slab, 
dip the point of the palette-knife into the fat 
oil, and grind down the color with it until 
the oil is thoroughly incorporated, diluting it 
with turpentine gradually until it is of such 
consistency that it will work easily with the 
brush, then with the muller rub round and 
round, when it will become perfectly smooth 
without a grain of color remaining unmixed ; 
add more turpentine as it dries on the slab. 
No more fat oi] should be used than is quite 
necessary to work the color. Some pa- 
tience is required in the mixing of colors, 


tioned as becoming too “ fat ;” when such is 
the case, the only remedy is to re-mix them 
by adding dry color. The use of too little 
fat oil is, though not so disastrous in its con- 
sequences, so be discouraged, for on drying 
the color will be found to be rough, and in 
an unpleasant state for working up with 
finishing touches. 

The artist should choose a good light for 
the painting, — a table placed near a window 
facing north is best, —and a seat should be 
selected where the light will fall from the 
left hand on to the plate ; the shadow cast by 
the hand will not then rest on the painting; 
if it does so, it will be found to render more 
difficult the execution of fine lines and fin- 
ishing touches. A silk or foulard is the 


but it has its own reward in the evenness of 
the tint when laid. The same test as before 
may be employed to prove that the right 
quantity of oil has been used: allow the 
color to dry, then if it is tound to be very 
shiny it proves that too much fat oil has 
been used, and the consequence would prob- 
ably be that, if the color was used in this 
condition, when fired it would boil up or 
blister, showing little bubbles on the surface 
that would have to be scraped off and re- 
painted, which would effectually destroy the 
flatness of a tint besides giving double work 
to the artist. The same effect will be pro- 
duced by the use of moist colors which have 
been kept too long. They were before men- 


best material for painting in; the small loose 
particles that are found on woolen dresses 
and the dust that collects in them interfere 
greatly with the painting. Although the 
short haley particles will fire out, they often 
leave a dark mark that cannot. afterward be 
eradicated ; a needle or the point of a brush 
will best remove them. It is by far the 
easiest way to paint the background, should 
one be desired, before painting in the flow- 
ers and leaves; there is then no danger of 
spoiling the design, for should any of the 
background tint cover any spaces left for the 
flowers or leaves it can be easily scraped off 
with a penknife. Some persons paint over 
the entire surface of the plate with the back- 
ground tint, and when quite dry, scrape out 
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the spaces inside the Indian ink outline, 
leaving them by this means white, and ready 
for the colors that are afterward to be laid 
on. There need be no fear of painting over 
the outline if sketched in Indian ink, as tur- 

ntine has no power of removing it because 
it is mixed with water. Others, again, paint 
the design and lay in the background after- 
ward; but it is a much more difficult plan, 
as in an intricate design the dabbler cannot 
be used, or if used in the larger spaces, it 
can only be done with great caution, for fear 
of touching the green tints of the leaves or 
spoiling the color of the flowers. The colors 
must depend entirely on the flowers. With 


the exception of white flowers, that will look. 


well on almost any tint, much of the success 
of the plate depends on a good contrasting 
color being chosen. We will give a few 
suggestions on this critical point, reminding 
our readers that light-colored or white back- 
g ounds lighten the tint of the objects they 
are intended to throw up in relief. Iris, 
painted with purple royal mixed with blue 
to the correct shade, will blend with a yel- 
low background, and form a rich piece of 
coloring. Forget-me-nots, again, look well 
with a deep blue background composed of 
a purple royal and blue mixture. Primroses 
will accord with lilac background, daffodils 
with a background inted in azure-blue, 
while corn-flowers will beara dark oramge 
und. Rose du Barry is a splendid color 
; it is the tint of a duck’s egg- 
shell, and harmonizes well with a of the 
soft delicate flower tints. Mixed hlacs for 
grounds can be obtained ready for paintin 
in three different shades. Purple royal wil 


mix with many colors ; brown, orange or yel- 
low mixed with it will give good shades. 
Grays are composed of mixtures of brown 


and blue; brown, green, and blue; and of 
brown, green, blue, and pink. These mix- 
tures will agree with any colored flowers, 
and as they do not interfere with their tints, 
they are always safe to use. Mixed back- 
grounds can be formed of many colors, and 
when well selected are very soft and pleas- 
ing in their effects. For example, a mixture 
of blue and = will give a mauve or warm 
gray, according to the proportions used; it 
should be applied very thinly if a delicate 
tone is required. Blue and green, as also 
brown and green, will produce various use- 
ful shades. 

The color being selected and ground fine- 
ly on the slab, add a few drops of oil ot 
aniseed to prevent it being too quickly ab- 
sorbed by the china, — sufficient for the en- 
tire wash must be ready before commencing, 
— then take as large a camel’s-hair brush as 
it is convenient to work with, and wash over 
the whole ground-work quickly with light 
sweeps of the brush, keeping the hairs flat 
and open; then take the dabbler, and, hold- 
ing it upright, dab rapidly and evenly over 
the entire surface, which will cause the color 
to dry smoothly. The dabbler must on no 
account be used if it is not perfectly dry, and 
the process must not be continued too long, 
for on the paint becoming drier it will only 
serve to draw off the color if the dabbling is 
persisted in, Still, the longer the dabbler 
can be used without drawing off the paint 
the smoother will be the ground ; experience 
will soon teach how long it may be employ- 
ed before the paint dries. Some dispense 
with the dabbling process altogether, simply 
laying in the washes with the brush alene, 
preferring that their backgrounds 
should not be too smooth. A flat tint 
should be washed in first, and the 
hatching worked in of the same tint, or 
other tints may be broken in to height- 
en or lower the effect as may be deemed 
expedient. 

Ground-laying is performed by quite 
a different method ; its object is to lay a 
perfectly smooth and even tint. The 
plate is washed over with grounding-oil, 
the depth of the subsequent coloring 
being dependent on the thickness or 
thinness of the oil coating. After lay- 
ing on the oil let it stand, protected 
from dust, until it is partially dry; try 
it by touching it lightly with the finger. 
When it is somewhat set it is ready for 
the further operation of bossing. Screw 
up a piece of cotton-wool, cover it with 
three or four layers of fine linen, leav- 
ing sufficient length to hold it by, then 
again cover it with leather or silk; this 
is used as a dabbler for smoothin 
down any raised lines left by the brus 
when coating the plate with the oil. Now 
dip a piece of cotton-wool into some dry, 
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finely ground color, and dust it over the 
plate until eo part of it is colored, and 
until the oil will not absorb it any longer; 
any color that will not adhere can then be 
dusted off with a flat wash-brush or softener, 
perfectly dry and ciean. Set the plate aside 
when the background is finished until it is 
thoroughly dry, as the least touch or finger- 
mark will show, and once a background is 
marked it can never be patched up again 
satisfactorily. 

Now set the palette with the tint tor the 
flowers and the shadow-color. A pearl-gra 
shadow-color can be obtained ready mixed, 
or it can be mixed by the artist by means of 
gray-black, blue-green, or soft turquoise and 
orange ; this makes a shadow-color for white. 
Lay on a tint of the flowers, adding shadow 
for white where a pearl-gray tint is necessa- 
ry, leaving the lights in pure china. It is 
easier in small flowers to. paint over the 
whole, and to scratch out the lights with a 
penknife: either plan is equally good. Then 
set a palette with green for the leaves, wash 
in the lights with yellow or pale green tints, 
then the deeper shades of green and red- 
dish-brown, according to nature. Keep 
each tint at first in its separate place, then 
soften them down with shadow-color where 
it is found. If the whole leaf were first 
washed in with green, and the lighter or 
darker tints placed over it in those parts 
that require them, the result would be an 
unevenness of texture, and those portions 
of the leaf would appear heavy in compari- 
son with the rest. A great variety of green 
is produced by mixing blue and green, brown 
and green, or yellow and green. Those who 
are accustomed to water-color drawing will 
doubtless be surprised that blue and yellow 
are not mentioned for producing greens, but 
these colors do not give clear greens in cer- 


amic colors ; if used, neutral shades of green 
wili be the consequence. Blue-green is 
useful for sprays of leaves seen in the dis- 
tance, and with the addition of gray-black 
forms avery desirable tint. Rose-leaf green 
is also a most serviceable color for the 
palette, as it will asist the artist in produc- 
ing the green of autumnal tints when mixed 
with carmine and purple, soft blue-greens 
when mixed with azire-blue. It will also 
combine with brown, or yellow, or orange, 
so that the variety of shades of green com- 
posed with this green as a foundation are al- 
most endless. The stems of a rose-branch 
will require outlining with rose-color and 
brown, and the thorns must be marked out 
in rose-color, 

As a second firing will be found almost 
always indispensable, it is best to leave the 
finishing touches unti] after the plate has 
been once fired. When returned from the 
kiln some colors will be found probably to 
have faded ; these require re-touching. This 
is often the case with some of the browns; 
grays, however, do not alter much, therefore 
they must be used sparingly. Carmine 
should be laid on in a thin wash, as other- 
wise it is likely to turn yellowish in the kiln. 
The first firing being accomplished, it only 
remains for the touching up and the finish- 
ishing touches to be added. The darker 
shades may require deepening, and the dark 
touches on the buds should be putin. Shad- 
ow-green will be needed, or a shadow-color 
can be made of brown and green, for the 
deepest tones of green. The darkest touch- 
es on the stems will require brown, or brown 
and red ; thorns must be darkéned with ruby. 
An olive-green may be composed of green, 
brown, orange, and red. Purple-brown is 
useful for outlines. Some artists outline 
their entire sketch at last with it after the 
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“te and finishing touches have been put 
n. 

There are two distinct styles of painting 
on the biscuit or faience. One method is 
suitable as a sort of foundation work, which 
can be finished after glazing with enamel 
colors; the other method allows of the entire 
painting being finished with under-glaze col- 
ors. For this kind of work one firing is usu- 
ally sufficient. The former style of painting 
is done in flat, even tints the same as over- 
glaze ; in the latter the colors are laid on 
thickly, and stand out from the background 
in relief. The object of flat tints being laid 
in under the glaze is that the colors appear 


fiesh-tint. Enamel colors are far more ef- 
fective, and there is a much larger choice. 
The head being drawn in pencil or charcoal, 
ontlise the whole of it with a mixture of 
claret-brown and old brown. Next lay in 
the background of deep blue. When that is 
perfectly dry, wash in the flesh-tints with 
claret-brown very thinly; then put in the 
shadows with a mixture of claret brown and 
old brown, dabbling the edges off softly into 
the flesh-tintse. Where a grayish shadow is 
found a little French green may be added to 
the mixture, but it should then be used care- 
fully, as grays look dark when fired. The 
hair, eyebrows, and eyelashes may next be 


softened when seen through the glaze into 
which the plaque is afterward dipped. Ifa 
tint is found to be sufficiently deep when 
glazed, it should not be touched up after in 
enamel colors, but the under-glaze work al- 
lowed to remain. Backgrounds, and some 
flowers and leaves, can be completed entire- 
ly in under-glaze colors, but faces and figure 
subjects almost invariably require enamel 
colors to finish them. e will, however, 
mention how a head can be worked entire on 
the biscuit, although the plaque would 
scarcely be found satisfactory if a brilliant 
piece of color is desired. The difficulty that 
stands in the way is the want of a bright 
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laid in with claret-brown and old browm or 
any color according to copy. The eyes may 
next be put in with blue or brown; the li 

will require a wash of cerise, and also the 
cheeks. When all is dry, a few finishing 
touches can be added ; any rough edges soft- 
ened down; the hair finished off more per- 
fectly. If it is a bright brown color, it will 
be greatly improved by the addition of a little 
orange. The plate can then be sent to be 
fired; but it must not be expected to come 
back with brilliant flesh-tints. If such are 
desired, the _— plan is to finish it in enamel 
colors. We will suppose that the artist has 
no objection to over-glaze finishing, in which 
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case it is better not to use any flesh under- 
laze color. Simply, after drawing the head 
and painting the background, put in the 
shadows of the face with the two browns al- 
ready mentioned, the hair and eyes, and the 
shadows of the drapery, leaving the cheeks, 
lips, and all flesh color unpainted. Send it 
in this condition to the kiln, and when re- 
turned finish up with enamel colors. The 
leaves of flowers may be completed before 
glazing. Roseleaf-green and pea-green are 
useful colors, and different shades of green 
| be produced by the mixture of orange 
and green ; orange, green, and claret-brown ; 
but for the latter mixture, which gives an 
olive tint, only a little claret-brown should be 
used, as it is apt to act injuriously on the 
green, so that when fired only the brown 
may remain. Browns should be put on 
thickly, as they fire out, but the — strength 
for all colors can be learnt only by repeated 
trials. If too much medium is used, they 
will weaken in the fire; if used too strong, 
they will appear dull and heavy. 

A vase will be most effective if painted in 
“jmpasto style,” —that is, with highly 
raised flowers. A vase of Lambeth /aience 
should be obtained and hog’s-hair tools em- 

loyed for the work; the advantage gained | 
- this method of working being the —— 
relief into which the flowers can be wrought. 
Great care should be expended in giving an 


accurate form to each blossom. 
el white should be used as firm as possible, 


The enam- 


that it may not-spread and lose its perfect 
shape, and that the outline may be kept true. 
The white will in some cases, if used ‘too 
liquid, disappear almost entirely in the firing. 
The entire painting is best finished at once, 
as much of the softened effect which is the 
great charm of underglaze work is lost when 
re-touched. in enamel. Any background 
tint may be chosen that does not interfere 
with the tints of the leaves; but it is advisa- 
ble when convenient to select one that will 
harmonize well with the predominant colors 
of the room in which it is intended to be 
placed. To insure a rich decorative effect 
should be the artist’s aim in painting a large 
vase. This object should be borne in mind 
both in the choice of flowers and in the col- 
ors employed. 

Porcelain, with its smooth,white surface, al- 
lows of as high a finish as can be obtained in 
an ivory miniature; but suck work is suita- 
ble only for articles that are to be seen close 
at hand. It is quite out of place and lost on 
a plaque that is to decorate a wall, or a vase 
that is to be viewed at a distance. ° 

But I have reached my limit, and must re- 
luctantly bid farewell to my friends and read- 
ers; but still I hope we shall meet in the 
pages of BALLovu’s again at no very distant 

te. 


yu is the second city of the United 
Kingdom in respect of rank, the capi- 
tal of Yorkshire, and the seat of an archbish- 
-opric. It is situated on the river Ouse, 
which is navigable for small vessels; and, 
before the invasion of the Romans, it was 
one of the chiet cities of the Brigantes, the 
most powerful of British tribes; and it is 
supposed that Agricola, when he subjugated 
them, founded here, about the year'79, the 
Roman city of Eboracum, which became 
the great “Colonia” of the Romans in 
Britain, the seat of imperial government and 
the “ Altera Roma.” 

During the Roman sway in Britain, 
many important events happened in this 
city, where Hadrian and Severus resided, 
and the latter died; where also Constantius 
Chlorus died ; and where it is highly probable- 
his celebrated son, Constantine the Great, 
was born. From the remains which have 
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been found it is evident that, under the Ro- 
mans, the city was a place of considerable 
extent and great grandeur. On the depart- 
ure of the Roman cohorts, about 409, it be- 
came a prey to the wars between the Picts 
and the Saxons as well as to the invasions 
ofthe Danes. But under these vicissitudes 
it still maintained its distinction as one of 
the principal cities of the kingdom. Even 
after the Conquest, when it suffered so much, 
it still continued a place of considerable ex- 
tent and population, as is evident from 
Domesday Book. From that time it has 
ever held a proud position in English histo- 
ry, as the residence of kings, the seat of Par- 
liament, and the centre of civilization in the 
north of England. In early ages William 
of Malmesbury related in glowing language 
the extent of its shipping and commerce; 
but from some causes it is clear the naviga- 
tion of the Ouse has since much deteriorated. 
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Now only vessels of less than one hundred 
tons burden can come up to the city. 

York is a corporation by subscription ; but 
its first charter dates back to the reign of 
Henry II., who granted to it important priv- 
ileges. Under the Municipal Reform Act 
it is divided into six wards and is governed 
by a mayor, twelve aldermen and thirty-six 
councilmen. The chief magistrate has, like 
that of the city of London, the title of Lord 
Mayor, which was conierred by Richard II. 
From the time of Henry III., it has return- 


ed two members to Parliament. The walls 
were about three miles in circumference ; 
and such parts of them as remain have 
been repaired and form an agreeable prom- 
enade. From the surrounding country the 
city has an imposing appearance ; and it has 
been much improved internally. A great 
many old houses, some of them wooden and 
very picturesque, have been demolished and 
replaced by handsome buildings. The nar- 
row streets in many places have been 
widened, and in others new ones construct- 
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ed. One especially in the centre of the city, 
Parliament Street, is of considerable length, 
wide, well paved and lined with good retail 


stores. 
The city is full of public buildings, some 


of great architectural merit. The mansion- 
house, erected in 1726, is a fine and capa- 
cious structure, in St. Helen’s Square. In 
its rear stands the Guildhall, a noble Gothic 
hall of the fifteenth century. Handsome and 
commodious assize-courts were built near the 

ison, on the site of the ancient castle -of 

ork, of which little remains except the di- 
lapidated but still majestic Clifford’s Tower, 


The assembly and concert rooms in Blake 
Street are convenient and spacious struct: 
ures, The theatre was first erected in 1769 
by Tate Wilkinson, and much enlarged and 
improved in 1822. The city can also boast 
of an excellent museum, built by the York- 
shire Philosophical Society, which contains 
a most valuable collection in natural history 
antiquities, especially of local objects. There 
are, likewise, an excellent and well-stocked 
library, many charitable institutions, besides 
hospitals for the poor. 

York Minster, however, is the most inter- 
esting object in the city; for it is, in the es- 
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timation of competent judges, unquestiona- 
bly the finest Gothic pile in the world, Itis 
alike the boast and pride of all England as 
well as of Yorkshire. It was origieal’ found- 
ed in 629 by Edwin, King of Northumbria, 
soon after his conversion by Paulinus, the 
first archbishop of the See of York. The 
present edifice was, however, built in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. In 
1291, John le Romaine, then archbishop, 
laid the foundation of the present nave, 
which was completed by Archbishop Wal- 
ton, about forty years afterward, who also 
erected the west front and the two west tow- 
ers. In 1360, the celebrated Archbishop 
Theresly rebuilt the choir, and in 1370 the 
central tower was taken down, but soon 
after rebuilt. The whole internal length of 
the building is five hundred and twenty-four 
feet, length of nave two hundred and sixty- 
fours; breadth one hundred and nine, 
length of choir one hundred and thirty-one, 
height ot nave and choir ninety-nine, length 
of transept two hundred and twenty-two, 
height of great tower two hundred and 
thirty-four, height of west tower one hun- 
dred and ninety-six. A gorgeous stone 
screen of beautiful workmanship separates 
the choir from the nave, and is divided into 
fifteen compartments, in which are placed, un- 
der elaborately oanamented canopies, stat- 
ues of the kings of England, from the Con- 
oor to Henry VI. The west front, divi- 
ed into these compartments, is highly em- 
bellished with statues and ornamental de- 
vices. It has been compared to the west 
front of the famous cathedral of Rheims. 
The western towers are of a light and grace- 
ful style, and agree in tone with the front 
while they contrast with the massive square 
central tower. Although the north and 
south sides are much plainer than the rest 
of the edifice, their very simplicity gives 
them a noble and an imposing appearance. 
They are supported by buttresses, surmount- 
ed by pinnacles, and have a delicately 
Pierced parapet. Like the west end, the 
east is also Civided into three compartments, 
and in the middle of them is a magnificent 
window of painted glass. Passing to the 
interior, the nave is separated from the side 
aisles by a range of finely clustered columns 


over which is a clerc story of great beauty. 
The choir is fitted on the west and sides 
with prebendal stalls of elaborately covered 
oak with canopies of tabernacle work. At 
the east end stands the archbishop’s throne 
and the pulpit. 

Few cathedrals have suffered so from 
fire. In 1069 it was burnt down, and again 
in 1137, When it remained in ruins for man 
years. On the 2d of February, 1829, it 
was set on fire by Jonathan Martin, a luna- 
tic, and the whole of the wood-work and 
roof of the choir were burnt. Through 
the negligence of a workman employed in 
repairing the clock, another fire os out 
on the 20th of May, 1840. in one of’ the 
west towers, whercby the roof of the nave 
and a fine peal of ten bells were destroyed. 
On these two last conflagrations the gentry 
of the county subscribed most liberally to- 
ward renovating the fabric, and the Earl of 
Scarborough presented a splendid organ. 
Since the days of Paulinus, the first incum- 
bent of the See, there have been eighty- 
seven archbishops. 

York, like Norwich, is filled with parish 
churches. At the Reformation there were 
forty-one pa ishes, and now there are twen- 
two consolidated out of the former; but the 
livings are, with one or two exceptions, of 
small value. Many of the churches are in 
a most dilapidated state, but some of them 
are high and pleasant with lofty towers and 
spires. The Roman Catholics and Dissen- 
ters have several chapels, and the former 
have also a nunnery. 

The trade of the city has for many years 
been inconsiderable. Linen, glass, carpets, 

loves and combs are manufactured on a 
imited scale. It is, however, a large mar-° 
ket for corn, wool and cattle ; and since the 
increase of railway accommodations, the bus- 
iness of the place has considerably improved. 
But the city owes its prosperity, in a very 
great measure, to the great number of pro- 
vincial gentry who take up their abode 
there on account of the salubrity of the situa- 
tion and for the benefits of society, also to 
the number of clergymen connected with 
the cathedral and other churches, and gen- 
tlemen engaged in the law, who reside there 


large numbers, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


D ESSIE LATHROP very sick!” 

I found these words written on my 
slate, when I entered the office on my re- 
turn from a visit to Mr. Seymour a few days 
subsequently, who, to my surprise, failed to 
rally ; and instantly all thought of other pa- 

. tients vanished. I had remained there some 
time, chatting uselessly. Oh! why had I 
been tempted to stay? Perhaps even now 
I might be too late to save her. Well, | 
knew of what importance even a few mo- 
ments were in the mysterious disease that 
was then raging, and renewing my stock of 
medicines, I ran to the stable, threw the 
saddle on my horse, and rode away as the 
villagers had never seen me before. Sup- 
pose I did peril my own life, what was it 
when weighed against hers? But if she 
should be dead already! I forced my horse 
still more rapidly forward, not daring to 
think. 

Dashing down the cherry-tree shaded 
lane, I saw the well-known conveyance of 
~~ rival in business, Doctor Ronalds, and 
felt somewhat relieved. It was a great load 
lifted from my heart to know that Bessie 
had not been left unattended. Her mother 
met me at the door, wringing her hands and 
sobbing at every breath. 

“ How is she?” I managed to ask. 

“ The doctor thinks she is better.” 

“ Thank God!” 

Disregarding all ceremony, — it was no 
time for that, —I entered the room where I 
was told I would find my dear one, and the 
very first thing that struck my eye was Mrs. 
Seymour sitting as quietly by the bedside 
as if she had been in her own parlor. 

“You here!” I exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, and with a shuddering sensation 
nai over me that I could not account 
or. 

“I was riding this way, heard of our dear 

’ friend’s sickness, and thought I would call,” 
was the reply. 

“But I left you at home, and” — 

“You forget, doctor, that our house is 
much the hearest.” 

There was no time for further explana- 
tions, and I turned to her who had prom- 
ised to be my wife. Not before others cotlld 


we give way to our usual endearments. 
True love is far too sacred for that. After 
a hasty examination I called Doctor Ronalds 
aside, and learned that his treatment had 
been exactly such as I should have pur- 

sued, 

“There is one thing in this case that I 
never met before,” he remarked, after his 
explanation was finished. e 

“ Yes, Miss Lathrop has the appearance of 
one who had been in the habit of using opi- 
um, or was suffering from an over-dose. I 
have counteracted it now. Still there are 
lingering traces, if you notice minutely.” 

“ Have you inquired ?” 

. “Very carefully, and can find nothing to 
confirm my suspicions.” 

“ Strange !” 

I was thinking of the time when I was 
first called to see Augustus Seymour, and 
continued, after a few moments, — 

“T met with just such a case a few days 
since, but traced it at once to laudanum 
carelessly administered.” 

“That was my theory, but it proved to 
be false.” 2 

“And your opinion is that she is out of 
danger, and will soon get well?” 

“ Most certainly; and I leave her in your 
hands.” 

With the usual farewells Doctor Ronalds 
left the house. Professional etiquette would 
not allow him to remain any longer, and the 
more especially when the relation between 
physician and patient was so very intimate. 
It was the beginning of an intimacy, how- 
ever, that very soon culminated in a partner- 
ship, for I was forced to throw much of my 
practice into his hands in order to devote 
myself more exclusively to Bessie. 

In a few days she was able to sit up, even 
ride out, and then Mrs. Seymour called fre- 
quently for her in her carriage, and brought 
all kinds of luxuries, jellies, rare fruit, and 
bouquets of beautiful flowers. A _ sister 
could not have been more kind, and day by 
day I thought better of her. Often I met 
them, and often I found when I called at the 
house that Bessie was visiting Emeline Sey- 
mour. After what had passed during her 
sickness, I could not but consider this natu- 
ral, and yet I had a strange feeling of uarest 
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when I saw them together, All the charac- 
teristics that entailed upon Mrs. Seymour 
the name of “Pussy” when a girl, were 
strikingly visible now, though softened and 
refined, and I saw with regret that she daily 
exerted a stronger influence over Bessie. 

Once I spoke of this to my partner, but 
he simply laughed, and called me “jealous 
of a woman,” and in return asked me if | 
was going in the direction of Mr. Seymour’s 
house that morning. 

“I had not thought of it,” I answered: 
“why?” 

“1 saw one of the servants a few moments 
since, and he told me that Mr. Seymour was 
quite unwell again, ase to be failing, 
and thought it would be best for you to call, 
if you should be riding that way.’ 

“I willdoso. It is very strange that he 
has not recovered, — that is, if he has fol- 
lowed my advice.” 

“Perhaps you will find even a stronger at- 
traction,” continued Doctor Ronalds, with a 
quiet smile. 

“I know. You mean his lady wife.” 

“] was not thinking of her.” 

“TI know of no other.” 

“ There is a young lady staying there, as 
I am informed.” 

“ You don’t mean that ” — 

“ That one Miss Bessie Lathrop has been 
staying there for a couple of days. 

Not long after his hint was it, before I 
was fastening my horse at the door of the 
Seymours. A servant answered my ques- 
tions, as well as my ring. The ladies were 
riding, he said, but the master was in his 
study. Hither I bent my steps. A very 
faint “ Come in,” answered my knock, and | 
found my patient lying upon a couch, pale 
and nervous. The sheet of music he held 
in his hands was not whiter than his face, 
and rattled in his thin fingers like a dry 
leaf in the autumn wind. 

“Ah! doctor, is it you? I am glad you 
came,” he said, raising himself with great 
difficulty. 

“I was riding this way, and thought I 
would call.” 

“No excuses. I am ill, and ought to have 
sent for you.” 

Very like the well-remembered night when 
I was first called upon to prescribe for him, 
he looked and acted. Every symptom was 
the same, though not so strongly marked, 
and I asked him somewhat sternly if he was 
not what is usually termed an “opium- 
eater.” 

“Me! I have never tasted the drug in 
my life, though my wife has cften recom- 
mended it to me as a relief for pain,” he re- 

lied, his usually vacant, dreamy eyes flash- 
ng with something like surprise. 

“ And you do not smoke it?” 

“ No, never!” 


“Perhaps you use a subtler poison, ~ 
Hasheesh?” 

“I do not even know whatitis. But why 
do you ask such foolish questions ?” 

“ They are not foolish ones, and I asked 
them because I thought I saw indications of 
their presence.” 

“You are mistaken, doctor.” 

“] am very glad,” was the reply, though 
I we very far from being convinced of his 
truth. 

Still if he chose to deny to me, his physi- 


_cian, what was killing him, what could I do? 


Every sign revealed to my mind the presence 
of some powerful narcotic poison, and, act- 
ing on this belief, my remidies were the 
same as previously. 

Not being burdened with business at that 
particular time, I resolved to remain and 
see Bessie, at all hazards. There was 
something pm 3 in her leaving home for a 
lengthy yisit, and my love awoke fears not 
to be quieted. Knowing that I could inter- 
est Seymour upon one subject, I led the 
conversation as if by accident to music, and 
soon found that J had met, not only a mas- 
ter in the art, but was floundering in the 
slough of ignorance. For an hour he talk- 
ed as one inspired, and I was surprised for 
once into admiration. Still it is wearying 
to be a long time a listener, and I was but 
little better, and was glad indeed when I 
heard the rattle of the carriage-wheels upon 
the gravel. 

“Call again soon, my dear doctor,” Sey- 
mour said, as I took my hat, and announced 
my intention of calling upon the ladies for a 
few minutes. ‘“ Don’t fail to call soon, doc- 
tor. Your conversation on a theme I love 
so well, has interested me very much. I 
shall think better of you hereafter. I 
thought you a simple man of drugs, and am 
rejoiced to find that you have a soul.” 

And he shook my hand warmly at part- 


ing. 
iy conversation indeed! Was the man 
demented? I had hardly opened my lips 


for the last hour. Truly he was “ music 
mad,” and I retreated as quotes as I 
could under his profuse compliments. 

Evidently the ladies had heard that I was 
in the house, and had prepared themselves 
for my coming. Bonnets and shawls had 
been laid aside, and gloves removed. The 
windows were open, and a faint odor of mig- 
nonnette came stealing in through the half- 
closed blinds. 

“It was very kind in you, doctor,” said 
Mrs. Seymour, rising, and offering me her 
hand, “ very kind indeed to come and see 
I sick husband. Do you find him very 
j ” 

“ Quite so,” I answered, looking at Bessie, 
who sat in the shadow of a curtain, toying 
with a dainty bud. 
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“ What is the matter with him ?” 

“At | gee I cannot answer, as I am not 
satisfied myself.” 

“A queer doctor! Don’t know what is 
the matter with a man, and giving him medi- 
cine,” she answered, with a laugh, — rather 
a forced one, I thought. “ But vou are not 
listening to me. Do for goodness’ sake 
give this everlasting love the go-by for a 
moment, and pay attention to what I am 
saying.” 

“TI cannot answer any more definitely 
than I have already done.” 

“Then tell me what you think.” 

“] think he may have been reading some 
of the curious works I saw in your library.” 

“Doctor, you do not mean that ” — 

“T mean that he appears like one who 
has been tampering with poisons.” 

“Poisons! My God, Doctor Bronton, 
what do you mean? Why will you be for- 
over thundering that horrible word in my 


“You asked my opinion, and I answered. 
But excuse me. Bessie, will you do me the 
favor to take a short drive with me? You 
see I have done away with the selfish sad- 
dle-horse, and now sport a gig.” 

“Making calculations already for two,” 


interposed Mrs. Seymour, with a laugh, — |’ 


one of her peculiar, low, cat-like utterances. 

“ Bessie, will you go?” I asked again, as 
she seemed to be undecided how to act, and 
looked not at me, but her female friend, for 
instructions. 

“Go, my dear Bessie,” said Mrs. Sey- 
mour: “do not let the dear, good man pine 
for your companionship.. Have compassion 
upon him, and go by all means, but do not 
let him know al] our little secrets.” 

And she shook her jeweled finger warn- 


ingly. 
rom the moment I entered, my eyes had 
not been removed from the fair face of the 
irl 1 loved so well. Rosy red when she 
rst saw me, it changed at the last remark 
to almost ashy paleness, and I fancied I de- 
tected a tremulous motion of the delicate 
hands, as she arose, and prepared for our 
ride. Prepared herself, butnot alone. Mrs. 
Seymour: must help her with the shawl and 
bonnet, and must, also, or my eyes deceived 
me, whisper in her ear, and even follow us 
to the gig. From the pearl-white, graveled 
road I drove swiftly, until certain of being 
unheard, and then aliowed my horse to walk. 
After a few of the usual insipid common- 
places about the weather, I asked Bessie 
why she was visiting at the house we had 
just left. 

“T was tired of staying home. I thought 
the change would do me good,” was her 
low-voiced reply, as she sat with burning 
cheeks, and downcast eyes that had not 
met mine for a single instant. 


This was so contrary to her custom when 
speaking to me, that I could not restrain my- 
self from asking, — 

“ Bessie, what is the matter with you?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Bessie, do you still love me?” 

“ Yes, you know I do.” 

And the upraised eyes that met mine told 
more eloquently than words could have done 
how true that love was. 

“Then tell me truly, darling, why you 
left home.” 

“Mrs. Seymour asked me, and — and ” — 

“ And what, Bessie? ” 

“] thought I should see you more fre- 
quently,” she followed. 

“ What, jealous. already, little one?” 

And I bent down, and paid her with a 
wealth of kisses for her frank confession, 

Paid her, but not upon her. lips, for she 
turned them provokingly away. Annoyed 
at this, ] demanded a kiss in return, and she 
just touched my cheek, her own not as scar- 
let as ] had ever seen them under such cir- 
cumstances, but almost livid save a single 
spot that burned in the centre. 

“ Bessie, won’t you kiss me?” I asked, 
jealous at being thus slighted. _ 

“Have I not just done so?” 

“ Not as you used to do.” 

“ How provoking! It is just as Emeline 
says, you men are so exacting.” 

“ Bessie!” 

The tone in which I pronounced the word 
startled her, and lip met lip as they had done 
when our troth was uttered. Met, but I 
started as if an adder had stung me. The 
taint of some of the fiery products of the 
still was upon me! 

“Whatis the matter?” she asked, looking 
up suddenly in my face. 

“ Bessie, you have been drinking!” 

“Pshaw! Only a little wine.” 

“ Wine?” 

I would have sworn in any court — would 
have staked my reputation as a medical man 
— that it was something stronger than even 
the poisonous compounds sold under that 
delusive name. 

“Yes, wine. How you do stare! Eme- 
line — Mrs. Seymour recommended it to 
me. I was very tired with my ride. A lit 


tle winc, and — and — I! have forgotten the - 


name — some powdered bark, — that is all.” 

“ If you would take my advice rather than 
Mrs. Seymour’s, — and certainly 1 ought to 
be the best judge, — you will let it alone, en- 
tirely alone. 

“You are the best judge,” she replied. 

And then, as if determined to change the 
subject, asked how Mr. Seymour was. 

I described the case as clearly as possible, 
without technicalities, dwelling upon every 
symptom, though without giving any clew as 
to the cause. 


“a 
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“TI have often felt the same,” she replied. 
“ You, Bessie!” 

“ Yes, almost daily.” 

“ How long since these feeling began ? ” 
“Since I was so very sick. It might 
have been a little before.’ 

On this topic we talked at length, both my 

fession and love rendering me curious. 
very point I treasured up for future study, 
and at length, satisfied that there were some 
things new under the sun, at least in Jate- 
ria Medica, we drifted away from the sub- 
ject into the usual sweet and flowery paths 
of lovers. 

Far from satisfactor 
ever, and I shortened it very much from 
what my first intention had been. Evident- 
ly my fair companion had something on her 
mind, — something that troubled her. I 
eyes her to tell me what Mrs. Seymour 

ad hinted at as a secret, but she only grew 
confused, and returned no answer. 

At home again, she appeared still more 
distant, — cold even; and excusing herself 
on the plea of headache, left the room, and 
did not return while 1 was there. Mrs. 
Seymour, on the contrary, was all gracious- 
ness and smiles. Had I been her lover she 
could not have been more marked in her at- 


was our rile,-how- 


tentions. Would I| not stay to dinner? it 
would soon be ready. No? Then | must 
certainly have some refreshments. No, 


ain? At least I would see her husband? 

ertainly, and I did so for a moment, and 
was about to leave the house, when, in pass- 
ing her bedroom, she opened the door, and 
asked me to step in, with a laughing remark 
that she wished to show me the additions 
she had made to her library. What could | 
do but comply ? 

I entered, stepped across the room, open- 
ed the case, and looked at its contents. A 
few books had been added to the collection. 
I turned to leave, when I noticed for the 
first time that she had carefully closed the 
door. But I had no time to see any more, 
save one thing. In the centre of the room 
stood my hostess, with her hands pressed 
tightly over her heart, her face ghastly, and 
every feature working with terrible contor- 
tions! 

“ Good Heavens! What is the matter?” 
I exclaimed, springing to her side, and 
catching her in my arms just as she was 
falling. 

No answer came from the pale, trembling 
lips. She lay as she had fallen, with every 
muscle rigid, her eyes closed, her arms 
thrown about my neck, her head resting up- 
on my heart, and her face upturned to mine. 
My first impulse was to call for help; my 
second, to carry her to the bed, + her 
down, and summon the servants, and I was 
about acting upon it, when the fact of her 


mind, and I bent down my head to see 
if I could distinguish any peculiar odor 
about her breath Bent down until my lips 
almost. touched hers, and then—shall [ 
ever forget the agony condensed into that 
single moment — | heard a slight rustle, and 
looking up, I saw Bessie Lathrop standing 
in the open door! 

“ Bessie,” I said, “come and help me.” 

“Help you! Itisas J thought! I have 
heard before cf your midnight assignations, 
and now | find you holding her in your arms 
in broad daylight, and kissing her! Great 
Heaven! 1 shall go mad! and I once loved 
you so!” 

“ Bessie! hear me.” 

But the door was closed with a heavy jar, 
and she was gone. 

Without ceremony I laid the form I held 
upon the bed, rushed wildly out, called the 
servants, and told them that their mistress 
had fainted, and then endeavored to find my 
lost love. All search was useless, and lon 
indeed was it before 1 saw her again, an 
then — but I must not anticipate, for never 
were truer words written than these: “ Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Was I mistaken? I thought as I dashed 
down the stairs of that, to me, ill-omened 
house, that I heard a low, mocking laugh 
tipging from the chamber of her whom I 
had lately and innocently held in my arms, 
to the crushing out of love from a true, 
young heart. But I could not pause to 
think, and when I drove home my brain was 
in too much of a whirl to unravel the tissue 
of events that had occurred that morning. 


CHAPTER V. 


T was hours before I could think clearly, 
—hours before 1 could determine upon 

what any sane man would have thought of 
in an instant; and that was to seek Bessie in 
her own home, and explain what to her 
could not have seemed otherwise than aguil- 
ty situation, in which she found Mrs. Sey- 
mour and myself, For the first time I ad- 
mitted a confidant in my love matters, and 
candidly and fully told my partner all. 

“ The circumstances are very black against 
you,” he said; “ but if the girl truly loves 
you she will listen to reason.’ 

“But she would not. I asked her,” I 
replied. 

“Certainly not then and there. It would 
have been very surprising if she had. She 
found you in the bedroom of a beautiful wo- 
man, her arms were about your neck, yours 
encircled her, and your lips were so near to- 
gether, that she had the very strongest 

ounds for belief that you were kissing her. 


having dabbled in poisons flashed upon my 


s not that so?” 
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“Yes. Alas! yes.” 
“And you thought she would listen to 
reason, or indeed anything else at such a 
time! Hearken to you in the presence of 
her rival, or still worse, as she had good 
reason to think, your guilty companion! 
late (3 man, you must have been more than 


“ But what am I todo?” 

“ Go to her like a man,” he replied; “ see 
her in her own home, in the presence of her 

rents, and beyond the baleful influence of 
Mrs. Seymour.” 

“ And you think she will listen to me?” 

“Why not?” 

Again I was on the road, and very soon 
at the house, and rapping for admission. 
Mr. Lathrop himself met me at the door, 
and sternly, almost savagely, demanded my 
business there. 

“ To see Bessie of course,” I answered. 

“You cannot see her. How dare you 
come here? — here where she is protected 
by a father’s and mother’s love?” 

“ She has told you then” — 

“All, to our sorrow, and your shame. 
God forgive you for breaking a fond and 
loving heart.” 

And tears flooded the eyes of the old 
man. 

“Mr. Lathrop” — 

“Hence! begone, serpent! ” 

“ Will you not listen to me?” 

“Listen? Were I not an old man I 
should not have waited your coming hither. 
No, no! I should have fonnd you, and 
taken a swift revenge.” 

“ But, sir, if you would but” -— 

“No more! Leave my house this instant 
or — Heaven forgive me for such thoughts 
when so near the grave—or I will not be 
answerable for the consequences.” 

“You have called upon the just God, I 
do the same, in proot of my entire inno- 
cence.” 

“Do not add perjury to baseness. Go, 
and repent.” 

“JT have nothing to repent of. If you 
would but listen for a single moment I 
could ” — 

“Cover crime with lies. 
me. 
so.” 

“Except to beg my pardon some day.” 

me further. You are a villain, Doctor Bron- 
ton ; a villain, sir. Long since we all heard 
of your wanderings with that bad woman in 
the orchard ; of your secret meetings at the 
old mill; of your staying at her house, and 
her visiting you — brazen face that she is — 
at midnight; of your base love. Heaven 

ive me patience! But all scorned to be- 
ieve the story, and most of all my poor, 
; girl!” 


Now listen to 
It will be the last time I ask you to do 


“ How did you hear?” I asked, as he was 
forced to stop for a moment to regain his 
breath. 

“ It matters not.” 

“ It is false as hell.” 

“A very natural comparison for such as 
ou. But listen. I have almost finished, 
fo ascertain the truth, my poor lamb left 
her old home; and returned satisfied. Need 
I say more? Yes, one word. There is no 
law for such murder; for murder it is in the 
sight of God, and he will punish.” 

“ Mr. Lathrop” — 

“Go! Never let your shadow darken my 
door again. Go!” 

A wild shriek rang through the house at 
the moment. I knew it was Bessie’s voice, 
and endeavored to rush past and enter, but 
his hands were upon me in an instant, and I 
was forced back, almost gasping for breath. 

“ Take your hands off my throat,” I man- 
aged to utter, though had he been any other 
man I should not have endured the-insult 
so patiently, for my strength was double his, 
and I could have crushed him to the earth. 
But he was Bessie’s father, and believed 
himself wronged. 

“ Will you go, sir,” he said, releasing me, 
“or must I call for help?” 

I saw at once the folly of remaining, and 
silently retreated to m “1 with 
my heart and brain on fire. Still I saw one 
thing. It did not strike me as surprising at 
the time, but I remembered it well in the 
hereafter. The man who had entered the 
bedchamber of Mrs. Seymour with refresh- 
ments, on the night 1 was storm-stayed 
there, was standing so near that he must 
have heard every word. 

Again 1 had recourse to my partner for 
advice, but what could he gay under the cir- 
cumstances, but that I must use modera- 
tion? Moderation to a man desperately in 
love, and from whose grasp the prize had 
been snatched away in an instant; his affi- 
anced dying of a broken heart, and his own 
fair fame tarnished. Whisper soft words to 
an enraged tigress, they would have been of 
as much avail. But howlong I should have 
given my feeling full play it would have been 
difficult to decide, had I not been interrupt- 
ed by the entrance of a girl, who I knew to 
be the favorite domestic of Emeline Sey- 
mour. 

“A note if you please, dootor,” she said, 
with the faintest apology for a courtesy, as 
she dropped the dainty, perfumed paper in- 
to my hand. 


“For me?” 1 replied, in astonishment, 
turning it over, and looking at the seal, 
the device of which was two anchors cross- 
ed, and the motto, “ Une ne suffit pas dans 
la tempete,” — one is not enough in a storm. 

“Yes, sir, from the mistress,” she re- 
plied. 
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My first impulse was to send it back un- 
opened, and probably should have done so 
had I not caught the eye of my partner, and 
heard his quiet “ Better read. it.” That de- 
cided the matter, and, cutting one end of 
the envelope, I drew forth the tiny missive, 
thinking, with a sigh, “If it was only from 
Bessie. 


“ My DEAR FRIEND, —! have heard from 


‘the servants a garbled statement of what 


passed after I was so suddenly taken ill, 
and am all curiosity to learn the truth. 
Please come and explain as soon as possi- 
ble. With me, the innocent cause, rests the 
duty, as well as pleasure, of saving two lov- 
ing hearts. 


“ Ever your friend, E. S. 


«P, S.—Mr. Seymour's case, also, re- 


quires attention.” 


“ What shall I do?” I asked of my part- 
ner, as I handed him the note. 

“ Tell your mistress,” he said to the girl, 
after he had glanced over the writing, “ that 
Doctor Bronton will come,” and when he 
h&d dismissed her, and seen the door closed, 
continued, “Do? Why, you go of course. 
What else could you do?” 

“ But,” I began, scarcely knowing what I 
was about to say, when he cut me short 


with, — 


“You act as if you were afraid of that wo- 
man.” 

“Afraid of her? You never was more 
mistaken in your life.” 

“Then why do you hesitate to meet 
her?” 

“1 don’t know; can’t account for my feel- 
ings, unless it is according to the doctrine of 
natural antipathies.” 

“ Pshaw!” 

“But you know that eyery time we have 
met of late, I have been placed ina very un- 
pleasant situation, to say the least.” 

“Well?” 

He evidently intended to force me to an 
explanation that it would have been ex- 
tremely difficult for me to make. 

“It is very easy for you, who are not in- 
terested, to sit there, and coolly give me ad- 
vice,” I replied, somewhat out of humor. 

“ Not unless you seek it. But, seriously, 
I can see no other way for you to get out of 
your present 

a you think Mrs. Seymour will help 
me?” 

“ Her note holds out such an idea.” 

There was literally no argument on my 
side ot the question. I had either to own 
that I was, as my partner said, “afraid” of 
Emeline Seymour, or go; and, besides, it 
was my duty as the medical adviser of her 
husband. Still I had something of the 


same sensation that a brave boy has in 


crossing a graveyard in the night-time, or a 


man in going to hunta large snake. Not 
exactly fear, but rather dread; a desire to 
be freed from the task, or that it was alrea- 
dy accomplished, Like Macbeth my mind 
was wavering, and she I was going to see 
_ well have greeted me with the words 
of his strong-minded and ambitious wife, — 


“* Art thou afeared 
To be the same in thine own act and valor 
As thou art in desire? Would’st thou have that 
Which thou esteem’st the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thy own esteem, 


Vainly I tried to overcome these feelings 
as I rode along; but I could not. The load 
lay heavy on my heart, and reason would 
not lift it. Nota pleasant frame of mind in 
which to meet a lady, 1 thought with a 
smile, as I turned from the highway into the 
shaded road that led up to her home, and 
whipped up my horse in order to hasten the 
very thing I dreaded. 

Never shall I forget Emeline Seymour as 
she looked that afternoon. Her image is 
eg upon memory in indelible 
ines. Midway in her reception-room she 
stood, dressed in dark silk, spotted with 
crimson, that shone like drops of blood. A 
ribbon of the same hue was knotted around 
her throat, and sprays of scarlet geranium 
fairly burned in her dark—almost black — 
hair. Her cheeks were aflame, her eyes 
flashed with subtle, dazzling light, her ruddy 
lips were just parted sufficiently to show the 
pearly line within, and the sickening per- 
fume of a magnolia blossom, which she held 
in her dainty fingers, filled the apartment. 
Like a young girl waiting for her lover was 
she, and, when I opened the door, spran 
forward, light-footed, and grasped my he 

“OQ my good, good doctor,” she exclaim- 
ed, “I am so glad that you have come. 
The minutes have seemed hours since I 
sent for you.” 

All the reserve I had intended to meet 
her with disappeared before the warmth of 
her welcome, and — shall I not own it?— 
her dazzling beauty. It was as the sun of 
the tropics to ice, melting, and leaving no 
trace. 

“You will give me credit for not delay- 
ing?” I answered. 

_ “Certainly; but I knew you would come.” 

“ How did you know?” 

“Oh, my heart told me!” 

“ Your heart ?” 

“Yes; itis something of a wizard. It told 
me, also, that you had been to see our dear 
Bessie, and been refused admission to the 
house.” 

“ Surely you cannot know that,” I answer- 
ed, in astonishment at the extent of her 
knowledge. “ You only imagine that I have 
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done so, as it was natural I should? Con- 
fess it?” 

“No, I know. A little bird told me,” she 
said confidently; “ but that has nothing to 
do with the reason | sent for you. Tell me, 
my dear doctor, what occurred when | was 
so suddenly taken ill, —when | fainted.” 

I did so as briefly as possible, watching, 
as was my wont when with her, every play 
of feature. Rather, I should have said, 
watching for a change in them, for her face 
a as immovable as if cut in stained mar- 

le. 

“ And so,” she said, when I had conclud- 
ed, “so I have been the innocent means of 
separating two hearts, It must not, shall 
not be, Doctor Bronton!” and the little 
hand was laid with dangerous warmth upon 
my own. “ Doctor Bronton, 1 believe that 
you really love Bessie Lathrop.” 

“Love her? It would require some ex- 
pression ten times stronger to do justice to 
my adoration.” 

“O God! how I wish it had been my lot 
to have been so beloved,” she went almost 
madly on, with her head bent low toward 
mine, as we sat side by side, her hot breath 
fanning my cheek, and her voice sunk to 
an impassioned whisper. “ Doctor, I was 
formed for love, deep and abiding love, but 
my heart, peace, happiness, all, have been 
worse than wrecked !” 

Could I tell her that the fault was her 
own? that if she had wedded misery, there 
was no one to blame but herself? It re- 
quired a heart made of sterner stuff than 
to do so, as she bowed her head upon the 
arm of the sofa, and gave way to convulsive 
sobs. No, I could not bring up the past 
with censure before her. I pitied, and tried 
to console. At length she became compar- 
atively calm again, though the heaving 
breast and tear-stained cheek still told of the 
fire within, — smothered, but yet burning 
fiercely. 

“ Doctor, you will pardon this weakness,” 
she said; “but my heart does so hunger 
and thirst for love, — love.” 

“It is the natural ailment of the human 
soul,” I replied, without pausing to think 
how coldly the words must have sounded. 

“And I shall never, never have it! I 
will! I must!” and she arose, and walked 
rapidly backward and forward, tearing the 
; magnolia bud and glossy leaves into frag- 
“TI will have the love I crave, no 
matter who stands in the way, or what the 
consequences are!” 

“For Heaven's sake, Mrs. Seymour, do 
not talk thus wildly.” 

“Ah! I had forgotten that you could not 
sympathize with me, doctor.” 

“Sympathize, 1 do, and can, and that 
deeply, but it is beyond my power to afford 


relief.” 


“Is it?” and she looked up at me with 


- wherein flashed such a passionate glare 
t 


at I almost shrank from her. “Is it?” 
she repeated, laying her hand again upon 
mine, and holding it with a grasp hot as ins 
“Is it, Doctor Bronton? Will you an- 
swer me one question?” 

“ Certainly.’ 

“ As God is your 
varicate in the least 

“1 will not, if it is such a question as | 

can and should answer.” 
_ “If Bessie Lathrop and Mr. Seymour 
were both dead; if you and’! were as free 
as if you had never been engaged or | mar- 
ried, could you love me?” 

“ Mrs. Seymour, what do you mean?” I 
exclaimed. 

“ Answer me !” was the imperious reply. 

“T cannot answer such a question.” 

“It is as thought, and Heaven keep me 
from going mad.” 

And she flung my hand from her as if it 
had been a serpent. 

In an instant, however, she was calm 
again: a forced calmness I knew, from hav- 
ing seen the whirlwind of passion of the mq- 
ment before. Otherwise I should never 
have suspected that anything had ruffled her 
temper. In all my life, before or since, I 
have never met with any one, man or wo- 
man, that had such wonderful and perfect 
control of passion, features, pulse, and even 
the tell-tale blood that ripples below the soit 
cheek. 

“ Doctor, you know that I have not been 
well,” she continued, with her voice modu- 
lated to the low, purring whisper I have so 
often spoken of. “ Doctor, you know that | 
have been unwell; know something, but, oh, 
how little, of the unhappy life I lead; of my 
more than passionate nature, and will par- 
don me for this outburst of feeling.” 

“ Both pardon and pity.” 

“Pity? Oh, not that, not that! I can 
bear anything better than your, pity. I 
would, have — no matter.” 

And she checked herself as suddenly as 
one would have done who found himself on 
the crumbling verge of a fearful precipice. 

“But what more is it sanetiie for me to 
give you?” 

“Give me—nothing! nothing!” 

I was growing very uneasy. It was a 
dangerous situation with so beautiful a wo- 
man, and she longing for love, and I with 
my heart nearly wrecked among the break- 
ers of despair. I looked at my watch, and 
found it full time that I departed to attend 
to other engagements. Mrs. Seymour no- 
ticed the action, and, once more taking hold 
of my hand, as if loath to have me leave has- 
tily, continued, — 

“My mad, foolish giving way to my feel- 
ings has led us from the cause of your being 


judge, you will not pre- 
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here. Let me think a moment. What can 
be done to render you and our dear Bessie 
happy once more?” 

ett I could only see her, if I had but the 
opportunity to explain, I think all could be 
easily settled, for I know she loves me; 
know that she is breaking her heart.” 

“ And all for a mistake.” 

“Yes, though a natural one.” 

“ You shall see her. 1 willfind the means 
of tal meeting. Will you trust me, doc- 
tor?” 


“Trust you, and bless you, as woman nev- 
er before was blessed by man, if you suc- 
” 


“ And love me?” she asked with a smile. 
A smile I could not fathom, Whether it 
was simple archness, or had a deeper mean- 
ing, I could not tell. 
Yes, and love you next” — 
“To Bessie, you mean ?” 
“ Next to her.” 


She arose, touched the bell, and a girl 
brought in wine. From a little escritoire 
Mrs. Seymour took two dainty colored 

lasses, I filled them, and handed her one. 

he just raised hers to her hips, and then, 
with a smile, handed it to me, and took 
mine. 

“The fashion of the olden time,” she 
said; “and now, doctor, we drink to dear 
Bessie’s health, with the kiss of love linger- 
ing on the brim.” 

oth were drained, and, forgetting that I 
was to have seen her husband, I was soon 
driving —— Slowly I rode along the 
graveled walk, thinking of the chances of re- 
covering my lost love, when a sudden faint- 
ness seized me. My eyes grew dizzy, my 
‘brain was in a whirl, my hands felt as if 
swollen and weighed down with heavy fet- 
ters, my blood was on fire. I tried to stop 
my horse, tried to call for help, and then — 


I remember nothing for days thereafter. 


WAS hoping Bob would n’t findme. I 
had heard him shouting, “ Gill, Gill, Ge- 
ill!” from the back kitchen door, down the 
long, sunny garden, through the meadow, 
along by the brook, and surely, alas! grow- 
ing louder and shriiler under the orchard 
trees. I drew my dangling feet up under 
me, until my toes were unmercifully cramp- 
ed against the low-hanging limb of the apple- 
tree that I had climbed into, Peeping out 
among the screening leaves, I could see the 
figure of my persistent brother gradually 
approaching my hiding place. 
ould it be natural instinct that guided 

him with such distressing certainty, or had 
the unlucky fates chosen to frown on my 
6 manos to finish my book before din- 
ner 

“When you want to hide away from me, 
you had better tuck up your balmoral,” he 
_ Said, having announced his discovery of my 

whereabouts with a yell and a war-dance 
calculated to turn the noble red man green 
with envy. 

In my frantic and hurried arrangements, 
I had indeed left a yard or two of the dra- 
pery to my me arden fluttering in the 
air. Bob braced himself against the tree, 


and prepared to stay. Diving into his capa- 
cious and wonder-stored pockets, he fished 
out the i and crumby remains of 
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what was once a piece of gingerbread, and 
commenced filling the aching void within. 

“ You a’n’t no good in the world when you 
get hold of a book. Come on; let’s go off 
over to the wood-pasture, and take a look at 
the hickory-trees.” 

Bob, having finished the gingerbread, 
amused himself by making grabs at my 
feet, whose coverings, I regret to say, were 
somewhat down at the heel, and out at the 
toes. Not that I sighed long or often for 
city shoes, or dainty slippers. Nothing 
would have delighted my heart more than to 
have gone barefooted on the soft grass as 
Bob did, in the warm summer days, but Mrs, 
Markson had strictly forbidden it. Wild, 
untamed hoiden that I was, I was not very 
often brave enough to fly in the face of Mrs, 
M.’s rules and regulations. 

Although a short, insignificant-looking 
woman, as far as physical power goes, her 
force of discipline, her capacity for govern- 
ing, and her power of terrifying people 
twice her height and weight into immediate 
coincidence with her views, and almost ham- 
ble acknowledgment of being in the wrong, 
whenever they chanced, unluckily, to disa- 

th her, were something to wonder at. 

None stood in more wholesome awe of 
her than Bob and I, and none, perhaps, had 
better reason, we having dragged out a halt- 
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frozen existence in the frigid air of her 
house (it would be mockery to call it home) 
since a never-forgotten day, twelve years 
ago, when our father brought us to her 
door, and, with a frosty kiss on our tiny 
faces, left us to her care. 

I hope he did not know how unmotherly 
she would prove to his two motherless 
babies. I am willing to believe that he 
could not have imagined we should meet 
with neglect, and— worse! I try not to 
think bitterly of him ; and choke down all 
the hard thoughts that rise in my throat, 
when I say to Bob, “ He is our father.” 

It was not his fault that all his love was 
given to our dead mother, and none left for 
us. When she died he shut himself in his 
room for a fortnight, and swore at the nurse 
when she took us in to see him. A passion- 
ate, quick-tempered, morose man, always 
dressed in sombre black, his stern, dark 
eyes gleaming with a piercing gaze from un- 
der his heavy brows, he was a man to be 
feared and dreaded, not loved. 

My mother, as I have said, he worship- 
ed. I have only a misty rem 
her face, half made up from childish recol- 
lections, half from dreams. In the little 
locket, never off my neck, is a little faded 
miniature, so worn away;under tears and 
kisses that one could only see, after he had 
strained his eyes, a shadowy outline, with a 
faint coloring of gold about the hair, red 
about the mouth, and deep violet eyes, 

Her arms around my neck, her cheek 
against mine, are the only faint memories I 
have of a caressing touch. 

“My baby, my bebe my little lamb,. I 
must give you up. Robert”— 

I remember her, lying on the high, white- 
canopied bed, holding Bob, a little tiny mite 
of humanity, very tightly against her heart, 
while her hand feebly stroked my falling 
curls. Her eyes turned beseechingly to my 
father, and then a fit of coughing interrupt- 
ed; nurse came, and we were taken hastily 
away. 

y stealing hand in hand with 
Bob into a darkened room. There was a 
long, stili shape under a white cloth, hanging 
to the floor. The unfamiliar sight, the dim 
light, and the solemn silence, frightened the 
little brother, and he began tocry. Before 
I could stop him, my ther, pale, weary- 
looking, appeared, and grasping us closely 
by the hands, neither gently nor tenderly, 
lived in th b 

fe lived in the great, empty house two 
ears. Betty, the good old nurse, who had 
yeen my mother’s maid in her girlhood, 
ended us, taught us the little we knew, and 
gave us all the love and devotion of her hon- 
heart. 
t last, came the day when our small be- 
longings were packed up, and then, under 


Betty’s charge, we were left with Mrs, 
Markson. 

She was a distant relation of my father’s, 
but he did not make use of any such claim 
upon her. She was well paid for her super- 
intendence of us. My father, after leaving 
us at her cold, gray, stone steps, had taken 
pee for Australia on that never, never 

orgotten day, twelve years ago, and oncea 
month, ever since, there had come a square, 
yellow envelope to Mrs. Markson containing 


the money which secured for us — O father, . 


father !— such a home. 

If it had not been for our good old Betty, 
we should have died. As it was, I sat up in 
the Anglo Hee, holding on for dear life, a tall, 
wide-chested, ‘wide-awake girl of seventeen, 
with my mother’s hair and skin, and my fa- 
ther’s eyes. Bob had got a very good hold 
of my feet by the time I had finished my 
page, and was making my position a rather 
uncomfortable one, by tugging at it with all 
his might. R-r-r-ip! went something which 
sounded very much like a Dolly Varden pol. 
onaise caught on a twig. 

“Q- ! now you ’ve done it! What 
will Mrs. Markson say?” I cried in dismay, 
after a quick glance over my shoulder, in 
which my worst fears were realized. 

‘Girls. ha’, n’t- got no business climbin’ 
trees. “What ‘do you care what old Marks 
says, any way?” Here Bob thrust his 
hands into his pockets, and looked ready to 
meet a platoon of Marksons. “ Betty 1 
stitcheit up for you. No good cryin’ for 
spilt milk anyhow,” he went on, cheerfully 
and philosophically, as he noted my rueful 
countenance. “ Might as well come along, 
and take a squint at the nuts: we a'n’t goin’ 
to get any dinner, neither of us.” 

was rather used to this punishment, but 
had curiosity enough to inquire, — 

“ What for?” 

“ You a’n’t, cause you run off, instead of 
fixing up the spare room for that duffer 
from Boston. Betty said she ’d do it, but 
the old lady would n’t let her, and did it 
herself. Thunderation, but she was mad.” 

Bob’s eyes, large, brilliant, and blue, 
bulged out of his head at the recollection. 

“That ’s nothing to do with you ‘losing 
yours,” I replied indignantly, 

“ Oh, I give her a lot of sass before I cut 
and run.” Bob said this as if he parle pe 
the recollection. “I told her she need n’t 
expect you to make a chambermaid of 
yourself, when your board was paid up to 
the handle, regular. All you need to do, I 
told her, was to fix up your bangs, and wear 
white dresses, and go bare-foot whenever 

u wanted to.” 

be you, Bob! However did you 


“ Pooh! that a’n’t nothin’, She was goi 
to say something, but, by the time she pe 
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her mouth open, I was across the fence, out 
of hearing.” 

Bob chuckled at his smartness, but a rue- 
ful look chased away his grin. 

“I’m awful hungry, a’n’t you, sis?” 

Truth compelled me to answer in the af- 
firmative. Bob and I almost always were 
hungry. . 

Bob's protracted fishing in the depths of 


his pocket resulted no more satisfactorily 
.than in the resurrection of a long-buried 


chew of gum. The generous offer of half 
of it being declined by me, Bob contentedly 
began to get his jaws in active operation. 

“Hollo!” he suddenly exclaimed, 
over the fence bordering on the road. 
“Somebody ’s coming. Hooky! Get up 
another limb, Gil, and let me shin up, and 
take a look.” 

The apple-tree, which soon held us both, 
breathless and expectant, for strangers rare- 
ly went up the Westville Road, leaned over 
the fence, the limbs laden with red-cheeked, 
harvest apples. The footsteps drew nearer. 
Bob and | kept oureyeson the hill. Around 
it came, walking leisurely along, a youn 
man, tall, straight, and square-shouldered, 
dressed in a suit of gray, with a straw hat 
on his head, and a light cane in his hand. 
He kept his eyes on the trees next the 
fence; he came nearer and nearer; I could 
see that his hair was light brown, and in- 
clined to be wavy, and that his sharp, bright 
eyes were gray. 

“Ill bet you he stops and hooks an ap- 
ple,” said Bob, in a suppressed voice. 

“ Well, I hope he hurries up,” I returned. 
“ I can’t hold on to this branch much long- 
er. The skin is nearly all off my hands, 
and my feet are so cramped since you got 
up, that I am in perfect misery.” 

By this time the gentleman had stopped 
directly under our tree, but on the other 
side of the fence. He raised his arm, but 
could not reach the particularly large and 
ripe apple he wanted. He tried again: his 
hat fell off. Bob snickered before he 
thought, but the gentleman did not seem to 
have heard. He tried again: this time Bob 
dropped a small, green apple down his neck. 
The young gentleman, undaunted, reached 
his hand behind his head, and pulled it out, 
getting very red in the face. The leaves 
were very thick, the limbs gnarled, and the 
fruit abundant, which accounts for our non- 
discovery. The third time, the stranger, 
quick as thought, lifted his light cane, and 
Struck at the coveted fruit. 

Alas for Bob! The blow intended for 
the apple hit his classical ‘nose, and he fell 
out of the tree, with a stream of blood flow- 


ing from it. I tumbled down, with all, and 
ali 


ttle more, of my customary grace. My 
torn shoe caught on the branch, and I hung 
suspended in mid-air, my arms frantically 


clawing nothing, my hair all swinging into 
my eyes, my ragged Dolly Varden fluttering 
up among the leaves. 

I felt a pair of strong arms setting me 
“right side up with care,” but very uncere- 
moniously, on the green grass. 

“Thanks,” I said, unabashed. “You did 
n’t know we were up there, did you?” 

“Well, no, I hardly expected to bring 
down such big game. This little man got 
the worst of it, I ’m afraid.” 

Bob had his nose buried in his grimy 
paws. He did not stop to enter into conver- 
sation, but ran to the brook to bathe his 
swollen proboscis in the cold water. 

The young man handed me my book, — 
The Idyls of the King. He looked sur- 
prised at the title, and took a second glance 
at my face, 

“ Are you fond of poetry?” he asked. 

And from that starting point we had an 
animated discussion of books and authors. 

I had always been a great reader. My 
mother’s books had all descended to me: 
they were my solace, my pride, and my 
pleasnre. I was so interested listening, that 
I did not‘hear Bob, until he announced his 
presence with his characteristic “ Hollo!” 

“Sit down,” said the stranger, and tell me 
who you are.” i 

“I’m Bob, and this is my sister Gill.” 

“ Bob who?” 

“No, not Bob who, Bob Clifford.” 

“Gill. That is a funny name.” 

I did not like it that any one should make 
fun of my name, so I answered, with my 
chin in the air, — 

“ My name is n’t Gill: it is Gillian.” 

“ Gilyun ’Lizabeth,” said Bob. 

I could have boxed his ears. I aiw 
had hated “ Elizabeth;” perhaps because it 
was Mrs. Markson’s first name. _ 

A recollection of Mrs. Markson just then 
made me say to Bob, as I tucked my book 
under my arm, — 

“Come on, Bob. If you want to go to 
the wood-pasture, I ’m ready.” 

I did n’t like the quizzical expression on 
the stranger’s face: some way I felt very 
young. I thought! saw him gaze wonder- 
ingly over my toilet, I felt, down to my 
toes, that my hair was in a snarl, that my 
hands wete scratched, my stocking distinct- 
ly visible at the side of my left foot, and my 
polonaise in dire need of mending. He was | 
aggravatingly cool, and perfectly dressed. 

“Come on, Bob,” I said again, impatient- 
ly. “Old Markson will lock be up all day 
tomorrow, if she catches you here talking to 
— strangers.” 

I thought I had said something to make 
the young man feel uncomfortable, but he 
only laughed, as if he were amused. 

“Is this Mrs. Markson’s place? Then 
we will not be strangers long. You have 
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heard her speak of me, — Wallace Cam 
bell?” 


So this was “Lord Campbell,” as Bob 
and I had termed him, in our disdain of his 
aristocratic family and wealth. Here was 
the guest for whom Mrs, M. had been clean- 
ing and a for the past three days. 
’“* Ho! we know all about you,” Bob vol- 
unteered, winking vulgarly, while | was 
shivering to think that Thad spoken of our 
charming guardian as “old Markson.” 

“Oh, yes, we ‘ve heard Mrs. Markson 
speak of you often,” I added as a supple- 
mentary remark to Bob’s. 

“Gill said she was sick of the sound of 
your and only this morning ~ 

“Go on. What worse thing could she 
say ?” said the so Sage of the gentleman 
in the gray suit, who may as well hereafter 
be called by his name, Wallace Campbell. 

“ Robert Clifford!” 

I held up a warning finger, but it was.no 


“She run away, so she would n’t have to 
fix up your room for you. She said you 
might sleep on the roof, for all she cared. 
Mrs. Markson got mad, and we a’n’t going 
to get no dinner.” 

y mortification was complete. I could 
have shaken Bob, and the young man, too, 
with a good will. 

“T will intercede for you, if you will come 
up to the house with me,” said the latter. 

We were dreadfully pane and so Bob 
pega: led the way, and | followed in the 
rear, holding up my dragging skirts as well 
as possible. 

“Did n't I tell you you wa’n’t goin’ to 
have any dinner, you young imp of Satan! 
Where ‘s that over-grown, -for-nothing 
sister of yours? Here I ’ve been slaving all 
the forenoon over the room of that artist 
fellow, from Boston, and I ’ll bet a cent he 
don’t come near the house. They ha’n’t got 
no more principle than— My land sakes! 
Wal, I do declare! you must be ” — 

“Wallace Campbell, Mrs. Markson, at 
your service.” 

For once I saw Mrs. Markson in a state 
of embarrassment, She tried to smile, but 
the unusual attempt at looking pleasant was 
an unqualified failure. She relieved her 
feelings by boxing Bob’s ears, and sending 
him out te pick up chips. She was obliged 
to content herself with looking any number 
of fierce and threatening things while Mr. 
Campbell’s back was turned, but eqentiiog 
in his face restrained the abuse ready to 
from her sharp tongue. ' 

She did not want to run any risk of losing 
the money her new summer boarder was to 

y her every week. Mrs. Markson knew 
the full value of dollars and cents. 

I stole out, and went into the wood-shed. 


Bob was not there. “ Ah! he’s gone to the 
wood-pasture,” flashed into my mind, | 
seized my sun-bonnet, and, having persuaded 
Betty to improve the appearance of m 
dress, | filled both my apron pockets with 
cookies, and fled past the wall, jumped on 
the big, brown stones over the brook, climb- 
ed the orchard fence, and ran down jnto the 
wood-pasture. 

There, sure enough, was Bob, white 
streaks showing suspiciously among the 
dirt-stains on his cheeks, He wiped away 
a stray tear with his grimy thumb, and [ pre- 
tended not to notice anything, but offered 
him the cookies. 

He brightened up, and called me a “reg- 
ular brick.” He stretched out under the 
hickories, and discussed the cookies, while 
between bites he made select and feeling al- 
lusions to Mrs. M. 

“T say, though, Gill, that new boarder ’s 
tip top. I a’n’ta going to call him ‘ Lord 
Campbell’ any more. He a’n’t a bit stuck — 
up. He mised to make me a new kind 
of a top 


ter supper.” 

“Well, 1 ’m going to call him ‘ Lord 
Campbell,’ or anything else I choose. | 
don’t like him at all. I know when he is 
laughing at me, if you don’t.” . 

“ Laffin’! He don’t laff. His eyes get 
twinkly, that’s all. I bet he thinks you ’re 
an awful nice girl. I’m going to tell him 
so, ’cause you brung me the cookies.” 
aie Gracious, Bob, don’t think of such a 
thing. 
he thinks of me? He knows what a tom- 
boy I am, by the looks of this rig | wear.” 

“When I get rich, Gill, I ’m going to get 
you a jolly fine silk dress, and when you ’re 

xed up in it, you ‘li just knock the spots 
off them Boston girls.” 

“ Those; not them.” 

“Oh, gammon! Who cares for gram- 
mar! Life ’s too short for such stuff.’ 

And Bob kicked up his heels in the red 
clover tops. 

“The nuts are going to be plenty this 
year, a’n't they?” I said, looking up through 
the hickory branches. 

I lay on my back, my brown hands clasp- 
ed beneath my head. 

Down in the wood-pasture, under the — 
hickory-trees, Bob and | had made our par- 
lor, This spot was our refuge from our 
trials and encounters with Mrs, Markson. 
In times of tribulation we never failed to re- 
cover our peace of mind under the soothing 
influence of the clear, blue sky, the green, 
waving boughs, the fragrant grass, and the 

i It was our own special 


What do ~~ suppose I care what 


“ Hollo!” cried Bob, without stirring an 
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q Down by the orchard fence came a man’s. , 
figure, in gray, a portfolio under the arm, a 
i straw hat on the head. 
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inch. “ Here ’s Gill and me under the hick- 


ories.” 

I sat up hastily, and brushed my hair out 
of my eyes. I was cletermined not to be so- 
ciable, so Mr. Campbell opened his sketch- 
book for Bob’s sole benefit. 

They looked in silence for a few minutes, 
- until, in answer to Bob’s queries, Mr. Camp- 
bell began to give explanations and descrip- 
tions. 

“ These,” he said, “are sketches I made 
in Switzerland ” 

“ Have you been to Europe?” 

Bob’s eyes showed the importance Mr. 
Campbell had gained by this discovery. 

« Phis,” went on Mr. Campbell, “is a 
sketch of life among the lower class of Ger- 
mans. This I. did in Italy, and this is a 
es afew miles from Melbourne, Austra- 

“ That ’s where papa is,” cried Bob eager- 
ly. “Did n't you see him there? A great 
big man, with black hair and whiskers, that 
looked so.” 

And Bob wrinkled his smooth forehead 
into a comical frown, at which Mr. Camp- 
bell smiled an irrepressible smile. 

“There were a great many dark-haired 
men in Melboufne,” he said. “Perhaps | 
did see him, and did n't know it.” 

He went on idly turning over the loose 
leaves, to the delight of Bob, who hung on 
his shoulder as familiarly as if he had been 
a brother. 

I could not helpstealing a glance now and 
then, moved by some rapturous exclamation 
from Bob, or bearing a description of places 


I had read and dreamed of, and longed to 


see. 
I did not turn my head, and take a full 
look at any of the pictures, until I heard Bob 
exclaim, — 

“Oh, my! A’n’t shea stunner?” 

I could not resist taking a look then. 
The leaf was held up in ‘Mr. Campbell’s 
long, smooth hand; Bob was regarding it 
admiringly, Mr. Campbell thoughtfully. 

It was the picture of a irl, perhaps of 
about my age, but not at all like me. Dain- 
ty lace frills fell about her white throat, jew- 
els were set in her tiny ears, and around the 
most beautiful face I had ever seen cluster- 
ed soft curls of hair, and fastened on the 
breast was a bunch of violets. Underneath 
was written, * Violet, June, 1 1879. Wallace 

» 


“She ’s the prettiest and dearest girl in 
the world,” said the artist, in quite a matter- 
of-fact way, as he closed the covers. 

Bob’s acquaintance with the new boarder 
progressed rapidly. They became insepa- 
rable companions. Over hill and dale the 
went together. Occasionally Mr. Campbell 
would get a lunch from Mrs. Markson, and 


Life had been pleasanter for us since he 
came. Mrs. Markson looked with a far 
more gentle mien on our short-comings and 
long-goings. We spent nearly all of our 
time out-of-doors. 

Mr. Campbell and I did not get on ve 
well together, somehow. He always calle 
me“ Miss Gillian,” with the greatest polite- 
ness, but even that failed to soften my heart, 
and make me friendly. 

“ He is taking Bob away from me,” I said 
drearily, poking about the roots of a wild 
rose, one day, down by the brook, when they 
had gone off, together on one of their expe- 
ditions, “ Bub will never be satisfied here 
after he is gone.” 
“You will not miss me, will you, Miss 
Gillian ?” 

“Why, Mr. Campbell, I thought you were 
miles away with b,” I stammered, sur- 
rised at the sudden appearance of the ob- 
et of my thoughts, which it appeared had 


en audible. 
“ But that ’s not answering my question,” 
he persisted. 

“ Why did youask it? You are not going 
away?’ 

“Did you think I was goimg to inflict my 
presence on you forever andever? Iam 
not such a monster, quite, though I do dis- 
like the thought of leaving my little friend.” 

“ Bob has taken a great fancy to you,” I 
began, pulling the petals from a late rose. 

“I did not mean Bob, though I hardly 
Sees. he when I called you ‘my little 
friend,’ that you would re ize yourself. 
It is not a titte to your liking, is it?” 

He lit his cigar coolly, as if my opinion 
made no difference, and he might call me 
anything he chose. 

No,” I said, “itis not. I am very slow 
in making friends with people.” 

“TI shall count you among mine, because 
you are Bob’s sister, if for no other reason.” 

“ Itis too great an honor.” 

“ Why do hg not say right out that you 
hate me, little spitfire? That is what Bob 
would do: Bob is honest.” 

“If you want to hear Bob express him- 
moe have no doubt you could easily find 

im. 

“Tell me what you find to dislike about 
me? A list of my failings, presented by 

our unbiased perceptions. would certainly 
be beneficial. It would suit me better than 
deserting your company for Bob’s just 

” 


now. 

1 had pulled off the last rose-leaf, and had 
set my teeth into the stem, after a sulky 
fashion which still clung to me from days of 
childhood. Biting at the long, pliant twig, 
I made no reply. 

“ Come, now, tell me just how awfully aw- 
ful I am. It does aman good to have his 


we‘would organize an informal picnic. 


amour propre wounded by a home thrust 
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from a sharp little tongue like yours, Firefly, 
occasionally.” 

“I wish you would n’t call me by such 
ridiculous ” — 

“But you are so like one, youknow. You 
have quick ways of darting around, and 
eluding people Pining for your amiable com- 
panionship, and ” — 

“ Well, upon my word, this must be Bos- 
ton politeness.” 

“ And then you have such a fiery temper, 
and your hair” — 

“] will spare you the trouble of wastin, 
your time and attention n me, sir,” 
said indignantly. “I have borne with your 
rudeness, but when it comes to personali- 
ties 

Here I caught sight of a waving curl with 
the sun shining on it, and it looked such a 
warm, vivid color, that I stopped involunta- 


rily. 

“ Did n't I tell you youhad a temper? A 
very unpleasant thing in a woman, too. My 
we must be as even-tempered and sun- 
shiny 

her adorable and sarcastic husband.” 

“ Exactly ; and she must be beautiful and 
graceful and accomplished, all three.” 

He leaned back lazily against the tree, 
puffing blue wreaths of smoke into the air. 

I stood looking down at him, defiant and 
frowning, and, withal, miserable at heart, 
without having half a notion why. 

“ And her name will be Violet.” 

I not in what tone, or 

uliar ty of manner or gesture, I spoke 
es coe but he threw back his head, and 
took a long, long look at my face. I thought 
he would gaze forever. came conscious 
at the moment when he seemed to be trying 
to probe my heart’s secret, and, for the first 
time, that [ had a secret there to conceal. 

“The name will be Violet? Perhaps: 
Violet is a pretty name, don’t you think 
so?” 


It was on the tip of my tongue to say, “1. 
can’teendure it,” but I had grown such an 
actress in the few seconds since I had made 
the discovery that I had a secret, that I re-' 


plied carelessly, — 

“Yes, Violet is pretty. I have always 
admired it.” 

“I wish you knew my Violet.” 

His! 


“She is a cnereeing. girl, just twenty. 
‘Sweet and twenty,’ Shakspere calls her. 
You saw her picture. She is a hundred 
times lovelier than that painted likeness, 
and she moves with the grace of an angel.” 

I thought of my descent from the apple- 
tree. 

“She has had e advan of birth, 
wealth, culture, ond tonal, Jost now she is 
in Italy.” 


“ She writes charming letters. I have one 
here,” and as he fake Gs drew it from his 
inside pocket. “ Now do sit down like a 
little lady, and let me read you a page or’ 
two.” 

“You need not talk to me as if I werea 
child, when I ’m going on eight ” — 

I “pe 

“ Going on eight ou preserve 
age ! Is it pos- 
sible?” 

I was angry. I felt as if I were being 
made fun of. I grew convinced that I look- 
ed more ragged, unkempt, and altogether for- 
lorn, than I probably did. At all events, I 
was in no mood to stay and hear scraps of 
Miss Violet’s letters, and I told Mr. Camp- 
bell so, with a great deal of energy. 

“T hate her, I do! and I hate you, too. 

I wish you had never come here!” 
My face was scarlet, and I stamped my 
foot. I started to run, but a sharp sting of 
pain in my right hand caused me to stop a 
moment in my mad career along the mossy 
banks, 

“What is it, little one? Oh,a thorn in 
her hand! Why, that ’s too bad. Let me 
see if I can’t get it out with my knife. 
Rose-stems are treacherous playthings.” 

The mocking tone was gone. All gentle- 
ness, Mr. Campbell took my brown hand in 
his, and, with a few dexterous turns of the 
wrist, the long, brown thorn, which had been 
deeply driven into the flesh, lay in the hol- 
low of his hand. 

“T ’ll keep it to remember you by.” 

And he opened the locket he wore, and 
placed it under the glass, above the small 
miniature of “ Violet ” within. 

“I wish you would n’t put it there.” 

“ Why not?” 

I was in a corner. . 

“ Because — because I don’t like — her.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because — because I don’t.” 

“You ought to. She loves me dearly.” 

“] think I will goin. Mrs, Markson may 
want me.” 

“I think you will not. I want to be re- 
warded for my efficient attendance just 
now. 

“T have thanked you. It was hardly such 
an important service that it requires more.” 
“ May be the services don’t, but I do. I 
want just this, and this, and this. The 
Firefly, don’t look so pale. 1 did n’t inten 
to vex you so.” 

I rubbed the spots on my cheeks that his 
lips had touched with my handkerchief. 

“ Just one more, Vixen, for ‘ Good-by.’ 

’m off in the morsing before you ’re up.” 

In a second he had my frowning forehead 
face with 


lips pressed 


against his shoulder, holding m 
both strong hands, while 


I fancied he heard a sigh, 
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I learned then the meaning of love: a 
word which had heretofore been to me mere- 
ly -o-v-e, love. My lips had pronounced it, 
my eye recognized jit, and my ear received 
its sound, but now for the first time my 
heart thrilled beneath its power. 

“ My little darling! Firefly, how much 
do you hate me?” ; 

That brought back Violet. I struggled to 
free myself from his hold. 

“TI believe you love me,” he said softly. 
“T believe you love me almost as much as 
Violet.” 

“Oh, you are cruel!” 

“There, there, my little darling, don’t 
spoil those pretty eyes with tears. Violet is 
my sister, my only sister; and I love her 
more than anybody else, next to” — 

Whyrah here did fro 

“ Why,ahem! where di u come m, 
Bob?” 

“Come from the wood-shed. Where do 

ou suppose? Been whistlin’ ‘Captain 
Jinks all the way through the orchard. 

ou don’t mean to say you never heard me? 
I thought you was mighty thick over some- 
thing, What ’s UB any way? What you 
been cryin’ about, Gill?” 

“] had a thorn in my hand, way down 
deep, awful deep, Bob, and Mr. Campbell 
had just finished digging it out with his 
knife.” 

“Well, to cry about that. Girls are weak 
as cats, a’n't 

Mr. Campbell nodded his head in re- 
sponse to the appeal. 

“You better not train around this here 
crick much longer; it’s damp, and it’s no 
fun any way. ’*s go for supper.” 

" Bob, you go on ahead, and on the table 
of my room is a knife just like this one, 1 
left it there for you.” 

Bob was sure of.it, so he leisurely mean- 
dered along in front of us, knocking the 
burrs off the big burdocks with a stickas he 
went, 

Mr. Campbell had only a chance to whis- 
per to me, as we neared the door, — 

“I must say good-by now, my darling. I 
wil] explain to Mrs. Markson, and you must 
write.” 

“ Bob,” said I, as, hand in hand, we crept 
up the old-fashioned staircase to bed, “I 
will give you my turquoise ring if you will 
do something for me.’ 

it: turquoise rings -G. 
~“N,G.’s nothing, Lots 0’ good Sunday- 
school fellars say N G.” 
“1 ll give you my peacock,” 

My pebeoek was my dearest treasure, an 


object of ge pride and affection. 
Hub ” 


Bob stared as if I had proposed to fry the 
bird for breakfast. 


“I mean it, Bob,— my pretty peacock to 
be all yours.” 

“ What do you want done? I a’n’t going 
to get into any scrapes, you bet. Hooky 
I can’t set down comfortable yet after that 
last lickin’,” 

And Bob threw a downward glance over 
his shoulder, 

“ Oh, it’s nothing of a scrape. It’s only 
to tap on my window at five o’clock tomor- 
row morning. I want to get up early fora 
special purpose, and | ’m sure to oversleep. 

ou are such a wakeful little chap, you 
do it for sister, won’t you?” 

“You ’re givin’ me an awful lot of taffy, 
Gill Clifford. What are you up to?” 

A very sharp, suspicious brown face scru- 
tinized mine with embarrassing intentness 
above the banister railing. 

“ Mr. Campbell was telling me yesterday 
about a flower that only opened very early 
in the morning, and I have been so interest- 
ed in botany this summer that I have a 
great desire to get it, and analyze it.” 

“Girls is the curisest. But I ’ll do it, 
Gill. Hold on,don’t smother a fellar, Five 
o’clock. All right.” 

Bob dodged into his room, and I entered 
my own little white-curtained chamber. A 
veranda ran alongside both our rooms, and 
it would be an easy matter for Bob to walk 
along to my window, and waken me by a 
tap on the pane. 

The botanical tale, 1 regret to say, was a 
pure figment of the brain, related with the 
sole and base object of deceiving my guile- 
less brother. 

No tap at my window, alas! aroused me 
from my dreams the next morning. On the 
contrary, the shrill voice of Mrs. Markson 
rang up the hall after this fashion: — 

“Vou lazy things! Get up, get ups 

’m going to yell 

Eight oe’clock! 


I say! 
Do you suppose myself 
hoarse over you? Prett 
time to be napping away! Here, you, Gill 
and Bob, if you a’n’t down-stairs inside of 
fifteen minutes, you won’t get a mouthful of 
breakfast at my table!” 

“Gill, 1 ’m just awful sorry "bout that — 

ouknow. Guess I must ha’ been dreamin’ 
ut that peacock you said you ’d give me, 
and forgot to wake up.” 

It was a woe-begone countenance Bob 
showed me,as I came out into the upper 
hall, and found him disconsolately swinging 
his feet over the side of the stairs. : 

“T] "ll wake you up tomorrow morning for 
nothing,” he exclaimed earnestly. 

“Here, stop that chattering up there! 
You skip down-stairs lively now, if you don’t 
want to git skinned altve! Here ’s that 
high-and-mighty picture-maker been gone a 
= hour, and not a sign of the young ones 

own yet.” 


“ Just tell her I don’t want any breakfast, 
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Bob,” I whispered, with my face toward the 
wall. “I ’ll slip out the side door for a 
walk.” 

“Allright. But a’n’t sick, are you?” 

Sickness of a violent and malignant order 
was all that, to Bob’s mind, could keep me 
from the morning meal. 

“TI don’t feel very well; but never mind 
me. Run down and eat your breakfast, 
Bob.” 

I wandered around the places where, since 
Mr. Campbell’s coming, we had spent such 
delightful hours. Bob joined me just as | 
stretched out my tall, slim shape on the bank 
of the brook. I reached out for a sprig of 
branch to fasten in my hair. A look of sad- 
ness, which I have no doubt could be justi- 
| fiably termed silly and sentimental, spread 
over my face. 

“Lonesomer ’n ever, ha’n’t it?” sighed 
Bob sympathetically, watching the minnows. 
“TI bet you we don’t have any more such 
larks very soon, as we had with him. He 
knew how to treata feller tip top! Funny 

u and him could n’t hitch, some how. 

n’t see how it was, when you ’re both so 
jolly gay, Must ha’ been your fault, cause 
he said one day you was the boss.” 

The look of Lotter on my face caused 
him to add directly, — 

_ “Well, may be he did n’t; may be he did 

n’t say boss, but he said a lot o’ book words 
that meant it.” 

“ Tell me just what he said, Bob.” 

“ Le’ ’s see if 1 can rec’lect.” Bob knock- 
ed off his hat by a backward jerk of his 
head, and gazed thoughtfully and silently in- 
to the depths of a little where a couple 
of polliwigs were flourishing about. “ Le’’s 
see, now. He said you was an all-fired 
good-looking girl, and an uncommon smart 
one with your head, and he said you was 
vi — vi ”— 

“Vivacious ?” 

“Yeup! That ’s the dictionary ‘of it. 
And he said you was gracious ; no, graceful ; 
full o’ grace, a’n’t it?” 

“Go on: what else?” 

“ An’ he said you was cold-hearted enough 
to freeze the tail off a brass monkey, but he 
said he liked that?” 

“Oh, did he?” 

“Yes, an’ he said you and me was both 
bully, an’ I tole him we thought he was, an’ 
he said some day if you wanted to he was 

in’ to take us both away from here, to 
five with him in Bosting, an’ I said hurrah, 
an’ we ’d go.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by 
Bob’s taking an unpremeditated header into 
the brook, thereby creating excitement among 
the minnows, and getting himself dripping 
wet. 

I went with him into the house. 
“ Come here, young man. What monkey 


shines have you been cuttin’ up now?” was 

rs. Markson laid her heavy hand u 
Bob’s shoulder. id ” 

“It was an accident, and he is not to 
blame. He fell into the brook,” I said, 
looking at her fearlessly. “You must not 
punish him for it.” 

“Must n’t, hey? How dare you talk to 
me like that, young impudence? Don’t 
you give me none o’ your Sass, now.” 

She glared at me in rage, and gave Bob a 
preliminary shake. 

“You young limb of Satan, that ’s the 
third clean waist you ’ve had on this week. 
tes Ss, and go up-stairs to 


“ Stay where you are, Bob. Mrs. Mark- 
= your hand off my brother’s shoul- 
er. 


The enraged woman tried to speak, but 
could only get out a few inarticulate sounds. 
“ There, child,” said Betty, laying her 
ee soothingly on my arm, “don’t you rile 
er 


“Let me alone, Betty. Mrs. Markson, 
we have borne your cruelty and abuse long 
enough. If you do not stop it, and begin 
on a different basis immediately, I will go 
down to Lawyer White's and inform against 
you. We will see what the courts say as to 
your treatment of us, and the way of ex- 
peading the money my father sends you.” 

Mrs. Markson cowered back trembling. 
My threat had told. Before Mr. Campbell’s 
stay with us, I would not have dared men- 
acing her, but now I was no longer a terri- 
fied girl in her presence, but a resolute, de- 
termined woman. 

“ Mr. Campbell, for one, could offer some 
valuable testimony,” I went on, regardless 
of Betty’s efforts to draw me away, or si- 
lence me. 

Mrs. Markson found her tongue. . 

“Mr. Campbell, is it? The fine gentle- 
man who came down here, and set you to 
thinking you was a lady, and turning your 
scatter-brained head, until you thought he 
was in love with you. His talks an’ walks 
‘ll never bring you a wedding ring, I can tell 
you. Such game as he is flies too high for 
your aim. ere you are, mooning around 

ere like a sick calf, an’ he dancin’ around 
with Boston girls you can’t hold a candle 
to. Fine dream you had. Well, I ’m glad 
I had the fun of waking you.” 

With a jeering laugh, that made me faint 
- weak to hear it, Mrs. Markson walked 
off. 

Bob went up-staits to change his clothes. 
Betty lingered beside me. 

She put’her arm around me, and I wept 
unrestrainedly on the shoulder of my_dear 
old nurse. 

“Cry away, lamby, it will do you good. — 
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1’m glad you spoke your mind to that wo- 
man for once, if I was almost scared to 
death to see you so angry. But, deary, I’m 
sorry you are so worn out, because I ’ve 
something I want'to tell you, and it ’s bad 
news, but I ’m sure you'll try and bear it 
bravely.” 
“ What is it, Betty?” I asked y: 
There was ay one relative I had in the 
world whose well or ill being made a shad- 
ow of difference to me. 
Betty fixed her eyes mournfully on my 


face. 

“Think of the worst I could tell you.” 

“ Betty, is my father sick, — dead ?” 

For answer she placed in my hand a long, 
black-bordered envelope, postmarked Mel- 
bourne, and, sobbing, left the room. 

The tears fell fast as I read of how he 
had died, among strangers, in that distant 
land. The letter was bya stranger, cold, 
business-like, andformal. No will had been 
found. What proprety he had was to be 
ours, — Bob’s and mine ; and my father, dy- 
ing, had expressed his desire that Mrs. 
Markson should act in the capacity of guar- 
dian until we were of age. 

How utterly friendless and comfortless | 
felt, as I folded and the letter, I can 
never tell, The man 


‘fidence or respect. He had taken advan- 
tage of my youth and inexperience to amuse 
his idle hours, and had left me, without a 


word to Mrs. Markson, a line, or even the 


slightest farewell. 
hose were bitter, hard, vengeful thoughts 
that surged through my heart, as Mrs. 


Markson’s taunts rang in my ears, and drove | 


out the pleasant, sweet memories and 
dreams of the early morning. 


I shudder now, as I write of the two long, ' 


dreary years that followed. We wete or- 

noe children, and,as Mrs. Markson in- 

‘ormed us every day, dependent on hér for 
e 


our daily bread. She laughed when I spoke 

to her about father’s property. 
“Property! All the property he left you 
it would 


could be stuck in eye, 
hurt you,” she said coarsely. 

Bob and I studied together, at such times 
as we could steal away from the house. 
We picked up quite a good deal of informa- 
tion in this way. e never heard of Mr. 
Test all about us, I 

e’s forgotten about us, I su e, 

long ago.” Bob would say sometimes, tal 

It took Bob a long while to say that, and 
1 think he never quite believed it, even 
when he felt most deserted and forsaken. 

Things went on from bad to worse. Our 
food was scanty, our black clothes shabbier 
than ever. The neighbors benevolently in- 
terposed, with various charitable schemes in 
our behalf; but after one interview with 


had learned to love 
had proven himself unworthy of either con-: 


Mrs. Markson, their efforts to better our 
condition ceased. 

At last we could stand it no longer. Bob 
and I laid our plans to run away. 

“We could live with Mr. Campbell, in 


‘Boston, you know, until I could get some- 


thing to do,” said Bob. 

“Never! I would not gonear him. He 
does not care anything about us, Bob. He 
would not know who we were if we should 
tell him our name.” 

“He was n’t such a mean one as all 
that!” cried Bob hotly. “He said he 
would n’t forget us, and he won't.” 

“It looks as if he had n’t, does n’t it? 
It was a year ago last summer since he de- 
clared that to you.. Men say lots of things 
oe they don’t mean a word of, you know, 

“ Well, you can’t make me believe he was 
that kind, if you try all night. His eyes did 
n't look like it.” 

“ Eves tell lies faster than tongues do.” 

“ Not his kind o’ eyes don’t. Not those 

at big shiny eyes, that look straight at a 
eller all the time he ’s talking.” 

“If he remembers us then, why does n’t 
he write to us, or come and see us ?” 

This was a poser for Bob. 

“1 don’t know {ust what the why is, but I 
know there is a why.” 

“1 can’t be as faithful to him as you are, 
Bob, though God knows how much I want 
to believe in him. He was our only friend, 
beside Betty.” 

- “Did n't he make the old lady stand 
around when he was here? She dasn’t 
scold us like she does now, and she did n’t 
hardly ever have liver for breakfast then.” 
Liver was Bob’s specie! detestation. “ Not 
a single smitch of liver did we have then,” 
he repeated dolefully. 

“ And now” — Passscheah of breakfast 
tables, covered with liver and nothing else, 
rose before our eyes, and stopped utterance. 

“TI sold my turquoise ring last week, Bob, 
and have got enough money to take us to 
Boston tomorrow. We won't sa anything 
about it to rold Betty, she’d ieel so 1 
you know, but we’ll pack up our things this 
afternoon,— there ’s hardly anything to pack, 
so it won’t take very long, — and then in the 
morning we can steal away very early, and 

et a ride down to the depot in Farmer 
rown’s wagon: he goes by at five o’clock, 
you know.” 

“Jimminy! Got it all planned out, ’a’n’t 

ou?” 

“ We'll have to be very, very careful, Bob. 
I believe Mrs. Markson would murder us if 
she found it out.” sities, 

“Don’t you get alarmed. I ‘ll look out. 
It’s just like a book, a’n’t it? only this a’n’t 
a ruined castle, and you a’n’t an earless, and 
I a’n’t a duke.” 
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“ There’s no such word as _‘ earless,’ Bob. 
You mean ‘ countess.’” ‘ 

“ All the same : they ‘reall roya] highness- 
es,a’n’t they? We used tocall Mr. Campbell 
Lord Campbell, you know.” ; 

“ But we were talking about running away, 
you know, not about Mr. Campbell,” I re- 
minded. 

“ That ’ll be jolly good fun, won’t it? Ex- 
citing, you know. Jump on the cars,— 
whiz, choo, choo, away we go, on the cars, 
faster ’n chain lightnin’, Get to Boston in a 
jiffy, go to a hotel, and all you have to do is 
to punch a little button in the wall, and up 
comes a waiter-boy with ice-water.” 
sin And up comes a man with a big, big 

“Ho, I "ll have enough money earned to 

y him when we’ve been 1n Boston a week. 
ae ’s a big place to make money.” 

I did not consider Boston in the Utopian 
light Bob regarded it; I knew that there 
would be a fight for life for us there, but I 
could at all events be no worse than where 
we were. I had some misty ideas of adver- 
tising as governess to little children, and 
having Bob find some light work to do, but 
had no definite plan, and no one to advise 
me, 

I was fully determined, however, on the 
step. Life at Mrs. Markson’s was simply un- 
endurable. 


“ © Whatever sky ’s above 


Here ’s a heart for 
I sang softly as I stole up-stairs to bed, 
It was a long time before I fell asleep. I 


thought of the great city I was going to, the 


ter upon. I should see the grand houses 
people like Mr. Campbell lived in, I should 
see how the kind of ladies he knew dressed 
and a 
see “ Violet.” 

I had grave doubts about her sisterly re- 
lation to him. His whole vacation was a 
joke to him, and that story was part of it, I 
thought. 

At last I fell into a troubled sleep. I 
dreamed, naturally enough, that Bob and 
I were ready to start for Boston. We had 
our bundles in our hands, my worn little 

urse in my pocket, filled with the money 
‘or our tickets. We had crept, shoes in 
hand, to the door, when suddenly a heavy 
hand was laid on my shoulder, and I cried 
aloud in my dream. 

“ Hush, hush, deary! it’s only me.” I sat 
up in bed, rubbing my dazzled eyes. Could 
that be Betty with a candle in her hand and 
such a strafige expression on her withered, 
yellow face ? 

Half awake, I murmured, — 

“Betty?” 

“Yes, it’s me. I want you to come down- 


ared. Perhaps some day I might | | 


| son had left none. 


stairs with me; Mrs. Markson has had a fit, 
and I want Bob to go for some of the neigh- 
bors.” 

What a sight met our eyes as we went 
down-stairs together! Bob had brought Far- 
mer Brown and his wife, who came over half 
dressed, Mrs. Brown grasping a camphor 
bottle, and Mr. Brown, laboring under the 
impression that tramps had broken into the 
house, had brought over his grandfather's 
old musket whick nothing under heaven 
could persuade to. go off. 

Betty and I, in hastily donned wrappers, 
went first; Bob, with his hat still on, and 
poe from his run, came next ; and, lastly, 

r, and Mrs, Brown with the camphor and 
rheumatic musket. 

Mrs. Markson lay half fallen out of bed, 
her white cotton night-cap awry, Ker gray 
hair straggling over her purple swollen 
cheeks as if attempting to conceal their hid- 
eousness. 

Froth lay around her drawn lips, and her 
hands were clenched so tightly in the fringe 
of the coverlet that Farmer Brown found 
his strength almost insufficient to unclasp 


them. 

As he laid her back on the pillow, there 
was a ghastly, suggestive stiffness in the 
body, which made us start and look appre- 
at each other. . 

“ Dead, by thunder!” said the rough far- 
mer. 

It was our unspoken thought, and on a 
closer examination it haa 

Mrs, Markson had expired in an apoplec- 
tic fit, while Betty had gone to arouse us. 

* ’Orrible, ‘orrible,” whispered Mrs. Brown, 
abstractedly removing the cork from the 
camphor bottle, and snuffing from it. 

“It’s a judgment, if I do say it,” said 
Betty, and there was a d expressive si- 
ence, 

The events of that terrible time are still 
fresh in my mind, 

I remember the excitement that Mrs. 
Markson’s death caused in the village. 
How everybody flocked to see the corpse, 
and attend the funeral! People who 
never knew her except from the reputation 
she had gained, came from curiosity. It 
was a nine-days’ talk,and Bob and I were 
broneht into extraordinary and somewhat 
novel prominence, 

After the funeral, at which Bob and I were 
chief mourners, there was a great deal of 
talk, and Lawyer White, a pompous, disa- 
“enon gro man, came up to the forlorn, still 

ouse to see us, and,as he informed us, to 
talk over matters. 

We searched for the will, but Mrs. Mark- 
In our search among her 
musty, dusty corners and garrets, we came 
among her treasures of gold and greenbacks, 
hidden away for years, until the spiders had 
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un webs thick and across the boxes | “ But we a’n’t goin’ to get stuck up if we 
be do live in we We aint goin’ 


Markitls had been a miser, and peo- 
ple did not hesitate to apply the name to her 
while her body was hardly cold. 

In her old secretaire, secretary she called 
it, were discovered my mother’s jewelry, 
rare and valuable, bracelets, necklaces, 
brooches, and earrings gemmed in antique 
settings, the tiny watch she used to wear, 
and the diamond-set locket containing my 

father’s picture taken before their marriage. 

“ Well, as there was no will left by the old 
— Mrs. Markson, our esteemed and recent- 

ly deceased friend, the farm and money goes 
to you and your brother, being next of kin. 
That is according to law.” 

Lawyer White straightened himself up, 
and assumed a judicial air, which said, 
“Behold in me the incarnation of the 
great and mighty profession I represent.” 
“That is according tolaw. If you desire to 
secure my professional services, Miss Clif- 
ford, you will find me at my office,” and he 
slipped a piece of are into my hand, 
and bowed himself out, in a very grandiose 
style which impressed as very much. 

“As if everybody didn’t know where old 
White hung out!” observed Bob, turning 
up his nose unnecessarily. “ He’s been de- 
cayin’ in the court-house as long as ever 
we lived here, and longer.” 

Lawyer White’s professional services 
settled up “the estate,” as he called it, 
for us. e money found in the house — 
gold, silver, and bonds — altogether amount- 
ed to about five thousand dollars. An oil well 

' was discovered on a distant part of the farm, 
which hitherto had been considered worth- 
less ground. 

This part was sold to a company of capital- 
ists, and, establishing Betty in the old house 
with a girl to wait on her, Bob and I went at 
last to Boston. 

Not after the manner of my dream. Oh, no! 
Dressmakers and tailors had been busy for 
a fortnight getting us are I had reveled 
in dry-goods stores and indulged my starved 
taste for pretty things to its fullest extent. 

When we had our trunks packed, we said 
good-by to Betty, and rode down to the de- 
pot in state. 

Many of the villa le were there to 
see us off. Good Mrs. Brown shook m 
hand in her green-kid-covered one, and sai 
rather loudly, “I teil you want ou are 
that pretty, Miss Gillian, you are. don't be- 
lieve there's a lass in Boston city that can 

a’ead o’ you, I don’t.” 

“ An’ Mister Robert, too,” chimed in the 
farmer, “he ’ll show ’em how to do busi- 
ness when ’e gets there, won’t ’e, lad, eh?” 

With a good-humored poke at the side of 
Bob’s new cutaway. . 

“You bet!” was the characteristic answer. 


to forget any of you, nor anything you done 
for us. e’re comin’ back here to see 
Betty every summer, a’n’t we, Gill?” 

The train came steaming and puffing into 
the depot. Ours was a little way station, 
and ‘the train stopped for only a few mo- 
ments. We said our farewell hastily. Far- 
mer Brown saw to our trunks, and gave Bob 
the checks. 

With a parting nod of our heads at the 
crowd out on the platiors, we whizzed away ; 
in half a minute they were mere specks, and 
in another they were lost to sight. 

On we rushed. Trees, farms, rows of houses 
seemed to fly past us. The train was well 
filled. We passed the morning in scannin 
the faces of our fellow-travelers and read- 
ing the papers and magazines we were 
provided with. 

In the next seat sat a dark-haired, dark- 
eyed gentleman, finely dressed, who seemed 
to take a great fancy to Bob. 

“Mus’n’t talk to strangers, Bob,” 1 whis- 
pered warningly as the gentleman began to 

el a large tempting orange; but soon after 
Pecoming engrossed in my story, and pay- 
ing no attention to Bobin any way, my cau- 
tion was disregarded. 

I was brought back to the realities of life 
by hearing Bob's high-pitched voice repeat- 


ing,— 

®Gityun, Gilyun’s hername, G-H1, gil, y-w-n, 
yun, Gilyun.” 

« Perhaps u mean Gillian.” 

“ What's the difference ?” 

« A very slight one, but you were say- 
ing” — 

I was n’t sayin’ nothin’; but I was goin’ 
to say that we was goin’ to Missis Lee’s 
boarding hotel when we got to Boston. 
Gill ’s got the direction on a piece of paper 
in her pocket.” 

“I board at Mrs. Lee’s, myself,” said the 
gentleman with a brilliant smile. 
oe Well, we can go right along with you, 
then.’ 

I didn’t say anything, but the glance Bob 
caught must have been expressive, for he, 
having finished half the orange, started up 
suddenly. 

“You 'll have to excuse me now, I've got 
to go back to my own seat. Gill says I 
mus’n’t talk with strangers.” 

“ But I’m not strangers,” 

“] do feel pretty well acquainted with you, 
but I can’t stop. Gill’s awful particular. 
She’s worse than an old maid, and she is 
one almost, cause she'll be nineteen her 
next birthday. She had an offer through | 
the blacksmith” — 

“ Robert Clifford! Do you want to tell the 
whole car my complete history? Dear me, 
see how people are staring, that hateful 
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mb the next seat is laughing. I saw 
m!” 
“That’s nothin’. Let him laugh. He’s 
oe at me, not you,” said ‘Bob, una- 
e 


Late in the afternoon we reached Boston. 
‘The gentleman who had made friends. with 
Bob came forward, and offered to help us 
and accompany us to Mrs, Lee’s with such 
kindly courtesy that I could not refuse. 
In truth I was glad to accept his proffered 
assistance, being alone and inexperienced 
in the great, hurrying crowd. 

He introduced himself, in a_ pleasant, 
frank way, as Maurice Blaisdell, and in the 
course of a little incidental chat, | found out 
that he was of the literary profession, being 
the editor of a magazine published there. 

Our home at Mrs. Lee’s was a pleasant 
one. Mr. and Mrs. Blaisdell were very 
friendly, and helped us in forming acquain- 
tances 


For a year Bob went to school, and I, un- 
der the guidance of wise and experienced 
teachers, studied hard to make my educa- 
tion what it should be. ; 

The names of my father and mother gave 
me the entrée into very good society. 

One day im that beautiful summer-time 
when I was a light-hearted singing 
every day in the orchard and. fields, free 
and wild as a bird, Mr Campbell had said 
to me, after listening, “ You ought to bave 
that voice cultivated, little girl. You ’ve got 
a fortune im your voice,” 

I took lessons, and 
voice and my singing. My friends urged me 
to go to Europe so strongly that at the end 
of a year I, started for Berlin, accompanied 
by my brother Bob, who had grown to be 
quite a grammatical, polite young man. 

Bob went to France for a taste of mili 
discipline at St. Cys. I studied hard, and 
Sangagreatdeal. 

One night, a warm sultry June night, there 
was a féte given at the residence of a, Ger- 
man Countess who had taken a great fancy 
to me. I had promised, to please her, to 
sing one song, an Italian air, new then, 
and greatly admired. 

The rooms of the countess, as usual, were 
thronged. The lawns and avenues were full 
of promeriaders, enjoying the beautiful 
moonlight. I iefwed te, and soon after 
prepared to sing. 

Standing by the piano, J glanced carelessly 
at the people about me. 

A little at the left, leaning against the 


sprained my 


open window-casing, was a gentleman. His |. 


brown, wavy head was inclined toward a 
lady beside flim. Her face looked strangely 
familiar. All at once a. thought flashed 
across my mind. That beautiful, smiling 
face, that elegant form, were — Violet’s. 
She seemed to be speaking of me enthu- 


siastically, and the gentleman raised his eyes 
to my face with an attentive look. 

He turned his eyes away, and busied him- - 
self arranging his companion’s wrap about 
her shoulders. 

As he turned his face toward me, I recog- 
nized my old friend, Mr. Campbell. It was 
plain the recognition had not been mutual. 

I determined that ne should know me, in 
this bour of success and triumph. He 
should find out what kind of awoman it was 
whose heart he had won—and laughed at. 

“T will sing something else,” I said to the 
astonished accompanist; “ and play my own 
accompaniment.” 

I sang alittle English ballad. It was some- 
thing of an innovation to that German audi- 
ence, but they were-delighted with it. I had 
a motive in singing that little song which I 
had of old sung to the black-birds in the or- 
chard, and the robins by the brook. 

I was satisfied when I saw Mr. Campbell, 
the puzzled expression on his face giving 
way to a look of understanding and recollec- 
tion, making his way eagerly but with diffi- 
cultytoward me. , 

It was not pleasant to meet him before the 
crowd of people surging closely about me, 
so I made some trite remark about not feel- 
ing well and a desire for fresh air, and slip- 
ped quietly out upon a little balcony. 

There was a rustle ‘of the heavy curtains 
behind me.. 

“Ts it possible that this is Firefly?” Mr. 
Campbell stood beside me. 

“T must remind you that I never liked 
that name.” 

“What may I call you?” . 

“ What other people do.” , 

“TI see that you will not receive me on 
friendly footing.” 

“You should: not be 1a ayaa if I say no.” 

“], at least, might not be surprised at any 
thing Miss Clifford may do, by this time.” 

“1 do not understan you hy 

“Gill, for the sake of those old days” — 

“They are dead and buried.” 

“ But for the sake ”— 

“T have no time to listen to unavailable 
sentimental recollections, You need not re- 
mind me of how young and foolish I was 
then, It would be kinder to say no more. 
I am a woman now, and as | stand here 
and Jook you in the face, I can only say that 
every sentiment of respect and — friendship 
I once felt for you is erased forever from 
my heart and memory ; and, now that 1 know 
you, I despise you.” — 

“ Gillian, what are you saying?” 

“1 was about to draw Herr Wanfeldt’s at- 
tention to the beautifyl view from this bal- 
cony. Herr Wanfeldt, this is an American 
acquaintance. Will you make it pleasant for 
him? I shall have to ask you to excuse me 
vow. I must say good-night to the countess.” 
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I returned, unopened, a letter which I re- 
ceived from Mr. Campbell, and refused to 
see him when he called. 

On the night of the /é¢e he had said some- 
thing about a letter. Could it be that he 
had written one, and I had never received it ? | 
It was too late for a at any rate. 

I was glad when I set sail for dear old 
America; Bob, a well-developed, bronze- 
faced young fellow, at my side. 

I went straight to my old village home. 

_ Ah, how glad Betty was to see us, and good 
Farmer Brown and his wife ! 

I needed a rest, and I drew in the breath 
of heaven, it seemed to me, with the soft, 
balmy air of spring. The apple-blossoms 
were bursting out in white and pink fra- 

nt blossoms, the old rows of currant- 

ushes were green, the grape-vine on the 
. old wall was putting forth new shoots, when 

one showery day I took it into my head to 
go through the old secretary. 

“Perhaps I ’ll find another fortune,” I 
said, laughing, to Betty. 

“ May 
jokingly. 
en in jest.” 


by another hand than mine. 


1 consider the contents sacred. He 
wrote the night before he went away. He 
said he had talked with Mrs. Markson about 
his affection for me and his desire to make 
me his wife, but had been unable to geta 
word from her, favorable or otherwise, in re- 
gard tothe matter. So he had left the letter 

In conclusion he wrote 


to be given to me. 


something better,” said Betty 
“ There’ s many a true word spo- 
Reaching down into a dusty 
pigeon-hole I fished up an old, yellow letter, 
addressed to me, but with the seal broken 


you into saying you would be my own little 
wife when | asked you so brusquely this af- 
ternoon, and if on deliberation you think 
you could not be happy with me, and wish 
to take it all back, just act as if you had 
not received my letter, pay no attention to it, 
and forget all about me. As for me, | shall 
always love you, as you know, surely. My 
little Firefly, if you do truly Joye me, and are 
not repenting at leisure, send me a line.” 
Here followed his Boston address. 

Those were bitter tears 1 shed as I read 
that letter, Then happier thoughts came. 
He loved me, truly, honorably. If it were 
not too late to answer that letter. 

I wrote a long letter that very morning. 
The answer was a telegram. 


“ Coming, on the 7.15. 
Seems to me somebody’s dressed up,” 


said Bob, coming in, with his gun on his 
shoulder, early in the afternoon, 


“I’m going to have a surprise party this 
afternoon, I hear, so 1’m prepared. Come 
home early.” I raised my face for a kiss. 


Bob had to stoop now when he gave me a 
brotherly salute. 

I sat thinking what I should say when my 
lover came. He caught me unawares, after 
all, coming in silently behind me through 
the side door, and his long, sudden kiss 
drove every set phrase out of my head. 

I am ashamed to say that Bob caught me, 
with my head against a masculine shoulder, 
and an arm, uadeniably in a coat-sleeve, 
around my waist. 

a little scream. 


earnestly, “ Now, my darling, if I frightened 


I 
Suite a‘surprise party, Gill,” said Bob. 


UR weeks of idle days? 
One takes away my 
No plodding, worn-out ways 
Of ee yesterdays! 
I feel like one who stays 
In life that knows no death, 


When all things fond and free 
Shall come and me 
The while I softly sleep. 
One week to roam at will 
When mountains interlace 
So high all nights are still, 


Norwoop, Mass., Juns, 1881. 


VACATION. 
BY OCTO, 


A Beneath Cod beaming face 


The third to wander in, 
Where city walls half meet 
The skies where they begin ; 
ny, 
Re is made cociplete, 
One week to and sin 
To pray for frends 
Their lig 
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ON BOARD 


THE RIPPLE. 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


CHAPTER I. 


GLORIOUS summer afternoon, with 
scarcely a breath of wind stirring, and 
the sea like a lake, calm and unruffied, the 


ships in the harbor lying motionless in the 
hot sunshine, not a mast or a spar —- 

Outside, two or three yachts lay becalm- 
ed, where they had been for the last two 
hours, waiting for the breeze ; but on board 
the Ripple, a pretty cutter of about thirty 
tons burden, they seemed quite happy and 
contented to ‘be becalmed, and thé ze 
that was to spring up eventually was a sec- 
ondary consideration. 

“It is so nice here!” said pretty little 
Mrs. Harding. “Is n’t it, Frank?” appeal- 
ing to her husband, who had not been mar- 
ried long enough to disagree with anything 
his wife might say. 

He was sitting, tiller in hand, smokin 
placidly, and looking out with lazy, good 
tempered blue eyes — which turned with a 
smile to his wife’s face when she spoke — 
over the distant horizon. Frank Hardi 
was goud-looking enough to be called hand- 
some, and ve gentlemanly. 

“Nice, dear?” he said, in answer to her 
remark. “It’s all that, afd more; and | 
don’t care if we don't’ get in tonight. We 
‘ve lots of grog om béatdi What do you 
say, Max?” 

“ What do I what?” asked the individual 
addressed, a tall man in blue serge, also 
smoking. 

“ Ada and I are saying we don’t care if’ 
we don’t get in tonight.” 

“And I don’t care if we don’t get in at 
all,” replied Max, —— himself at full 
length upon the deck. “ We are jolly.snau 
here, and have no one tobotherus. Indeed, 
if my wishes were in question, I should say 
stop in the yacht by all means. I shall es- 
cape a beastly dance then.” 

Mrs Harding laughed cheerily, clapping 
— ungloved hands together hke a 
child. 

“O Captain Vandeleur,” she cried, “ you 
said that in such a comical way! Tell me. 
all about the ‘ beastly dance.’” 

Max raised himself on one elbow, and 


ing. a little forward, 
before her with a sud- 


wondering a little at the hard, set expression 
about Captain Vandeleur’s mouth; and the 
handsome hazel eyes had grown hard too. 
Altogether, he was not the same man he 
had been two years 

He sat pulling his long, brown mustache, | 
and looking out over the sea in silence, 
unconscious of the sad, sympathetic glances 
bestowed on his handsome face. He turned 
at last, looking carelessly for a second at the 
trim little figure in the se sailor-dress, 
Ada was getting terribly sunburnt; but she . 
looked as pretty as ever, with her brown 
eyes smiling now from under her sailor-hat. - 

“Well, what about this dance?” she 
asked. 

“Nothing. In a weak moment I prom- 
ised to go and be victimized.” 

“Oh, you vain man!” laughed Ada. 

“T can’t see the vanity; but I should have 
to dance, and I hate it.’ 

“Hate dancing! Why, Captain Vande- 
leur, you were an indefatigable dancer two 
years ago!” 

“ All the more reason that I tired of it so 
soon.” 

“ But you are n’t a bit the same,” persist- 
ed Ada softly. “Captain Vandeleur, we are 
old friends, so you won't mind my saying 
that are changed.” 

“Am 1?” he said, with a bitter little 
laugh. “I believe you are right. The truth 
is, 1 am bored with everything.” 

“ And everybody?” chimed in Mrs. Hard- 
Ling’s soft, low voice, 

“ No, never with you and Frank,” said 
Max. “Iam most of all bored with myself,” 
he added. 


“And you used to be so so— so 
pleasant.” 


“ And Heaven knows I am neither now,” 
he'said suddenly, in low, passionate tones. 
And then, as if ashamed of betraying so 
much feeling, he burst out laughing: a mer- 
riment, however, that deceived neither him- 
self nor Mrs. Harding. 

There were tears in her eyes when she 
spoke next, a the subject, which she 
saw had become distasteful to him. 

“ How lovely the sea is tonight, and the 
sunon the mountains.” 


“Yes, very beautiful,” assented Captain 


| Vandeleur. 


Mr. Harding had gone below, and Ada 
flattered herself that she was steering, al- 
though the Ripple lay immovable, her sails 


flapping idly. 
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tossed the end of his cigar overboard. 

“There is n’t any thing to tell,” he said 
slowly. 

contemplated the face 
den seriousness in her pretty’brown eyes, 
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“ A breeze is coming,” said Max, pointing 
to a dark line on the horizon, “That 
schooner coming in has got it now: eh, 
John?” addressing one of the sailors, who 
was busy knotting a rope. 

“ Ay, sir, it ’sa cool, sure enough ; and we 
‘tl embrace it anyhow.” 

John Flanni was an Irishman,—a 
Cork man, — with a quizzical, weather-beat- 
en countenance. 

“ Frank, Frank,” cried Ada, “here is the 
wind! Come and steer!” 

“ All right !” sang out Frank, 

And in a few minutes more the Ripple was 

liding between the piers into Kingstown 
otis making the most of the light breeze, 
or the “cool,” as John called itin his vernac- 


“Captain Vandeleur,” laughed Ada, as 
they rowed ashore in the punt, “you will 
have to f° to your ‘beastly dance.’’ 

“No, I sha’n’t. I am in no humor for it, 
and could n’t be commonly civil to any one 
tonight.”. 


“Frank,” said Mrs. Harding to her hus- 
band, after dinner the same evening, “ what 
has changed Captain Vandeleur?” 

“Poor Max, I believe he has got rather 


grumpy.” 

‘“Grumpy! Why, Frank, he has such a 
desperate, sneering sort of way now, and 
speaks so bitterly and hardly of everything ! 

here is something wrong about him.” ° 

“Nonsense, Ada! Max is all right: 
only a little out of sorts.” 

“He is going with us to Wales, is n’t he, 
Frank?” asked Ada, after a pause. 

“Yes, dear; I believe so.” 

Mrs. Harding sat a few moments thinking, 
and then looked up. 

“Frank, may I ask Marjorie to with 
us? We have one spare berth, you know. 

“ Ask whom you like, pet; but why Mar- 
jorie?” a very quizzical look gleaming in his 
eyes. 

mM Because she is such avery nice girl. I 
am sure Captain Vandeleur would like her.” 

“And you think Max might fall in love 
with her, my dear. Ada, if he thought there 
was a petticoat on board besides yourself, 


he would see the Ripple at the bottom of 


the channel before he crossed in her.” 

“Could n’t we keep it a secret, Frank ?” 
pleaded Ada, her heart set on the scheme. 
“Why do you think he has become such a 
woman-hater ?” 

“I know not; but it is a fact that Max has 
changed. He's nota bitlike the jovial fel- 
low he used to be; and I think, if you ws 


any girls with us, it will frighten him al- 
together.” 
“ Not ‘girls,’ Frank ; only Marjorie.” 
“Well, ‘girl’ then. One is worse, after 
all; there is safety ina multitude.” 


“But, Frank, we need n’t let him know 
till just before we start. I think something 
ought to be done to rouse him.” 

“ And that will rouse him, Ada, effectual- 
ly, if anything can! Scene,— Yacht Ripple, 
off Kish light-ship. Sudden appearance of 
charming damsel); equally sudden disap- 
pearance of Max over the side.” ; 

“ Please don’t laugh, Frank. Do let me 
have my own way.” 

Coming over, and laying both hands on 
his shoulders. 

“You never have anything else, my dar!- 
ing,” he answered, kissing her. ‘Ask a 
regiment of girls if it pleases you; but you 
must promise to stow them away yourself.” 

So Ada sat down to write her letter. Af- 
ter getting out paper and ink, she turned 
round n. 

“] won’t tell Marjorie either; it will be 
more fun ; and I will date my letter from the 
Rip fe. Shall 1?” 

. I ate it from the moon, child, if it pleases 

ou.” 

So Ada commenced, “ Yacht Ripple, off 
Kingstown,” and held it up with a smile to 
show her husband. The Yacht Ripple was 
her paradise; and she thought herself the 
happiest little woman in the world, in being 
able to order yacht, husband, everybody, 
- as she pleased; and Frank Harding 
oved her winsome, despotic rule, and obey- 
ed her blindly. 


In due time Mrs. Harding’s letter reached 
the Marjorie to whom it was addressed. 

The sun was shining in July splendor as 
the village postman, with the letters in a 
wooden box under his arm, came up the one 
straggling street of Rathbeggan, which com- 
menced with large, old-fashioned houses, 
with area railings in front, and long gardens 
at the rear, and dwindled down to the shops 
of grocer, baker, and haberdasher, and 


thatched cottages where clay pipes and glass 


jars of sweets seemed to form the staple 
commodities. The postman stopped at the 
entrance of one of the larger houses, three- 
storied, gray, and respectable-looking, even 
if it*had a somewhat poverty-stricken air; 
and his knock, loud and clear, brought to 
the door a little bright-eyed girl, even be- 


fore the echoes of the sounding knock had 
died away. 


The postman went on his way, and the 


child hurried into the dining-room where 
the family were at breakfast. 
“ What letters, Kitty ?”” somebody asked. 
And Kitty read out in her shrill, childish 
voice, — 
“*Miss M. Cardonnel ;’ that is for you, 


Marjorie; and there one for mamma, too; 

and this paper is for Willie, I think.” 
Marjorie took her letter, glanced at the 

postmark and the writing, and then opened 


« Yielding, and lacked the second girl's fire 


i 


' beautiful in. sparkling animation, 
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it. Ina few moments she looked up with a 
flush on her cheeks. 

“Listen: this is from my old friend, Ada 
Blair, — Mrs. Harding now. She says : — 


“*Yacut Ripevs, off Kingstown, July 29. 

“* My DEAREST MARJORIE, — Are you in- 
clined for a cruise on the salt sea? , We are 
off for Wales in the yacht next week, and 
have a spare berth if° you care to come. 
Do, like a good girl. 1 have n't seen you 
for an age, and have lots to talk about. 
Don’t mind your clothes ; only a serge dress 


and an ulster are necessary. You must 
come. Frank will meet you, and we will 
have no end of fun together. I shall take 


no refusai: so no more till we meet! 
“* Ever, dearest Marjorie, your affectionate 
friend, ADA HARDING.’” 


There was a chorus of exclamations when 
Marjorie had finished. 

Such a tribe the young Cardonnels were, 
—five girls and two boys, ranging in age 
from four-and-twenty to nine, all healthy, 
hearty, and high-spirited, gris and boys 
alike. Mrs. Cardonnel was a widow; and 
she found it hard enough to live, even in the 
cheap little town a Rathbeggan. She 
looked round at the eager faces, and then 
turned to Marjorie, her second daughter. 

“Would you like to go, dear?” 

“Yes, mamma, if you think it could be 
managed. I] have n’t seen Ada for a long 
time.’ 

“ Well, Marjorie, I suppose, if you wish 
to go, we can manage it, dear.” 

. Marjorie was the beauty of the Cardon- 
nels. She was the best-looking of a good- 
looking family. She had an oval face, and 
dark-lashed, deep, lustrous blue eyes, — eyes 
that had fire and character in their depths, 
—very white teeth, a smiling, winning, will- 
ful mouth, and pretty bright brown hair that 
was very soft and silky, and strayed in little 
curls on her forehead. But, for all the gay 
beauty in her young face, the gee 4 
had a resolute look about them, and the 
blue eyes had an expression that told she 
could hold her own, and keep it too. ° 

Alice, Marjorie’s elder sister, had the 
same features, but her face was soft and 


and spirti. The life never leaped into her 
eyes as it did into Marjorie’s, making them 
Alice 
Cardonnel was very sweet and loving, very 
pliable; down to Kitty, the youngest of 
them all, they were well aware they could 
twist her round their little finger. 

Not so Marjoric. She held her own in 
the old house, and had her way in most 
things. Marion, Dora, Kitty, and the boys, 
knew that pretty, imperious, wilful Marjorie 


On this blithe summer morning they were 
all in the garden chatting merrily over Mar- 
jorie’s visit. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Willie and Tom. 
“How jolly to go in a yacht! But you 
won’t half appreciate it, Marjorie. Girls 
never do.” 

“I wish I were going too,” said Marion, 
“Dora and I have never been ten miles 
from Rathbeggan. You are very fortunate, 
Marjorie.” 

“You see I had a good godfather,” re- 
plied Marjorie; “and, had he not sent me 
to school, | should never have met Ada, and 
never had a chance of this nice cruise in the 
yacht.” 

“But, two years ago, Aunt Kate asked 
you to Dublin in the season, and did all 
sorts of things for you. I’m sure we all ex- 
pected you would have got married that 
time, and let us have a chance,” Marion 
continued. 

A sudden change came over Marjorie’s 

“Are you in such a hurry to get rid of 
me ?” she said, with a hard little laugh that 
had. no mirthful music in it. “You and 
Dora think of nothing but getting married. 
In my opinion it ’s a sorry investment after 
all,” a very bitter look coming into her eyes. 
“I must go and write to Ada,” she added 
abruptly, and went into the house. 


They were very busy on board the Rip- 
ple, getting ready to start. To Ada it was 
something delightful; all day she had been 
laying in stores of all kinds. 

“ My dear child,” said Mr. Harding at 
last, “what are all these tins of preserved 
things for? We are n’t starting on an Arc- 
tic expedition. Where, in the name of 
goodnen Ada, are you going to stow every- 
thing?’ 
Bis But, Frank, we might be becalmed for 

ys. 

“ And you have got provisions for three 
months. Ada dear, there is reason in all 
things,” — mildly remonstrating. 

Pretty Mrs. Harding, in the cabin, with 
parcels and packages all round her, looked 
up at him, puzzled and perplexed. 

“Frank dear,” she said, in her soft, per- 
suasive voice, “let me settle all these house- 
keeping arrangements; you can manage all 
the rest.” 

“Well, dear, let Max draw up a list of 
what you really want.” 

“Yes. Please help me, Captain Vande- 
leur ; and, Frank,do go up-stairs, — on deck, 
1 mean,” hastily corrected Ada. 

“I'll go in a minute,” laughed Frank. 
“Do settle things square, Max, like a good 
fellow.” 

“ All right, old man,” said Captain Van- 


would do what she chose, 


deleur, who was looking on, quietly amused. 
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“But, Mrs. Harding, you will never find 
room for all these things.” 

“ And the live-stock has n’t arrived yet,” 
muttered Mr. Harding aside, in spite of an 
imploring glance from Ada. 

“ The what?” cried Max. 

“ Nothing,” answered Ada hastily. “ Frank, 
how can we settle things if you stand talk- 

Ada had spent nearly all the morning in 
arranging the tiny berth set apart for Mar- 
jorie; and Captain Vandeleur had no idea 
they were to have an addition to their par- 


% Oh, dear it is so hot!” cried Ada, push- 
ing back her hat; “and I ’ve been so busy ; 
and now Frank says I have ordered too 
many thing. What shall I do, Captain 
Vandeleur?” 

“ Pitch them overboard,” suggested Max. 
“Here ae have twelve tins of soup, the 
same of potted lobster, sardine-boxes un- 
countable; and what those hermetrically 
sealed boxes contain I cannot pretend to 
“Don't laugh at me, Captain Vandeleur! 
Those are stores to put in the lockers in 
case we run short,— preserved meats, and 
and all sorts of things; and I have cakes 
and biscuits and tea and everything, and 

uantities of fruit and things coming, be- 
sides what Frank ordered to be got ready 
at the club.” 

Max threw back his head, and laughed. 

“And all the joints hanging astern,” he 
said. “All for a few hours’ sail! 1 vote, 
Mrs. Harding, that we set up shop, and sell 
our goods to the other yachts; there are 
plenty of them near us getting under way.” 

“Iam sure I am very stupid,” confessed 
Ada, with very hot cheeks; “but I thought 
we could n’t have enough,” looking round on 
the pretty little white-and-gold cabin, fitted 
up with crimson velvet, and gay with flow- 
ers in swinging baskets. 

It had seemed so delightful to be laying 
in stores innumerable; and now everything 
had gone wrong already. 

“Don’t let it vex you,” said Frank, not- 
ing her clouding face. “Better too much 
than too little. You will learn housekeep- 
ing ja time, Is there anything else com- 
in 


“No, only the hams and bacon: that is 

all, I think.” 
“Hams! 
“Four; and I forget how many pounds of 


How many?” 


bacon, — twelve, I think,” said Ada, in a 
low, sorrowful voice., Is it too much ?” 
“Too much!” Captain Vandeleur could 
not conceal his amusement. “You could 
rovision every yacht at Kingstown! How 
ng did you think we should be getting 
across ?” 
“T did n’t think of that; I thought we 


9 


might be becalmed.” Ada was thoroughly 
ashamed of herself, and tears of vexation 
stood in her eyes. ‘“ Mamma always man- 
aged everything,” she said apologetically. 
ag had no idea how far things went or any- 
thing.” 

“Of course not; how could you? Well, 
never mind; leave me to be housekeeper, 
manage everything.” 

So he did, much to Ada’s relief. With 
his assistance everything was soon arranged, 
and supplies ceased arriving from shore. 

“Frank,” whispered Ada, coming on 
deck, and standing beside her husband in 
the warm sunshine, “don’t forget to go to 
the train and meet Marjorie. Captain Van- 
deleur is going to dine on shore ; but he will 
meet us on the pier afterward, where the 
band 

“ All right, Ada; the train does n’t get in 
till five. 1 ll go ashore with Max when he 
is ready to start.” : 

“ Remember, Frank, he must n’t suspect 
anything.” 

“ But how are you going to account for 
the young lady’s sudden appearance?” 

“Oh, I shall say I was afraid he would 
take fright! But I know, when he sees 
Marjorie, he will think quite differently.” 

“ Going to say that too?” 

“* No; you know quite well what I mean, 
Frank. At what time shall we start to- 
night?” 

“ About eleven, I think, if the wind rises.” 

With shining eyes Ada looked over the 
sea. 

“ IT am getting to love the yacht, Frank.” 

“TI think you married me for it,” he an- 
swered in fond, confident tones, that needed 
no reply, but the sweet, bright glance from 
his wife’s eyes that contradicted his words. 


CHAPTER II. 


CARDONNEL, Captain Van- 
deleur.” 

Ada’s clear voice pronounced the simple 
words of introduction. Marjorie, as she 
looked up, and met the glance of the cap- 
tain’s hazel eyes, verned, suddenly white, 
and Max, as he bowed, showed a face 
scarcely less pallid ; but in a second he had 
drawn himself up straight, and said in his 
natural tones, — 

“An introduction is hardly necessary: 
Miss Cardonnel and I have met before.” 

“You are old friends! Then that will 
make it all the nicer,” said Ada, who had 
beforehand, in a few hurried words, inform- 
ed Max that she had asked an old school- 
fellow of hers to join their party in the Rip- 


Je, apologizing smilingly for having kept it 
secret Sim. “For you are such as 
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inveterate woman-hater,” she had said laugh- 
ingly, and then had brought him up to 
where Marjorie was standing looking out 
over the quiet sea. 

The introduction was over. Full well did 
Marjorie know the tall figure, and clear-cut, 
handsome face, with the long mustache. 
With a bitter aching at her heart she had 
recognized him ; and yet now, as side by 
side they followed Mr. and Mrs. Harding 
through the crowd on the pier, she said as 
7 and carelessly as he had spoken him- 

“Old friends? Old enemies rather!” 

He looked down at her keenly. 

“Yes: I never expected to see you here 
to-night, Marjorie.” 

“No, I dare say not, Captain Vandeleur.” 

The light from one of the lamps fell full 
upon the girl’s face; the lovely upturned 
eyes had never softened at his allusion to 
the 

“You are not.a bit changed,” he said, — 
“‘as heartless as ever.” 

The color rushed into her cheeks ; but she 
was too proud to show how his words hurt her. 

“What should change me?” she said 

htly; and then, with a laugh, “Mrs. 

arding could hardly have hit on two more 
unsuitable beings to make up a cheery 


“Yes,” he assented gravely, with a tinge 
of bitterness in his quiet voice, “ you and I 
are not likely to add to each other’s pleasure 
or happiness ; but we can meet as acquaint- 
ances merely, — can we not?” 

“Oh, yes; I am quite willing to ignore 

thing !” 

“That is allright then. And, if you can 
take such a philosophical view of a most 
unhappy part of our lives, I _—— there 
is nothing left but for me to do the same.” 

“And the first thing is to talk of some- 
thing else,” broke in Marjorie recklessly, 
with a tremor in her voice, never looking up 
at the man at her side, keeping her face 
averted from his, thankful for the friendly 
darkness that hid the proud, passionate tears 
in her eyes. 

The lights in the harbor were twinkling, 
the moon was shedding ker silvery radiance 
over the water. A military band was play- 
ing waltzes and galops, the sound of which 
made Marjorie’s heart ache as she recollect- 
ed she had kept time to those very melodies 
in by-gone happier days. 

Presently Max bent low, and looked into 
her face. 

“Do you remember that, Majorie?” 

“The Blue Danube?’ she answered care- 
lessly. “I think every one likes that.” 

He drew himself up, and when he spoke 
next his voice was as hard and bitter as her 


Blue Danube, and thought of a night two 
years before, when she had danced that very 
waltz with Max, and he had bent his head 
and whispered but three words that had 
told her he loved her. And now, with the 
recollection of that night filling her with 
-— she had answered him as calmly as if 
e had been an ordinary acquaintance. 

No one but Marjorie herself knew how 
keen that pain was as she stood so quietly 
looking down into the water, thinking. In 
the old days she and Max had met, loved, 
quarreled, and parted forever, and now the 
had met again, — these two, who at their 
last meeting had prayed Heaven they might 
never look into each other’s face again. 

Marjorie was thinking of that meeting now. 
There had been a misunderstanding, Max 
accusing her, in passionate jealousy, of let- 
ting another care for her when she was his, 
False friends on either side had widened the 
breach; and then came a ball, with a girl in 
a white dress dancing all night with the man 
whose attentions had already driven Max to 
fury. Marjorie saw it now,— Max in the 
doorway watching her with a calmness that 
boded more ill than any outbreak of passion 
could have done. There was no relenting 
in the firmly closed lips and hard eyes. 

And then recurred to her the last scene 
of all, when, in a few hard, bitter words, 
Max had given her back her liberty. Mar- 
jorie remembered her sobbing appeal, and 
she seemed to feel his answer still, — the 
quiet unclasping of her fingers clinging 
to his arm. He spoke not a word of his 
own pain or disappointment. 

“ All or none,” he had said. 
not have all, I will have none.” 

And so they had parted; and their little 
world had never known of the tragedy in the 
conservatory at the ball. 

Ada was looking through the forest of 
tapering masts, trying to make out the light 
of the Ripple; but as the lights were very. 
much alike, she failed todo so. She turned 
smilingly as Captain Vandeleur joined her 
with Marjorie. 

“ Renewing your old acquaintance ?” said 
Mr. Harding, as they came up. “ You never 
told me, Marjorie, you had met Captain 
Vandeleur before.” 

“The fact was not worth recording,” put 
in Max. ; 

“ Where did you meet him, dear?” asked 
Ada afterward. 

“In Dublin, two years ago,” replied 
Marjorie, not able to keep the tremor out of 
her voice, which Ada detected, and forth- 
with she put two and two together with 
startling 

“ Ada,” called out Mr. Harding, “ we must 
go on board now, dear; for I want to get 
off. There is a nice little slant of wind, and 


“ If I can- 


own; and Marjorie, —" over the sea 
with eyes that noted not, listened to the 


we ’ll cut across in no time.” 
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“Very well, Frank; we are quite ready.” 

“ Marjorie,” whispered Max, “I will in- 
vent an excuse in a minute, if you would 
rather I did not come?” 

But Marjorie’s face told him nothing as 
she answered, — 

“I don’t care whether you come or not. 
Pray don’t deprive yourself of your pleas- 
ure on my account,” —the color crimsoning 
her face at the idea that he, whose love had 
turned to hate in one minute, should think 
she cared for him still. 

Without another word he handed her 
down the steps and into the boat, and fol- 
lowed himself, making some laughing re- 
mark to Frank as they pushed off. 

“I wish I was a man,” thought Marjorie, 
hating herself for loving him so; “they for- 
get so soon.” 

Captain Vandeleur was humming the 
Blue Danube, which to Marjorie was 
fraught with so many recollections. 

“ Got a nice breeze, John,” he said cheer- 
ily to the sailor, “ and smooth water too.” 

i Ay, the wind’s coming out of the west, 
sir. 

Marjorie looked up at the little white 
fleecy clouds sailing out to sea, obscuring 
the white moonlight fitfully; and then she 
passed her hand across her eyes wearily. 

“Tired, dear?” said Ada. “You must 
go to bed early, or, as Frank says, ‘turn in.’” 

And truly it was a very tired, weary face 
that answered Ada’s omile in the moonlight. 


CHAPTER III. 
to slack away your main 


shee 

With a rush and a plunge the Ripple was 
off, the water rippling past her bows as she 

lided, white and ghost-like, out of the har- 

r into the moonlit bay, leaving the many 
twinkling lights far behind on shore. 

Marjorie, the fresh wind in her face, kept 
her eyes fixed upon the distant agg € 
mountains, growing dimmer and more cis- 
tant every moment, ashamed of the unwel- 
come tears that made the shore-lights look 
blurred and indistinct. 

“Isn't this jolly?” said Max’s voice in 
her ear. 

* Yes,” she answered in a low tone, think- 
ing bitterly how utterly indifferent she was 
to him now. 

“The breeze is rising, and we shall have 
plenty of it,” he said presently, lighting a ci- 
gar and looking up at the ms 

Marjorie hated him for the quiet way in 
which he spoke. If she had ever cherished 
a wild hope that some day they might be 
one again, it died now as she stole a glance 


of weariness, she passed her hand across 
her forehead, sweeping away the straying 
hair that the wind was blowing into her eyes. 

Captain Vandeleur turned and looked 
down at the girlish face, which seemed pale 
and weary in the moonlight. 

“ You look done up,” he said, as careless- 
ly as if her weariness or the reverse were 
nothing to him. “Shall we go below and 
see if Mrs. Harding is getting us any tea?” 

When they reached the little cabin, Mar- 
jorie’s weariness seemed to have vanished 
as if by magic; she was the gayest of the 

ay, and laughed and talked with a bright 
ace and dancing eyes. Sitting by the man 
who had been so much to her, she raised 
her bright blue eyes recklessly to his, when 
he whispered in a voice meant for her 
alone, — 
“ Marjorie, you are changed. I see it 
now.” 

“ And it is for the better, I hope ?” she an- 
swered, with a light laugh. 

“No,” he said low and sternly, almost as 
he had spoken on that night long before, 
“for the worse. I don’t see my ideal Mar- 
jorie.” 

“No; that imaginary being died an early 
and a sudden death,” returned Marjorie, wit 
smiling lips and eyes that faltered not for 
all the weary pain of the proud young heart. 

When the meal was over, they all went on 
deck to take a last look at the moonlit sea. 
The land was far distant now, and the twink- 
ling lights were very faint indeed. 

Marjorie was looking down at the waves 
leaping and flying past, thinking strange 
thoughts, which Max put into words. 

“ A nice easy death,” he said, looking not 
at the fuamy waters, but at her. “1 won- 
der, if we all went to the bottom tonight, 
who would regret life most ?” 

Majorie laughed the laugh that came often 
to her lips now. 

“In what way do you mean?” she said, 
“ Regret for a wasted life?” 

“No. I was not thinking of that. I 
meant who would care least to leave all be- 
hind?” 

Marjorie looked over at Frank and Ada, 
bride and bridegroom still. 

“ They would take all that makes life 
pleasant with them,” she said softly. 

“Then it rests with us two,” declared 
Max, in the tone she knew so well, fixing his 
eyes upon her face, awaiting her answer, 
which came soon enough, gay and light- 
hearted, as though the speaker had never 
known a care, 

‘*It must be you, Captain Vandeleur ; for 
I find life too pleasant to care toleave it yet.” 
“TI never found it that,” he said shortly 
and sternly, “but once;” and then he left 
her. 


at his calm, unmoved face. With a gesture 


Yet all the night, as the Ripple went 
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careering over the waves, tossing up the 
white spray, jay sleepless ; and the 
proud eyes which had held and kept their 
own secret bravely were dim with scalding 
tears now, — the bitter tears of unavailing 
regret. Max had ceased to care for her; 
her coming and going were of no conse- 
quence to him; and she was woman enough 
to love him more now, in the days of his in- 
difference, than she had done when a smile 
from her brought him to her side. 

She looked a little pale when she came on 
deck the next morning, and stood in the 
fresh, keen air, gazing with sweet, serious 
eyes over the shining sea, all dancing and 
rippling in the morning sun, which was very 
low 1n the heavens yet. 

The yachting party had left Kingstown at 
midnight, and the Welsh coast was in sight 
now, dim in the golden haze. Ada was pre- 
paring some breakfast-cakes, and Marjorie 
nad volunteered to fry ham and eggs by and 
by; but it was too early to think of breakfast 

et. 

e “Taking your first glimpse of Taffy-land, 
Miss Cardonnel?” said Frank cheerily, 
a fresh and rosy as the morning it- 
seit. 

They were still talking when Captain Van- 
deleur came on deck; and he just touched 
Marjorie’s hand as he wished her good- 
morning, though his eyes rested lingeringly 
for a moment or so on her face, while he 
made some careless remark on the beauty 
of the morning. 

Marjorie walked forward to get a still bet- 
ter view of the approaching shore, and part- 
ly to get away from the keen, cold scrutiny 
of Vandeleur’s hazel eyes, when suddenly 
—she never quite knew how it happened — 
a rope caught her foot. At the same mo- 
ment the yacht lay suddenly over on one 
side, and, unable to recover her balance, 
Marjorie, with a cry, fell overboard. 

“Good Heaven!” came hoarsely from 
Max Vandeleur’s lips. 

And, before the yacht could be swung 
round, he had plunged into the sea, and was 
striking out for Marjorie’s white, despairing 
face. 

“ Max, save me!” 

“Keep quite still,” he said, “and I will 
hold you up till the boat comes.” 

The girl’s wild, terrified blue eyes were 
closed even before he spoke. Death had 
been very near indeed when she called on 
him to help her. Max set his teeth, and 
held her fast, just keeping the tightly locked 
lips above water. She opened lips and eyes 
for one second. 

“ Max,” she said, “let me go: save your- 
self!” 

And she became unconscious just as the 
boat reached them, with Frank, deathly 
white, pulling hard. 


“ All right, old fellow,” cried Max; “she 
has only fainted !” 

As they rowed back to the yacht, Max 
said gravely, — 

“ It was a very near thing, though.” 

He was looking, with eyes strangely soft, 
at Marjorie’s face, lying so white and still 
on his arm. He took one of the little wet 
hands in his, and rubbed it softly. 

“ Frank, she looks like death !” 

But, even as he spoke, Marjorie’s eyes 
opened; and her lips began to quiver as 
she met his gaze. 

“ All right!” shouted Frank to his wife, 
eon was standing sobbing and crying on the 

t. 
It had all happened in about eight min- 
utes ; and presently Ada was weeping franti- 
cally, holding Marjorie’s hand in both hers 
in the little cabin, Marjorie, lying in her 
berth, very white and shaky after the fright. 

“ How do you feel, dear?” Ada was say- 
ing, as Marjorie’s teeth chattered against 
the glass that Ada was holding to her lips, 
“Drink it, Marjorie; you must! Frank 
says he never saw anything so plucky as the 
way in which Captain Vandeleur went over- 
board. But for him, dear” — 

“1 should have been drowned,” said Mar- 
jorie slowly, with a strange look in her eyes. 
“Ada, I would rather owe my life to any 
man than Captain Vandeleur.” 

“Why, Marjorie?” 

Mrs. Harding was lookin 


at the fair, agi- 
tated face with the strange, haunting trouble 


in the lovely eyes. She took 
hands in hers. 

“Won't you tell me, dear? Was there 
anything between you two? ” 

A hot blush rose to Marjorie’s face. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, and stopped. 

“ And what was it that came between you, 
Marjorie ?” 

At school together they had always told 
each other everything. Marjorie sobbed 
out the whole bitter truth now. 

“I offended him past forgiveness. I hurt 
his pride, and he gave me up,” the burning 
blushes tingiing in her cheeks as she spoke. 

“ Ada, he is cold and cruel; and I hate 
him!” 

“No, dear; you love him,” whispered 
Ada. 

Marjorie wrenched away her hands, and 
hid her face, for the tears were raining down 
her cheeks. 

“T don’t, I don’t! 
each other again.” 

Ada, being a sensible little woman, kept 
her own counsel, and did not tell Franka 
word of what Marjorie in her agitation had 
disclosed, 

Max was lying on deck, smoking a cigar 
as if nothing had happened. 

“Miss Cardonnel is none the worse for 


arjorie’s 


We never wish to see 
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On board the Ripple. 
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her ducking, I hope?” he said, looking with 
quiet eyes at Ada. “The water is very 
pleasant on a nice day like this.” 

Was he really as unmoved as he looked, 

uffing the blue smoke from his lips, with a 
Caterers, half-sneering smile in his eyes? 
Ada, looking from him to her husband’s 
’ careless, good-tempered face, thanked Heav- 

en that her happiness was not in the power 
of a man like Max Vandeleur. 

“Marjorie is lying down,” replied Ada. 
, “She seems upset and frightened.” 

“ Naturally; people generally are after 
looking death in the face,” was his rejoin- 
der, spoken with the same lack of interest 
in his quiet voice. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE Ripple was sailing slowly down 

the Menai Straits, past the grand, peak- 

ed mountains, and had dropped anchor off 
Beaumaris before Marjorie appeared. 

Max greeted her with such marked cold- 
ness that it brought the color hotly to her 
face. She could not forget that she had 
called him by his Christian name; but then 
death had seemed so near. Now Max 
made the whole scene appear ridiculous by 
saying, with cynical gravity, — 

“ Harding’s orders are that you are to be 
kept below, Miss Cardonnel, till you get 
your sea-legs; is n’t that it, Frank?” 

“ No; with such a hero as you, Max, Miss 
Cardonnel may go overboard as often as she 
pleases.” / 

“ Thanks ; one dip in the day is enough.” 

“I suppose you are going to apply to the 
Humane Society for a medal?” said Marjo- 
rie, looking at him with the old daring in 
her eyes. 

“My reward will come in time,” he an- 
snenih giving her one quick, straight look ; 
“and I have got part of it already.’ 

“ Oh, being a hero for the day !” she said 
quickly, avoiding his glance. “ That is re- 
ward indeed.” 

But that evening Marjorie thanked him, 
with a strange softness in her voice, for 
saving her life. She blushed scarlet at the 
almost rude reply. 

“You are under no obligations to me: 
John or Williams would have done just the 
same, as I would for any one on board as 
well as yourself.” 

Full well she understood the bitter import 
of his words ; she dared not look at his now, 
with the recollection of how she had cried 
to him to save her, instinctively clinging to 
the one love of her life. It had seemed so 
natural to call him “ Max” then; but now 
she almost wished that the waters had gone 
over her head before his hand had grasped 


her, and she had let him see that she loved 
him still. 

The moon was flooding the waters up to 
the foot of the dusky mountains, standing 
dark and shadowy against the sky. Ada 
was singing Elaine’s song, and her voice 
sounded clear and sweet in the stillness. 


“ Sweet is true love, though given 1m vain, in vain ; 
And sweet 1s Death, who puts an end to pain. 
I know not which is sweeter, — 
No, not 1.” 


“T think Elaine was a great fool,” said 
Marjorie, when Ada had finished, speaking 
in hard, reckless tones. 

“ Why?” came shortly from Max’s lips. 

“To waste all her life caring for one 
man ; but then there are no Lancelots nowa- 
days.” 

“ And women are not such fools in that 
sense,” said Max slowly, looking at the 
moonlight on the girl’s mocking face, as she 
answered, with a gleam in her eyes, — 

“A woman is never so utterly a fool as 
when she stakes her whole happiness on a 
man’s love.” 

“ There are no Elaines nowadays.” 

As Max spoke he never took his eyes 
from her face. 

“No: people are getting more sensible.” 

“Or more hardened,” he said. “ Marjo- 
rie, believe me, it will be a harder and bit- 
terer world than it is when there are 10. 


hearts credulous enough to believe in man’s’ — 


love and woman's constancy.” 

He turned away, and Marjorie looked 
with dim eyes at the mountains, and clasped 
her hands tightly together. 


Three weeks passed quickly to those in 
the yacht, spending the long, hot hours lazi- 
ly on the blue water, enjoying all the vicis- 
situdes of adverse winds and tides. 

In spite of everything, Marjorie’s letters 
home were gay and p dow enough to 
make them think she was enjoying herself 
thoroughly: Marjorie, whose a 
consisted in seeing how utterly all feeling 
for her had died out in Max Vandeleur’s 
heart. 

They took long excursions inland too, 
visiting all that was worth seeing, climbin 
mountains, admiring sunsets, inspecting ol 
ruins, seeing many things during those long, 
hot days. It all seemed like a strange 
dream to Marjorie. She and Max often 
walked side by side, and yet they were as 
far apart as if the wide sea rolled between 
them; and she struggled to be gay and un- 
concerned, and as immovable as he was 
himself. 

It was in one of those excursions that 
Max missed a locket that always hung on 
his watch-chain. 


“] must go back,” he said, “and look for 
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, aS would not lose that locket for a good 


“Ts it very valuable ?” asked Marjorie a 
little curiously. ; 

“To me, yes; for it contains the likeness 
of my future wife.” 

Marjorie would rather have died than that 
those keen, watchful eyes should have seen 
the change that for one instant came over 
her face. She recovered herself almost im- 
mediately. 

ad did not know we had to congratulate 

u,” she said. “You have kept us all 
in the dark.” 

By and by he overtook them, having 
taken a short cut across the fields. 

“TI found it,” he said briefly, “ lying in the 
middle of the road.” 

The locket hung at his watch-chain again. 
Marjorie, looking at it, wondered, with a 
strange curiosity, what the face inside was 
like, —the face of the woman who had the 
place that was hers once. She would not 
soon forget the look in his eyes when he 
spoke of his future wife. It was the last 
drop in her cup of bitterness that he had so 
utterly forgotten her as to be able so soon 
to love again. 

And yet she never showed one sign of the 
keen pain that she needed all her pride and 
resolution to keep from revealing itself in 
voice and manner the rest of the day. There 
was only one day more. On the morrow 
the Ripple would be homeward bound, and 
she would see the last of Max Vandeleur. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mes and Max were sitting on 
the beach together, watching the red 
flush of sunset crimsoning the mountains, 
and sending a flood of radiance on the 
shimmering water. 

“ Stay here,” Max had said; “I want to 
talk to you.” 

Frank and Ada were ont of sight, and 
Max had not said a word yet. Marjorie sat 
in silence, her hands in her lap, her mouth 
resolutely closed, and her eyes blue and 
fathomless as the waters beyond, looking 
steadily before her. 

Max watched the wind stirring the bright 
hair on her forehead, the soft, silky locks 
his hand had caressed in days gone by; 
and then his eyes wandered to the gold 
locket hanging on his watch-chain. Slowly 
he took it off, and held it in his hand. 

“ Marjorie,” he said. 

“ Well?” 

“ May I show you my wife’s face?” 

“ If you like,” indifferently. 

Max’s strong hand closed over the gold 
locket. 


“I do like; but first I want to tell you 
something about her.” 

There was almost an appeal for pity in 
the dark-blue eyes that ae one instant 
sought his face. He was free to marry 
whom he pleased, but it was hardly manly 
or generous that he should wish her to lis- 
ten to his love rhapsodies. Marjorie, how- 
ever, had recovered herself almost before 
that dumb appeal had quite left her eyes ; 
and her lips were closed in their old firm 
lines when he spoke next. 

“I want see to understand that she is, 
with all her faults, true and loving, and that 
she is more to me than anything else ever 
was or can be in this world.’ 

“ Captain Vandeleur, why do you tell me 
this?” 

“ Because I want you to understand her 
character before you see her face, — the 
sweetest face on this fair earth.” 

Max, watching the girlish face with 
strangely observant eyes, saw it quiver all 
over as if with sudden pain. If he had 
meant to punish her for making him suffer 
long before, he had succeeded well now in 
his wish. 

With a grave, tender smile he unfastened 
the locket, with an almost reverential tender- 
ness which was not lost on the girl at his 
side, and, without a word, he laid the locket 
on her outstretched hand. 

Marjorie, with a dull pain oppressing 
her heart, dropped her eyes, and saw, set in 
the little case of gold, her own face; and, 
looking up with great wide-opened, pain- 
filled eyes, she saw something in the face 
looking down at her, which brought the pas- 
sionate tears in a tempest of strong, wild 
weeping. 

Max took both her hands, and held them 
tightly. 

“Marjorie, was I presumptuous to take 
for granted that, in spite of that unhappy 
mistake, you did care for me all the time, as 
I have done for you, my darling, all these 
weary months?” 

Marjorie withdrew her hands from his 
clasp. 

Max took her in his arms, and held 
her tightly. 

* You = we were miserable without 
each other, dear; and, Marjorie, the voice 
that cried, ‘ Max, save me!’ told the truth 
then. Darling, did you think I would take 
you at your word, and let you go? Never, 
dear! Won’t you spesk, Marjorie?” 

Max Vandeleur was getting terribly in 
earnest. He was not a bit like the cold, 
cynical Max whose life had seemed a per- 
petual sneer. 

——- raised a very agitated, tearful 

e 


“You said you would never forgive me, 


Max.’ 
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“ Because I did n’t think you cared for | begin again? I won't give you up; so you 
me, Marjorie. I know you love me now; } must say‘ Yes.’ Say it, Marjorie.” 
and cannot we forget all that foolish, stupid| “Yes, Max,” responded Marjorie in the 
mistake, — we were both to blame, —and | softest of whispers. 
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THE COUNTRY BOY. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


ly from the crowded mart, not long ago, 
A bes | grew weary of his rural home. 
He longed to see the glitter and the show, 


here traffic centred, and in freedom roam, 


How small and cheerless had the homestead grown! 
But how expansive looked the scene afar! 


No more in beauty o’er the hay-field shone 
The sun for him, nor e’en the evening star 


"With smiling lustre o’er his sweetheart’s roof 


What time the fireflies rose a tangled braid. 

And so he kissed his mother’s trembling lips, 
Bade Kate adieu beneath the old elm’s shade, 
Pressed father’s hand, and sought ambition’s goal. 


In speeding train he drew life’s future pian. 
Great business secrets he would quickly learn ; 
For had he not the stature of a man? 

And did he not for fortune’s favors yearn? 


Yes, — neighbors called him smart; and, haply, now 
The day had dawned to try his latent powers. 

A smile lit up his smooth, unclouded brow: 

He saw no among the blooming flowers. 


“* A few short months,” he mused, “ will see me rich. 
Then to youth’s quiet haunts will I return, 

And bring the maiden of my wiser choice; | 

And then””— Some flying sparks his eyelids burn. 


Soon on the strong pave of the city grand 
He roams delighted: ’t is a novel scene. 
Block after block loom up on every hand, 
So close a corn-husk not slip between, 


His eyes with wonder every moment fill: 

How brilliant do the great store-windows gleam! 
No one around him stands an instant still. 

It seems the shifting glories of a 


All nf with bounding heart he strays around, 
At night beneath the gas-light sees the street. 
But somehow he has not true pleasure found: 
He ’s footsore, weary of the noise and heat. 


So leisurely he finds his boarding-place, 

Wondering who milked the kine at close of day; 
Who brought the wood; and pictures mother’s face, 
More sad and thoughtful now her boy ’s away. 


Confused by all the sights, with tired brain, 

He tumbles into bed, and restless lies, 
When slowly dawns the truth on him opie, - 
“ A stranger I, ’mong strangers ;”’ and he sighs. 


East Lempster, N. H., May, 1881. 


‘The yielding mattress has no soothing charm 


Like that old cot beneath the attic stair: 
For song of katydid comes fire alarm 
The hurly-burly, and the midnight glare. 


Across the room, where wide awake he lay, 
All night the street-lamps’ shadows wand flit: 
He missed the softening touch of moonlit ray 
On the white coverlet dear fingers knit; 

The old black cat curled in the cane-seat chair 
Beside his couch, and the bright valance there; 


And oft he thinks of Katy’s rosy cheeks 
And dimpled elbows with a tender pain, 
And wonders if she 's dreaming now of him, 
With hus last rose-bud ’neath her pillow lain. 


And every time he turns himself in bed 

He feels more strongly that he ’s out of place, 
Thinks of his sweet home-life with aching head: 
Strange he had never prized its rural grace. 


For when the sun that morning rose in view 
Plump up it came o’er tiles and blackened roof. 
No bannered pomp was there, the eye to woo: 
The very chimneys coldly stood aloof. 


A great homesickness surged within his breast: 
His little store of gold he counted o’er; 

Went out. and wandered aimlessly, nor looked 
At things that pleased so much the day before. 


He drifted on till he came to the door, 

The depot’s portal, through which he had pressed 
So eagerly to gair the city’s roar, 

And grasp its riches. How he ionged for rest! 


He saw a train all ready to go out, 

The black smoke pouring from the engine’s stack: 
He heard as in a dream the porter’s shout, 

And with longing down the shining track. 


Then something drew him in among the throvg 
That moved as if in fear of being late 

On toward the ticket window, and ere long 

He held a card, the symbol of his fate. 


For joy it brought among the granite hills 


- In two farm-houses, with his swift return: 


Fond mother’s eyes with tears of rapture fill, 
And little Katy’s cheeks with blushes burn, 


goin life’s sloping s 
weet Kate a nd, good an , though plain 
The mart a loafer lost, perhaps 
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There are some brill- 
iant toilets to be seen 
at Newport and Sar- 
atoga, Cape May and 
Long Branch, Long 
Island and Watch- 
Hill Point; but the 
sweetest things that 
we have seen for 
dresses were at a mu- 
sicale at Newport, 
where some young 
ladies amused their 
® friends and them- 
selves with violin 
and piano playing 
and very g voca 
exercises. The ladies were all under twen- 
ty-one, and are considered quite brilliant 
members of the really good society which 
can be met at Newport, in spite of the shod- 
dyites who, throng there to exhibit their 
money, and court attention. 

The reader can see for herself how be- 
coming the costumes are, and yet not one 
of them came from Paris, but were made in 
Boston and New York, and at no great ex- 
pense. If we mentioned the houses that 
turned out such work, and at 40” marché, 
our readers would think we were advertis- 
ing some particular house at the expense of 
another equally as deserving. This we have 
no desire to do, as most ladies have their fa- 
vorite dressmaker ; and when you do find 
one who can fit well, and is reasonable in 
price, stylish in trimming, and in the partic- 
ular hanging of a drapery which gives chic 
to the wearer, then seek no further. Be 
content, for you have found a miracle, and 
miracles do not happen so often as to be dis- 
regarded by the more fastidious in dress. 

In most of the dresses we have seen of 
- late we note three or four important changes. 
The bodices are made with much fewer 
seams, and come to the waist only in front, 
or in a point just below the waist. Some- 
times they have belts and buckles, but more 
often, in rich materials, a belt is made very 
deep of some four or six cross-cut folds of 
the material. Then there is a complete rev- 
olution in the matter of flounces, which have 
a to puffs. These are box-plaited or 

ilted at the top, and then at the other edge 
gathered, so that they stand out much after 
the fashion of a man’s trunk-hose. It re- 
mains to be seen whether this style will 
find favor, and whether it will prove to be 


SUMMER FASHIONS. 


BY MARIA LYDIA WINDSOR. 


desirable wear ; for the moment the bouffant 
appearance is lost it will become shabby and 
spoilt-looking, and it is difficult to see how 
crushing can be avoided in packing. Cas- 
ings and gatherings appear on almost every 
dress. Sometimes the whole front is a mass © 
of horizontal drawings, half an inch apart. 
Very often the bodices are gathered ina cir- 
cular fashion round the neck; but there is a 
very general make in which, from the waist 
to the depth of half a yard, the skirts are 
horizontally drawn with closely set runners, 
We are inclined to think that, in the desire 
for novelty, but little thought has been be- 
stowed on what is best suited to the figure. 
Hitherto we have run into extremes on the 
sice of slimness; these present fashions will 
produce no such result. What can be more 
opposed to slimness than a thick and wide 
band round the waist, and a series of gath- 
erings below it? and much opposed to good 
taste are the vivid contrasts which now are 
fashionable. We can best illustrate what 
we mean by describing one of these mix- 
tures. A foundation of dark-blue royal sat- 
in, which appears as the skirt, with numer- 
ous flounces round the edge, and gathered 
and drawn half a yard from the waist; and 
again, as a round, deep collarette with circu- 
lar drawings round the neck. On this dark 
but decided color imagine a chintz foulard 
of a creamy-brown shade, scattered over 
with Pompadour bouquets; the bodice of 
the same gathered; a cross-cut, folded belt, 
and dark-blue collarette. The foundation 
of the short skirts are no wider, but they 
are so much more trimmed that they seem 
to be twice as full as they were last season, 
and many are bouffant at the waist. 

Black will be much worn throughout the 
year, but it will be relieved by color; and 
one of the many new features of present 
fashions is, that most of the black dresses 
have the trimmings lined with a colored 
satin, which peeps out unexpectedly here 
and there, without much design. Fe or ex- 
ample, a handsome black velvet and satin 
dress, made with a long coat fastened with 
steel buttons, had the upper portion of the 
skirt cut in tabs, and lined with biscuit-col- 
or. Another black satin had dentated 
flounces, lined with pink; a fraise of satin, 
lined with pink, went down the front of the 

nish lace, which appears most ular. 
black dress the 
most liberally. There was a wide gathered 
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flounce, with many runnings by way of 
heading, round the skirt; the satin was red, 
in front formed a looped-up tunic, drawn 
back curtain-fashion, and bordered with 
deep lace; the back very bouffant; a full 
front of the red, and everywhere the vivid 
red peeping in as though quite without de- 
sign. 

Chessboard checks are quite among the 
newest patterns in silks; black silk with a 


check pattern in satin for example; or a 
corded check of brown and gold, and simi- 
lar mixtures. A brown and old-gold silk of 
this design was made without any mixture 
of ip material, or of different pattern or 
stuff, and the tunic was quite original, and 
points to an entirely new style. Instead of 
the edge hanging down, as it has hitherto 
done, it was caught up underneath ; the tunic 
consequently forming a puff, instead of a 


1% 


drapery ; it was gathered round the waist, 
and drawn up short in front. 

Home dressmakers will like a substitute 
for bone,— very thin steel, made in usefui 
lengths, and sold in bundles; each steel is 
covered with black ribbon, so that no casings 
are needed, and nothing has to be done but 
tack them on where required. We mention 
this because, though the bodices have less 
seams, they still oh many bones. The 
bodices are made high to the throat, and are 
fussy and fully trimmed at the neck, but the 

ves remain still very close and narrow. 


The new mantles of the year continue to 
be of the Dolman order; not quite so long 
as they were last season. They are made in 
satin, in brocade, in soleil, and in India 
cashmere; but in the two last materials 
there are some novelties. Cashmere has 
been made finer and closer, with a more sat- 
in-like surface, and soleil with a broader 
stripe. The Mother Hubbard cloaks con- 
tinue to be worn, and are being made up in 
Spanish lace as well as ia brocade and satin, 
black and brown; the latter having had a 
great run during the winter months. 


TALL, 
Sy 
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PEMBROKE OF THE ARGUS: AN EDITORIAL. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS, 


E sits at his office desk, in the wanin 
light of a winter afternoon, with hea 
bent and brows contracted ; sits, and speeds 
his pen, with vindictive energy, across and 
across the lengthening copy of tomorrow's 
leader. It is a savage fusillade against the 
politics, the person, the manners, and mor- 
als generally, of a rival editor; and he seems 
to enjoy the writing of it. 

Personally, Pembroke ot the Argus and 
Smith of the Record are excellent friends ; 
editorially, they abuse each other like mor- 
tal foes. They have found this sort of 
thing to pay, in local journalism. 

As he drives away at his congenial task, it 
is not, perhaps, the most felicitous moment 
in the world to sketch his portrait. His ex- 
pression is not amiable, and his eyes are 

rsistently downcast upon the crossed and 
‘blotted page before him, — glaring, doubt- 
less, in imagination, at his rival of the 
Record. When the dark-gray eyes are lift- 
ed, and the brows unbent; when the well- 
built figure stands erect, and the sharply cut 
lips are softened with the ‘genial smile that 
would make any one handsome, — then, if not 
at present, George Pemberton, chief editor 
of the Octagon Daily Argus, may be called 
a very good-looking man. 

To him enters Mr. Brainard, his second 
. in command, with a paper in his hand, and a 
pen behind his ear. He offers the present 
paper to his chief, and says, — 

“ Here ’s a little story, Geo: written b 
a young lady of the West Side. Think it 
will do forus? It’s about the right length.” 

This being the sole criterion by which 
Mr. Brainard judges each and every “arti- 
cle” to his notice. 

The chief editor lays down his pen, 
straightens his shoulders, and takes breath 
for a moment. He glances over the neat 
manuscript, sniffs at the title, and makes a 
few caustic, brief comments on the subject 
matter; and ends by deciding in favor of 
the story, as thus — 

“Hum! A Hero in Private Life. Writ- 
ten by a young lady. of course. Pretty lit- 
tle plot, — magnanimous rejected lover, 
- gaves the heroine’s life at great personal 
risk, and heroically bestows her, with his 
blessing, on the fortunate suitor. Yes, that 
will do, Brainard: a good, sloppy sort of 
thing like that is what we want to take the 
public’s fancy. Heroes in public life went 
out of date with wigs and small-clothes ; and 
magnanimity in love offairs is as extinct as 


the Dodo. But the public like these things. 
Get the young lady to send us some more of 
her sloppy little’stories.” 

And Pembroke takes up his pen, and pre- 
pares to resume his annihilation of the 
Record; tossing the sloppy story back to 
Mr. Brainard in rather a contemptuous 
fashion. The sub-editor smiles a little, and 
remarks, as he turns to go, — 

“So you don’t believe in that sort of he- 
ro, George ? Well, I do.” : 

“You do? Name me one!” 

Mr. Brainard only laughs, and goes into 
the press-room, without responding to the 
challenge. Nevertheless, he has one in his 
mind whom he might have named. Given 
the occasion, it is his belief, that George 
Pembroke would make a very presentable 
hero, in private or public life. Mr. Brainard 
has a-great respect and admiration for his 
taciturn and somewhat cynical chief; in- 
deed it is a feeling warmer than respect and 
admiration; for Pembroke is a man much 
beloved of men, though he has the poorest 
possible success with women.. Perhaps 
there is cause and effect in these two facts. 

His lieutenant being gone he re-com- 
mences on the slashing editorial; and pres- 
ently it is finished. He leans back witha 
sigh of satisfaction, wipes his pen, and be- 
gins to turn over a pile of miscellaneous pa- 
pers which are waiting his attention. 

Suddenly he gives a start, the color 
changes slowly in his face, and he stares, 
with a strange look in his gray eyes, at the 
 ’ of paper he has just taken up. 

t is a notice for the column of “ Wants,” 
which has somehow strayed in among the 
matter for the editorial department; and it 
announces that a lady will give instruction 
in the French language to pupils at their 
residences, and that her terms for such tui- 
tion will be moderate. But it is not this 
very ordinary announcement which has so 
startled the editor of the Argus, it is the 
advertiser’s name,— Mrs. Edna French 
Vane. 

Pembroke is thirty-three years old; and 
it goes without saying, that he has not ar- 
rived at this age without an experience of 
the heart. He was a good deal younger, 
in more than years, when that experience 
befell him; but he has not yet forgotten it. 
He has as little of the romantic, disappoint- 
ed lover about him, as may well be; he does 
not wear his heart upon his sleeve ; but all 
the more keenly, perhaps, he remembers the 
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romance of his youth, and the girl who jilted 
him, openly jilted him for another man, and 
aworthless manatthat. Hedoes not forget 
her, the shallow, faithless little flirt; but he 
takes the revenge upon her sex of believing 
them all to be faithless and shallow. So he 
puts love and marriage behind him for good, 
and sets at work in earnest to try his 
eam for the next best thing in life, — to 

t rich. 

It is a good many years since the ending 
of that youthful episode, and Pembroke is 
not yet rich. A young journalist, even if he 
does belong to the class distinguished as 
“rising,” does not make his fortune very 
rapidly. However, as proprietor and editor- 
in-chief of the Argus, Pembroke makes a 
living, and could support a wife if he had 
one But there seems very little probabilit 
that he will ever have one. From his land- 
lady and his washerwoman, to Mrs. Scott- 
Livingstone, who sends him cards to all her 
receptions, though he never goes, every wo- 
man who comes in contact with him under- 
stands that he 1s not a marrying man. 

And now— He sets his lips together, 
and is very silent, looking down at that little 
bit of paper, which seems to bring him face 
to face once more with EdnaFrench. He 
has not seen her, has gw A heard of her, 
since she married the handsome, good-for- 
nothing Clarence Vane; but he realizes, at 
this moment, how little his heart has changed 
in all these years. 

A man like Pembroke, who loves but 
once, loves not lightly. He is not thinking 
now that she was false and foolish, and that 
all her sex are like her; but, oh, that she 
had been true to him! How passing well 
he loved her; how well he loves her yet. 
a forgets the rest, and remembers only 

at. 

He remembers how young she was, and 
how thoughtless; but she is neither young 
nor thoughtless now. She is friendless, and 
in need: that bit of paper tells the story ; 
but it does not tell the whole. Is she wid- 
owed, or — what is quite as likely — desert- 
ed? If the good-for-nothing husband has 
forsaken her, she wants a friend; if she is 
free 

Pembroke thinks no further. He rises, 
and takes his hat, glances at the address 
named in that advertisement, looks into the 
press-room to notify Mr. Brainard that he is 
going out, and goes. 

He finds the address readily enough. It 
is a street of decent lodging-houses, and she 
lives in the most decent. He mentions her 
name at the door, and is directed to her 
rooms; and he goes up many stairs, and 
raps upon a panel of the “second door to 
the right.” He is stirred through every 
fibre of his being by the voice that bids him 
enter. 


He enters; and a lady puts down some 
sewing-work, and rises to receive him. A 
lady whom he would not have known if he 
had met her by chance, so much older and 
sadder, so pale, so wan, so worn with many 


cares. His heart leaps with a great, pas- 
sionate throb of tenderness and pity; then 
a different feeling brings a color to his 
cheek and a flash into his eyes; for she is 
dressed in black. 

She has recognized him instantly. She 
stands wavering for a moment, and then 
sinks back into her chair, with a faint ex- 
clamation ; — 

“ George Pembroke !” 

He comes toward her quickly. 

“TI am sorry that my abrupt appearance 
has startled you, Mrs. Vane. I—I trust 


you are not sorry to see an old friend.” 

“TI have not so many friends, new or old,” 
she answers sadly, “that I can be otherwise 
glad to see them. But how did you 


than 
know 

“You sent an advertisement to our paper: 
I am editor of the Avgus,” he explains. 

“1 did not know it,” she says simply. 

“I suppose not. I was surprised to learn 
that you were here,—in Octagon,” says 
Pembroke. 

He does not quite know what to say, now 
that he finds himself in her presence. He 
looks at the black dress, and after a mo- 
ment, says, — 

“1 hope I have not taken a liberty in 
calling 

“Surely not; you are very kind to come, 
Mr. Pembroke.” 

She offers him a chair, and he sits down, 
still at a loss for appropriate remarks. 
There ensues an awkward silence, which he 
breaks at last, by asking desperately, — 

“ Mrs. Vane, are you a widow?” 

She gives him an amazed look, and an- 
swers, — 

“A widow! No; did you think so?” 

“ You wear mourning,” falters Pembroke ; 
“and — your advertising for pupils in French 
— led me to believe ” — 

His stammering explanation trails off in- 
to embarrassed silence; and it is some mo- 
ments before she replies. 

“ I wear mourning for my child, — my lit- 
tle girl, I lost her last fall,” she says at 
length ; and continues with bitter calmness, 
“As for the necessity of earning my own 
bread, that is nothing new to me. My hus- 
band” — 

She pauses, and seems tolisten. A stum- 
bling step is heard coming slowly up the 
stairs ; and, with a flush rising to her cheek, 
and a glance at Pembroke, —a glance that 
heart, — she says, — 

“That is he. He is halt sober, I think.” 

The stumbling step draws near, and stops, 
the door opens, and George Pembroke be- 
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holds the man for whom Edna threw him 
over. He certainly is not more than half 
sober. He was a gay, handsome, worthless 
young idler, when he caught the foolish, 
girl’s fancy of Edna French. He stands 
there now, a drunken brute, a sot. 

He stands in stupid surprise, and looks at 
Pembroke, and then at Edna; and she 
says, in a hard, cold voice, — 

“This is Mr. Pembroke of the Daily Ar- 
gus. 1 am going to advertise in his paper 
to give French lessons.” 

r. Vane grunts, and intimates a natural 
surprise that the editor of the Argus should 
take so much trouble for such a matter. 

“ Mr. Pembroke is an old friend. I knew 
him when I was a girl,” says Edna, in ac- 
cents of ice. 

Thereupon Mr. Vane becomes amiable, 
and expresses the hope that Mr. Pembroke 
will remember old times when he charges 
for the advertisement, and make it easy. 

Pembroke constrains himself to make a 
decently civil answer; and, rising, says to 
Edna, — 

- “ Perhaps I can render some assistance in 
securing you a good set of pupils, Mrs. 
Vane, if you will permit me.” : 

And so he leaves her, with the husband 
of herchoice. There is nothing else that he 
can do; but he is sick at heart to think upon 
the life that she mustlead. He goes back 
to the office, and almost astonishes Mr. 
Brainard by the energy with which he re- 
sumes his work. Reading notices, book re- 
views, the state ot the public finances, and 
the interests of tax-payers, no matter what, 
he takes themsall in hand, and plies his 
busy pen long after Brainard and all the 
rest have gone. It is very late when he 
leaves the office, too tired in mind and body 


to feel the pain he has been fighting down; | 


for George knows well there is no cure for a 
sick heart so potent as hard work. 

Late as it is when he goes home to his 
lodgings, yet it is early when he starts for 
the office next morning. There is a good 
deal of bustle in the streets, however. A 
circus is coming into town,and crowds have 
come out to see the street parade; and, as 
Pembroke draws near the office of the Ar- 
gus, he finds the street full of carts, car- 
riages, and all manner of teams, which have 
backed off the main thoroughfare to avoid 
the circus procession. A hackman is strug- 
gling with a pair of spirited horses, frighten- 
ed by the blaring band, and fluttering flags ; 
they break away from his control, and make 
a mad dash down the narrow street; and 
Pembroke sees an excited individual stagger 
out in front of them, and fall, under their 
very feet. He knows the man; it is Edna’s 
husband, Clarence Vane; drunk, even so 
early in the morning. 

If the sot is killed by the horses’ hoofs, 


Edna will be free; it will be better for her, 
is the thought that flashes into Pembroke’s 
mind. There is no aid at hand except his 
own, for everybody has rushed away to 
look at the circus. 

For an instant he hesitates ; one instant 
only. The next, with a curse on his unman- 
ly impulse, he springs forward, seizes the 
plunging horses with all his strength, and 
iurls them back. He snatched at the drunk- 
en wretch floundering among the hoofs and 
wheels, and drags him up, unhurt, thanks to 
the special providence which watches over 
such as he, 

As he rises, something strikes Pembroke 
on the breast, — one of those beating hoofs, 
the pole of the carriage, he knows not what; 
but it strikes him sharply, with a crash that 
seems to knock the breath out of his body, 
and sends him reeling backward, blinded, 
deathly sick, with a sensation such as he 
has never known before. He does not fall, 
however ; some one grasps him by the shoul- 
ders ; a voice cries, “It is Mr. Pembroke, 
— Pembroke of the Avgus/” and then he 
loses consciousness. 

When he -comes to his senses again, he 
finds himself in the apothecary shop at the 
corner, with a crowd around him, and a pun- 
gent odor in his nostrils. His clear mind 
takes in the state of te case at once, and 
he sits up, and asks after the spt for whom 
he has risked his life. 

“Oh, he ’s safe enough,” replies the drug- 
gist, who stands at his elbow. ‘You can’t 
hurt that kind of chap. But you got a pret- 
ty hard knock, Mr. Pembroke. You had 
better go home and see a doctor.” 

Pembroke stands up, and puts his hand to 
his chest for a moment; then shakes him- 
self together, and says, — 

“No, I thlnk not. It wasa hard knock, 
that ’s a fact, but I believe I ’m all right 
now.” 

He laughs at offers of further attention, 
and goes his way to his office. Mr. Brain- 
ard has heard of the occurrence, and is rath- 
er indignant. He tries to rebuke Pembroke 
for his recklessness in running such a risk 
for a drunken loafer; but Pembroke will 
not have any words about the matter. He 
turns it off with a quiet, peremptory insist- 
ence which his subordinate understands, 
and obeys. It goes into the paper as an 
item,—“ Hack horses on the rampage;” 

and that is the end of it, says the editor. 
But he makes a mistake, for the end is not 
yet come. 

It is a busy day in the office, and Pem- 
broke works hard ; but that he always does. 
Once or twice he feels a sharp pain, that 
makes him catch his breath, and lift his 
hand to his chest; and Mr. Brainard ob- 


serves that he grows pale and weary, as the 
day draws to its close. 
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“What is the matter, George?” he says 
anxiously. “You look about half sick. I 
’m afraid you have n’t got over that business 
this morning.” 

“Well, there is a sort of pain here,” Pem- 
broke admits, touching that bruised spot on 
his breast, and wincing involuntarily as he 
does it; but he adds lightly, “ It is nothing 
of any consequence: don’t be so fussy, 
Brainard.” 

Brainard is not satisfied, however. He 


begs his chief to leave off, and go home ear- 


ly, for once. But there is yet a good deal 
of work to be done, work that Pembroke 
never leaves to any other hand than his 
own; and he insists on remaning late as 
usual; will not even allow the sub-editor to 
stay and share his labors. So Mr. Brain- 
ear | who is a married man, goes home, per- 
force, to his wife,and his waiting supper ; 
and Pembroke is left alone. 

One by one, he takes up his tasks, and 
one by one they are laid aside, completed ; 
and, when the last is done, and all is ready 
for the paper in the morning, a neighboring 
church-clock has struck the midnight hour. 
But still he sits there in the brooding si- 


lence, though he has laid his pen aside, and 
ag the last, close-written sheet away. 

ith elbows leaning on his desk, and head 
bent down upon his folded hands, Pembroke 
sits iale; but his work is finished. 

At last, he lifts his head, with a long and 
weary sigh, and half rises from his place; 
but, with the movement, a spasm seizes him, 
and holds him like a demon’s clutch. His 
face turns white, he utters a hoarse groan, 
and sinks back in his chair, pressing both 
hands tu his breast, weak and breathless 
with that awful, rending pain. 

For a moment he dares not stir. Then 
slowly, slowly, the agony relaxes, and he 
tries to rise; but he cannot. His hands fall 
helpless, and the pallor of his face turns 
ashen gray. His eyelids droop, and a 
— murmur comes faintly from his 
ips:— 

Mel have worked too long. I want rest. 
I must sleep—sleep,—and dream of — 
Edna!” 

And Pembroke of the Argus lays down 
his head upon the desk, ol | sleeps: that 
long, that dreamless sleep, which knows no 
waking upon earth. 


HINTS ON THE PROPER MANAGEMENT OF THE SKIN. 


BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


R obvious reasons I cannot, in this pa- 

per, enter into a minute description of 

the anatomy and physiology of the skin, in- 

teresting though it would be to many. I 

must refer the reader who needs or desires 

information on such a subject to the stand- 
ard authorities. 

I have before now endeavored to explain 
how extremely important are the functions 
which the skin has to perform; how that, 
independent of actual and visible perspira- 
tion, an insensible transpiration or exhala- 
tion is continually going on from the surface 
of our bodies, and how on this account the 


' skin is the great regulator of the animal 


heat; how the skin is the repository of the 
sense of touch and feeling, and the protec- 
tor of all the parts that lie beneath it; how 
the amount of fluid that passes from each 
of our bodies during four-and-twenty hours 
would average about three pints, and how, 
in this evaporating fluid, many substances 
find their way to the surface of the body, 
which if retained in the system would act 
injuriously, if not indeed as positive pois- 


ons: such, for example, as the acids that 
cause both gout and rheumatism. 

I will not try to explain to my readers 
the conditions which are necessary, in or- 
der to obtain so desirable a result; and I 
think I shall be doing right to first and fore- 
most say a word or two about the proper 
nourishment of the body, for upon this toa 
oy large extent depends the health of the 
skin. 

We nourish our frames, then, from the 
food we eat. The first meal of the day, pre- 
suming one is in fair health and strength, 
should be, to use a common phrase, “a 
hearty one.” Mind, I do not advise any 
one to eat to repletion, — only pigs may do 
this, and they live but to eat and sleep; but 
man has work to perform, and no meal of 
the day should be a heavy one. But a per- 
son is certainly not in good health who has 
not a good appetite for breakfast; there 
must in such a case be a screw loose some- 
where, and the more speedily it is seen to 
the better, or evil will be the result. Our 
forefathers drank sack for breakfast; our 
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forefathers lived much more in the open air 
than wedo; and so their sons and daughters 
must content themselves with the milder 
beverages, tea and coffee. And nothin 
can be better if they are properly made a 
served. If; but, alas and alas! how sel- 
dom one gets a cup of either good tea or 
coffee. A word about each. Plain black 
tea is the best; if a fair price is paid for it, 
it will come far cheaper in the long run; 
never, after adding the water, set the teapot 
on the hob to simmer for any length of time. 
Here is how I advise the infusion to be pre- 
pared: Take a silver or brown earthen 
teapot, and, having heated it, put in the tea, 
and set it on the hob to heat and dry for 
about a minute without the lid, just until 
you can scent the aroma rising. Have the 
water doiling ere you pour it in; you may 
then but on the lid, and replace the teapot 
on the hob for three minutes, and no longer. 
It should now be drunk, else instead of an 
infusion you will have a decoction; iastead 
of imbibing the good qualities of the tea 
alone, you will swallow also its deleterious, 
not to say poisonous, properties. 
Brain-workers, especially literary men, 
often need some refreshment during their 
labors, and in my opinion there is nothing 
so grateful as coffee, drunk either hot or 
cold. with or without sugar and milk. 
Those who have to travel long journeys by 
train, would do well to take in their bags a 
bottle or two of well-made tea. There is no 
stimulant so exhilarating ; the effects of beer 
or spirits on the tired body are only tran- 
sient,— they soon pass off, and leave one 
more tired and weary than before. Milk 
may be drunk in the coffee or tea for break- 
fast, but I doubt whether elderly or even 
middle-aged people should drink milk cold 
at any time; it is often most indigestibie, al- 
though it may be taken in small quantities, 
mixed with soda-water, even by the most 
delicate. A patient of mine, only last week, 
some hours after partaking freely of cold 
milk was attacked by sickness and vomiting, 
which resisted all treatment until the third 
day, when relief seemed to be brought about 
by his bringing up a vast white cheesy mass, 
very much larger than he could have swal- 
lowed. Milk, I grant you, is the most nu- 
tritious aliment which we possess, but even 
milk must be partaken of with due consid- 
eration. Cocoa is also highly nutritious. 
Dinner, I have often said, should be par- 
taken of early by those who value their 
health. The luncheon of the present day 
is in very truth nothing else than a dinner, 
and, as that, it does well, but the evening 
meal desires no other name than that of sup- 
ber; and a very heavy and indigestible one 
it often is too, requiring all kinds of wines 
and stimulants to effect its digestion and 


people who live in this way as a rule, and 
eat more stimulating food than is good for 
them, age before their time, and suffer from 
ekzema and irritation of the skin in their 
later years. 

Let me now seriously advise any reader 
who may suffer, or who is apt to suffer, from 
skin irritation to abstain from the use of too 
much animal food, strong soup, or such 
stimulating food as goose, ets or pork; to 
eat a due proportion of green vegetables as 
well as potatoes, and not to use either beer 
or spirits. 
Ekzema is an ailment of the skin which 
is very common now-a-days in the old and 
middle-aged, and there is little doubt that 
itis very much aggravated by taking stimu- 
lants tween meals. Beer especially 
seems to increase the trouble aud inconven- 
ience caused by this tiresome complaint, 
If any stimulant.is needed, claret should be 
used, and it need not be the most expensive 
either. If this disagrees, Tarragona may 
be tried. I earnestly urge young people to 
abstain entirely from dricking beer with 
their food, that is to say if they are at all 
particular about personal appearance, and 
wish to avoid a blotchy face and muddy com- 

plexion, 

And this leads me to say just here a word 
or two about a kind of acne of the face, 
from which ladies, either young or middle- 
aged, often suffer. It is commonly called 
the “rose drop,” and consists of red spots 
on the face, and even pimples which suppu- 
rate, or along with the redness there may be 
some thickening of the skin. It is worse 
after eating, especially if the person suffer- 
ing has been tired before she sat down, or 
has to hurry through the meal. It usually 
commences with simple flushing or redden- 
ing of the face. I do not mean blushing: 
the redness is more permanent by far than 
simple blushing. It goes and comes, but it 
cannot go and come lung without causing 
permanent spots on the skin ot the face, 
and after atime the redness changes to a 
bluish hue. Now this is a state of matters 
which is really very distressing, and the sub- 
ject of which deserves our pity and commis- 
eration all the more in that people so afflict- 
ed are often supposed to have brought it 
about through over-indulgence in stimu- 
lants. The cause is dedility, engendered 
somehow. The digestion is generally weak 
or fickle, and this should be set to rights: 
bitter tonics should be taken along with 
some of the mineral acids, and tincture of 
steel will also do gocd. 

About a grain of corrosive sublimate in 
an ounce of eau-de-Cologne may be twice a 
day a aged to the face. Juniper tar soa 
shoul used for matutinal ablution, an 


the face may be washed in the same way at 


produce subsequent sleep. No wonder that 


night, and afterward the benzoated ointment 
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of zinc should be applied, to be washed off 

in in the morning, the water used being 
cold. If it does not yield to this ointment, 
add to each ounce of it ten grains of the 
iodide of sulphur. 

Supper often agrees best if solid instead 
of sloppy; if you will avoid a heated and 
easily irritated skin, however, it had best be 
partaken of two hours before retiring for the 
night. Supper, too, should be moderate, 


No one can retain a really healthy skin 
who does not take proper and sufficient ex- 
ercise. The kind of exercise depends upon 
a great many things, on the age among 
others. Boys, for instance, must romp and 
play. and the more wild the game they are 
engaged in the better. While boys play 
wildly let girls play merrily ; have they not 
among other things the skipping rope, and 
the power, and, 1f well, the will, to dance, ay, 
and to sing? Parents ought in every way 
to encourage their children in singing; it 
strengthens both voice and lungs, and ma 
even keep consumption itself at bay. Old- 
er people ought likewise to take abundant 
exercise, and they are never to forget that it 
must be of a kind capable of giving pleasure, 
—exercise that interests them and with- 
draws their minds for the time entirely from 
all work and all worry. For adults, especi- 
ally those of middle age, exercise should not 
be too fatiguing, or too long continued ; for 
that puts a strain upon the skin, and may 
induce future ailments thereof. 

As to clothing, its effects for good or evil 
upon the skin must never be overlooked. 
It would be a good thing for many if they 
would study comfort in clothing more, and 
the fashions thereof less. Says Boer- 
haave, “ Only fools and paupers suffer from 
cold ; the latter not having money enough to 
buy clothes, and the former not having the 
sense to wear them.” I mentioned the 


word comfort with reference to clothing, and 
your feelings, believe me, must be your 
guide as to what kind of clothing, and how 
much or how little to wear, whether abroad 
by day or in bed by night. Now remember- 
ing that the skin is continually undergoing 
a change, the outer or scarf-skin constantly 

assing off and being replenished from the 
inner structures; remembering, too, how 
much deleterious matter, both unctuous and 
saline, passes through the skin, and which 
if not removed by washing will tend to form 
a pellicle which will interfere with the free 
action of the skin, —surely I need adduce no 
other argument in favor of daily and com- 
plete ablution of the whole body, either in 
tepid or in cold water, or in both. 

The skin is so important an emunctory 
that even the impartial performance of its 
functions is incompatible with healthful ex- 
istence; and, to put it in plain, straightfor- 
ward language, whenever I meet with a be- 
ing who is a stranger to the bath, I pity him 
in my own mind just as much as I woulda 
creature with one lung i neither the one nor 
the other can enjoy life fully. 

{ have come to look upon the soap bath 
as almost a prophylactic against skin disor- 
ders. It is so simple, too, and is the per- 
fection of a matutinal or ante-prandial bath ; 
for it strengthens the body and exhilarates 
the mind, while it soothes the jaded nerves, 
banishes every feeling of weariness, and re- 
stores the appetite. basin of hot water, a 
flesh-glove, and a piece of plain soap, with 
the usual morning tub and big sponge, is all 
that is required. The body is first thor- 
oughly lathered and well rubbed over. This 
should not eo: more than two minutes, 
and then the co a or tepid sponge bath is 
taken. And those who can stand it should 
use cold water rather than tepid water; the 
re-action and the feeling of exhilaration is 
more perfect after the former. 


CHARACTER. 


1. is nothing which adds so much 
to the beauty and power of man as good 
moral character. Itis his health, his influ- 
ence, his life. It dignifies him in every 
station, exalts him in every position, and 
glorifies him at every period of life. Such 
a character is more to be desired than any- 
thing else on earth. It makes a man free 
and independent. No servile tool, no 


croaking sycophant, no treacherous honor- 
seeker, ever bore such a character. The 
pure joys of truth and rightecusness ever 
spring in such a person, If young men but 
knew how much a good character would 
dignify and exalt them, how glorious it 
would make their prospects, even in this 
life, never should we find them yielding to 


the groveling purposes of human nature, 
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A TRIBUTE. 
BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 


OSES red and white and gold 
Breathing balm from every fold, 
ily-of-the-vale, 


—— fair and violet blue, 
Jowslip with your — hue, 
Drooping faint pale; 


Mosses green and ivy vine, 
Dahlia biooms and eglantine, 
Heart’s-ease sighing low, 
Royal tulips grand and gay, 
oo that sportive play 
n the sunbeam’s glow ; 


age d buds that nestled cool 
By the forest’s drowsy pool * 


When the May flowers came, 
Sweet arbutus dak and shy, 
Pansies bluer than the sky, 

Crocus cups of flame ; 


lilies white and fair 
Bend above the golden hair, 
Bnght as sunht skies 
willows softly 
er the grass-grown, low ve, — 
There our loveliest lies. —" 


Scuopack LanpinG, N.Y., June, 1881. 
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POOR MISS ALSTON. 


BY FRANK H. ANGIER. 


CHAPTER I. 


OR Miss Alston! The fashionable 

world did not say that now so often as 
formerly, but those who remembered that 
unhappy night, years ago, when Edith Als- 
ton, arrayed in her wedding robe, awaited 
the bridegroom, who came not, still said, 
“Poor Miss Alston !” 

When Edith Alston became engaged to 
Herbert Allen, the same fashionable world 
smiled its approval. She had been a belle, 
and it is always a satisfactory thing for a 
belle to be married. Herbert Allen, though 
not rich, was still considered by Miss Als- 
ton’s friends a desirable parti. The day for 
the wedding was fixed, the evening came, 
the company assembled. In the drawing- 
room the minister awaited the coming of the 
bride and groom ; in her chamber, with beat- 
ing heart, and sparkling eyes, the bride, 
long since decked with her bridal jewels, 
sat waiting. A messenger, despatched to 
his house, returned with the intelligence 
that Herbert Allen had, at noon, sailed for 
Euro Miss Alston received the news 
with impassive, though marble, features, and 
ye to be left alone. Then, when 
locked securely within the privacy of her 
own apartments, she pressed her palms up- 
on her temples, and, with a piteous cry, feil 
senseless, almost lifeless, to the floor. 

There was nothing disgraceful in this his- 
tory, unless, indeed, it may be adisgrace to 
be jilted: but from that hour Miss Alston 
resolutely avoided the society of her friends. 
There were rumors that her mind was 
slightly deranged, but this story was doubt- 
less only an embellishment of the current 
gossip, added to give her story a more ro- 
mantic interest. 

Almost immediately after her wedding- 
dress had been lain aside, Miss Alston de- 
veloped a strange desire for travel. Being 
of age, an orphan, and possessed of a for- 
tune in her own right, there were none to 
say her nay, and, accompanied only by an 
old and trusted servant, Miss Alston began 
a series of erratic wanderings that lasted for 

ears. Considering her beauty, her wealth, 

independence, the fashionable world 
more than ever wondered at her lover's base 
desertion. 

On the 24th of July, 1862, Miss Alston 
found herself at Long Beach, a little water- 
ing place on the coast of Maine. It was 
near the middle of what had thus far been a 

10 


long and hot afternoon. The broad, glis- 
tening expanse of white sand before the ho- 
tel lay steeping in the scorching sun; the 
long, level line of sleepy blue sea, was 
broken only here and there by a loitering 
sail ; the surf rolled in upon the beach lazily, 
and the idle breeze was hot to Miss Alston’s 
cheek as she sat by her open window, look- 
ing earnestly out between the closed blinds. 
At what was she gazing so eagerly, while 
her black eyes glittered, and her dark cheek 
flushed, her nervous hand grasped the 
arm of the chair in which she sat, until her 
finger-nails were colorless? It could not 
have been the sand or the sea; it could not 
have been yonder native with his oxen and 
load of seaweed, slowly making their way 
along the beach; it could not have been the 
little group of summer boarders on the cool 
piazza below her, —the gentlemen in linen 
and white duck, with their feet upon the 
railing, the ladies. in muslin, with their 
worsteds in their laps? None of these 

ple claimed Miss Alston’s attention. Her 
eyes were bent in another direction,— 
upon two persons standiny at the farther end 
of the piazza, where a screen of vines partly 
hid them from the other boarders. The 
vines led a discouraged existence under the 
adverse influences of wind, salt, and sun, 
and were far from thick enough to screen 
these persons from the eager, searching, 
cat-like gaze of the dark girl in the chamber 
above. 

One of these people who so engaged Miss 
Alston’s attention, was Herbert Allen: the 
other a woman. 

All Edith Alston’s wanderings, all these 
years of patient searching, all these weary 
miles of travel, had not beenin vain. Their 
a was accomplished. She had found 

im, 

And once she had loved him. If that 
fashionable world of which she no 
formed a part, had not been sure of that 
fore, it would have believed itnow. Noone 
watching her at this moment could have 
doubted it. Her attitude, her firmly set 
Ups, the fierce and stealthy glint in her eyes, 
like the look of a tiger suddenly disappoint- 
ed of its prey, all expresses a hatred that 
could only have been born of a great love. 
She had been the woman scorned, than 
whom “ hell hath no greater fury.” 

And the woman below: who was she? 
Miss Alston, still gazing fixedly through the 
blind, looked down upon a Jette figureya 
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mass of hair that was full of curls and rip- 
ples, and upon a pair of blue eyes that turn- 
ed to Herbert with a look of the utmost ten- 
derness and confidence. 

“ Where are you going, Dora?” 

“For a walk down the beach. It is so 
hot up in those rooms.” 

“ Shall I go with you, dear?” he asked. 

“Not unless you wish. I ’ve got a 
splendid novel, and I ’m going to find a nice 
shady place among the rocks somewhere, 
and finish it.” 

: He laughed, and bent over and kissed 
er. 

“You will hardly miss my company then,” 
he said. I ’ll stay here, and take a nap in 
the hammock. By and by I ’ll come and 
hunt you up. Don’t walk too far in the 
sun 


There was that in his words and manner — 
half-indifferent, half-tender, and yet authori- 
tative — that would scarcely bear any other 
interpretation than the one given it by Miss 
Alston, It was the manner of a newly mar- 
ried husband to a young wife. 

“Raise my parasol for me,” said Dora. 
Pe ee silk lining will make my face 
look red as a beet, but I can’t help it.” 

She tripped down the steps, turning upon 
him, as she went, a playful, laughing glance, 
while Edith Alston watched her retreating 
figure with a face that was not pleasant to 
contemplate. Haudsome though Miss Als- 
ton was, her features at that moment were 
not ‘those of a woman, but rather those of 
an avenging fate. 

“She is his wife,” she said under her 
breath. “She has usurped my place. She 
shall not hold it long.” 

As Dora passed down the long line of 
surf, and became lost to sight behind an in- 
tervening point, Miss Alston arose, and, 
putting on her hat, left her room, as though 
seized with a sudden a Passing out 
of the hotel bya side door, she took the 
same direction that Dora Allen had taken. 
As she passed along the beach, she noticed 
that the tide was going out. 

It is a strange anomaly of the human 
mind, that when it is filled bya great and 
overwhelming purpose, joy, or sorrow, the 
commonest things intrude themselves upon 
its attention, with a hundred times more 
than usual distinctness and pertinacity. In 
this walk upon the beach, Miss Alston's 
eye sought out every footprint in the sand. 
She took careful note of the rocks upon the 
right, of the nooks and niches between the 
boulders. She counted the gulls that cir- 
cled overhead ; she noted how far the tide 
had fallen, and wondered how long it would 
be before it again come in. There seemed 
‘a salt smell in the air that was new to her; a 
strange sound in the waves, that she had 


When out of sight of the hotel, she stop- 
ped, and, leaning wearily against a boulder, 
stood for a long time gazing wearily out to 
sea. Whatever had been her sudden im- 
pulse in leaving the hotel, it was evident 
either that she had abandoned her intention, 
or that she desired an opportunity to reflect 
before proceeding farther. The fever in 
her blood had begun to burn itself out. 

For an hour she stood thus, motionless 
against the rock,+while the distant sails 
drifted slowly across the horizon, and the 
tide crept farther and farther away, A 
fisherman with nets upon his shoulder pass- 
ed before her along the beach. 

“You had better be getting home, my 
lass,” he said, “if ye live far from here. 
We shall have some wind out of that cloud, 
and some water may be.” 

He pointed to a low, dark cloud, witha 
crest like a pile of crimson snow, that had 
appeared above the horizon, Miss Alston 
raised her eyes. 

“Ebb tide,” he continued, stopping to 
look off over the sea. “ Wind most allers 
comes up with the tide. 1 never seed a 
thunder-storm at low water, but when the 
tide turns, we ’l] have it, sure.” 

He shifted his burden to the other shoul- 
der, and trudged on, but Miss Alston did 
not move unti] long after he had passed 
from sight. At last she brushed a tear 
from her eye angrily, and arose. But she 
did not return toward the hotel, She went 
in the direction taken by Dora Allen. 

If she was looking for her, she had not 
long to search, though she found her in a 
manner quite unexpected In the shade of 
an old wreck, and in the safe shelter ofa 
little cove, a fishing boat lay anchored. A 
wall of large rocks protected it from the 
beating of the surf beyond. Though the 
keelock, attached to its painter, was fast im- 
bedded in the sand at some distance above 
high-water mark, the suction of the ebbin 
tide had drawn the boat outward to the fu 
extent of the rope, and it now lay idly float- 
ing and rocking upon the gentle swell. In 
the stern was Dora Allen, fast asleep, her 
face shaded by her parasol, her book fallen 
from her hand, and her hat, held by its rib 
bons wound about her wrist, lay idly in her 
lap. She had evidently found the boat half 
floating, its bow, perhaps, grounded u 
the beach, and, stepping in, had pushed it 
off, and, lulled by the drowsy breeze, and 
soft rocking of the swell, had fallen into 
sweet oblivion. 

Miss Alston stopped, and looked upon 
the sleeping girl. She certainly formed a 

icture well worthy Miss Alston’s attention. 
Her red lips were slightly parted, her closed 
eyes revealed the extraordinary length of 
their fringe of lashes, while a tress of brown 


-pever heard before. 


hair, escaped from its confinement, was 
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fluttering gently in the rising breeze. A 
more lovely figure, in a more beautful pose, 
and in a more appropriate setting, would 
have been hard to find. But Edith Alston 
thought nothing of these things. The sight 
seemed to arouse in her breast the madness 
which had until the past half-hour possess- 
ed her. Her eyes glittered, her cheek 
flushed, her breath came short and quick. 
She stood for several moments gazing in- 
tently in the girl's face, but Dora did not 
awake. The tide was creeping slowly out; 
the dark cloud on the horizon was becoming 
darker ; the wind and sea were rising. Miss 
Alston bent down, and slowly drew the boat 
toward the shore. Then, with an effort, 
she lifted the buried keelock from the sand, 
and, heedless of her feet or dress, waded 
out, and placed it softly across the bow. 
Still the girl did not awake. A slight push 
now from Miss Alston’s arm would send the 
boat, with its sleeping occupant, out of the 
cove, beyond the breakers, into deep water. 
The fast-ebbing tide would carry it out to 
sea. Still the slumbering figure did not 
awake, and poor, mad Miss Alston, with 
murder in her heart, stood gazing intently 
into the young, innocent face, and hesitated, 
with one hand upon the boat. 


CHAPTER II. 
eer night the wind whistled around 


the deserted piazza of the hotel, and 
the surf, now a very wall of black and foam- 
crested water, pounded upon the beach with 
a fury that made it tremble. The thunder 
crashed in —— peals around the sky, 
and vivid sheets of lightning, illumining the 
windows, gave to the frightened inmates of 
the house momentary pictures of a raging sea, 
beneath the horrid blackness ot night. 
But, although most of the guests sought the 
companicnship of each other in the billiard- 
room or the cheerful precincts of the com- 
mon parlor, three of them were absent, and 
exposed to the fury of the storm. 

On the lonely beach, in the darkness and 
the rain, Herbert Allen and Edith Alston 
met face to face. Face to face with the 
man whom, saint or devil, she had once 
loved more than all the world beside. Face 
to face with the woman he had, rightly or 
wrongly, abandoned years ago. In the 
lightning’s flash, like a vision illumined in 
unearthly light, each appeared to the other, 
out of the blackness. 

“ Edith !” 

Her eyes were riveted on his as he look- 
ed, and, though he saw her but an instant, 
he felt that she was still gaaing upon him 
with the same stony, weird, unnatural stare. 

Her lips parted, and gave utterance to a 
single word. 


“Well?” 

It was only a word, but in its singular 
enunciation it expressed all the maddening 
agony of spirit she had undergone in these 
terrible years. 

“Edith, have you believed me, in all this 
time, the villain 1 have seemed?” 

“What else could I think?” she answer 
ed. “Herbert Allen, I loved you better, I 
think, than woman ever loved man before. 
From the hour of —of our separation, | 
have hated you. I have searched the world 
for you for five long years. I vowed re- 
venge. Today, revenge is mine!” 

“Edith! Edith!” he cried, “you don’t 
know. I cannot tell you all now. Some 
news of my affliction must surely have 
reached you. For many dreadful weeks 
before — our separation, | had been troub- 


led. I felt bewildered. God help me! I 


did not know that I was going mad. My 
mother died in a madhouse. On the day 
fixed for our wedding, 1 was on my way to 
Europe, the victim of a madman’s freak. 
For three years I was an inmate of an 
asylum there. When at last I was pro- 
nounced cured, and discharged, I returned 
to fulfill my promise. You had gone, 20 
one knew where, and I have been searching 
for you, my darling, ever since. Edith! 
Edith! come back to me!” j 

He heid out his arms. A vivid flash of 
lightning revealed Miss Alston to him, lean- 
ing againsta rock, her hair disheveled, her 
figure drenched with rain, her palms press- 
ed tight upon her temples. 

“Herbert! You are not married!” 

“No, no. What do you mean?” 

“She—who was with you — today — 
she is not — your wife?” 

“Mywife! She is my sister. For Heave 
en’s sake, do you know aught of her?” 

Miss Alston reeled,and would have fallen, 
had henot sprung forward tocatch her. But 
she pushed him from her with all her force, 
and cried, in a voice that rang high above 
crash of thunder or the roaring of the 

ale, — 
, “TI did not know! I thought she was 
your wife. You will rever see her more, 

erbert, for she is dead.” , 

He could only repeat the word, and look 
at her in perplexed amazement. 

“She is drowned!’ she cried, beating her 
breast with both her hands. “She has 
floated out to sea—in a boat,—asleep! 
I—I am her murderer! I thought you 
were her husband; that she had come be- 
tween you and me. God help me! I too 
am going mad!” 

He heard her words in utter silence, and 
stood staring into the darkness as though 
trying to comprehend their meaning. She 
sank down upon the sand at the foot of the 
rock against which she had staggered, whiie 
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a low, piteous wail broke from her lips. 
Then, suddenly, she sprang to her feet, and, 
with the speed of a deer, she ran down the 
beach, and vanished into the night. 

The elements were waging wild war 
around her, but she did not heed them. 
The wind tossed her disheveled hair, and 
ps driving rain beat upon her face, but she 

id not feel them. On, on toward the surf 
she ran, never stopping to look behind her, 
and heating nothing of the footsteps that 
close pursued her. One thought in her 
maddened brain excluded all else, —the 
sea! the sea! 


Far down upon Long Beach, a mile or 
more from the hotel, an old man has erect- 


ed a cabin. In it, for many years, he has 
lived alone, receiving no visitors, and lead- 
ing a life of almost entire seclusion. Tradi- 
tion among the hotel guests gives him the 
reputation of a harmless madman. Little is 
known of his habits, or of his early life, but 
it is said that on stormy nights, when the 
sea is a mass of flying foam, and the surf 
crashes upon the sand, and among the 
rocks, with resistless fury, and great ships 
are driven ashore, and brave men are 
drowned, the old man can be often seen 
standing on the beach, with his arms out- 
stretched, and crying,to invisible spirits in 
the air, — 

“Dora! Edith! Come back! Come 
back!” 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD FUR-TRADER. 


BY ARCHER. 


WEL yes; I have seen some strange 
things, as you say, during a life-time 
devoted to the tur frade, and many that I 
can in no way account for. I never was in- 
clined to be superstitious, yet I have wit- 
nessed things that were beyond my philoso- 
phy or comprehension, though | can’t say 


that I ever lay awake nights to ponder over 


them; for if 1 had, sometimes I would have 
gone without sleep for weeks together. I 
presume there is a solution, and a very sim- 
ple one too, to all mysterious things, but as 
my time was pretty well occupied with busi- 
ness, I was perforce, if not willing, to leave 
such to those who made them a study. 


I was but a slip of a laddie, as it seems 


to me now, when an uncle obtained for me 
an appointment as apprentice clerk in the 
service of the Honorable Hudson’s Bay 
Company ; that is what they called the cor- 
poration at home, in the Old Country, 
* though the honorable part is pretty well ig- 

nored in America except in official docu- 
ments. 1 was born and brought up in 
North Hebrides, off the west coast of Scot- 
land as you know, in the strictest of Scotch 
Presbyterian faiths, and to this I lay the 
fact, that the superstitions of the wilds of 
North America did not attach themselves to 
me as easily as to some of the whites there 
found. 


‘I had just entered upon my seventeenth 


year at this time, and as 1 knew pretty well 
ow to care for cattle and sheep, could till a 
bit o’ ground, had all the Psalms by heart, 
and had by the aid of our village school- 


master mastered the intricacies of the third 


conjugation in Latin, I felt myself consid- 
erable of a man, and capable of making my 
way wherever I should be placed; and in 
this opinion my _ widowed mother coin- 
cided. In fact I had been led to suppose 
that I possessed a education; in 


raphy and history | felt myself at home; 


eo 

for could name every town of considerable 
import in the United Kingdom, and its sit- 
uation upon the map, and moreover had all 
the tradttions of the Scotish clans upon 

tongue’s end. You will Jaugh when I tel 
you that I supposed America one vast wild- 
erness, and that York factory on Hudson’s 


Bay and the city of New York were one and 


the same place, and did not discover my 
mistake until 1 had been in the country 
over a year. Even then, and for a long 
time afterward, my ideas were somewhat 
mixed, and I believed Boston, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans and Montreal to be 
places of about the same size and impor- 
tance as Churchill House, Carleton House, 
Edmonton, //e a da Crosse, Fort Garry, and 
Morse factory, and a about the 
same relative positions. ad I heard of 
Portland or Bangor, Maine, I should prob- 
ably have associated it with Portland Pointin 
Rubert’s River district, on the bleak eastern 
shore of Hudson’s Bay, or Hannah House 


in Abitibee. 


1 embarked for Glasgow in a small fishin: 
smack, and there met my uncle, who plac 
me on board the company’s vessel with the 
assurance that I was now on the high road 
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to fortune. His last words were, “ Take 
care noo, Donal’: Bi "ll be a reech mon agin’ 
coom back. Ef ye marry an Indeen 
princis min’ she no so black or eel fawvord.” 
Twenty pounds a year, including living, 
seemed to me a fabulous sum, and I 
thought, as perhaps did my good relative, 
should return in a few years, if nota 
millionnaire, at least with sufficient to keep 
my poor mother and self from want for the 
remainder of our natural lives. Alas! I 
. have never been back but once, and that 
more than fifty years ago. My friends were 
all dead, or I had grown beyond their recol- 
lection, — I had heard of my mother’s death 
two years after its occurrence, so long did it 
take a letter to reach me,—and | turned 
my face toward America and the “ Wild 
Northland ” again with a feeling of longing 
that almost amounted to home-sickness. 
After a tedious voyage, as voyages are 
wont to be in high latitudes, delayed by ice 
and icebergs, and buffeted by contrary 
winds, we threaded the intricate navigation 
of Hudson’s Strait, crossed the great bay of 
the same name, and cast anchor at York 
Factory. Here I am at once set to work in 
a long room, writing up the company’s 
books, with half a dozen other youngsters 
as full of tricks as so many monkeys, and 
who lorded it over me, and made me the 
butt of their witticisms, as a sort of Johnny 
Raw, though none of them had been out 
more than earortwo. No matter, though: 


they were all good fellows at heart, and any- 
thing that approached to fun was scarce 


enough usually. 

From the outest, my head was filled with 
the wonderful tales of my fellow-clerks, of 
voyageurs, and hunters; and I longed for the 
day when I should be called down from my 
high stoo} and sent to some of the far in- 


land factories, where, as | fondly imagined, I 
should have nothing to do but hunt the 
moose and caribou, and run down the wild 
bison. As it was, time hung heavily on my 
hands, the occupation of the clerks, besides 
writing, being chiefly directed toward keep- 
ing warm. 

inter set in soon after my arrival in 
August, — with occasional trips, at the risk 
of being frost-bitten, after willow grouse or 
ptarmigan, white hares and foxes. Spring, 
though late, brought some cheer to this 
dreary region, a region te — but 
reeds, swamp, willows and sand, and I fairly 
danced with delight when I found I was to 
accompany the first “packet” to Nelson 
House. The broad expanse of fresh water, 


the first crowned hills and banks, the wild 
songs of the voyageurs, the frail canoes with 
their heavy loads, the myriads of wild fowl 
seen, tne out-door life, and the camp at 
night, all were new and enjoyable in the ex- 
treme, and my destination was reached only 


too soon. Yet it was a pleasant spot, in the 
midst of a beautiful and well-watered region, 
with plenty of hunting and fishing, and I 
soon me as expert with rod and gun as 
of my associates. 
ere I remained two years, when I was 
sent to the Rocky Mountains, to Fort 
Danvegan on the Peace River, which was 
my home for —- a long day; and it was 
at this spot that I passed through all the 
grades of clerk, chief clerk, trader and fac- 
tor to burgeoise. Having attained the latter 
dignity, 1 was entitled to sit down at the 
council board of the company that con- 
vened each year at Upper Fort Garry, now 
Winnipeg City, and so proceeded thither, 
At the first council I attended, it was de- 
cided that I should go next to Lake Omax- 
een, close to the United States border, and 
establish a heen trading post with a 
view of cutting off the “free traders,” that 
were in the habit of crossing the line into 
our territory, and I was granted extraordi- 
nary powers, to travel where I listed, or to 
take any step that seemed for the best inter- 
est oftrade. This was considered an under- 
taking of no little danger, as the neighbor- 
ing tribes, Blackfeet, were be- 
lieved to be generally inimicable to the 
f Hudson’s Bay Company, and to any whites 
for that matter, though they tolerated to 
considerable extent traders from the States 
because they furnished them arms, spirits, 
and other goods that were countraband with 
us. Again, a considerable region in this 


neighborhood is debatable ground, being 


common to the Crees, who are the heredita- 
ry enemies of the Blackfeet, and constantly 
at war, placing the whites like the frog be- 
tween two herons, — liable to be snapped up 
by either, or torn in pieces by both in their 
jealousy. 

Soon after having established our trading 
post, I received information from a voyageur 


who had deserted Fort Benton, at an ex- 
pedition was fitting out there with a view of 
finding a certain tribe of mountain Assinni- 
boines, who were reported to have collected 
a great amount of furs the previous winter, 
which they desired to dispose of. The tribe 
in question were to be found somewhere to 
the northward beyond the Saskatchewan to- 
ward the head-waters of the Coppermine 
and Mackenzie Rivers. Accordingly I de- 
cided if possible to forestall these gentry 
from the States, and hastily fitted out an ex- 
pedition, which, for fear of miscarrying, I de- 
cided to head myself. To be sure the tribe 
was much nearer other trading posts than 
my own, but I was sent here for the very 
purpose I proposed. The journey must be 
one attended with no little danger, as I knew, 
as war parties of Blackfeet would be con- 
stantly on the alert, yet I hoped to escape 
by the aid of the good fortune that hereto- 
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fore had attended my efforts. Unless we 
should fall in with a party returning from an 
unsuccessful foray, the chances were that 
we should suffer no greater harm than the 
loss of a portion of our goods. 

Nine voyageurs composed the party be- 
sides myself, all mounted with south led 
horses with packs. Day after day we jour- 
neyed without meeting a living thing more 
dangerous than a bison or an antelope, and 
we were beginning to congratulate ourselves 
,on having an easy and aprofitable trip. Sud- 
_ denly one afternoon, we came upon trails, 
’ the remains of fires, and other indubitable 
‘signs familiar only to the plainsman, that 
spoke of the close proximity of foes. Now 
the spirits of our party fell, and the half- 
breed voyageurs, who had heretofore been 
bragging of the wonderful feats they would 
perform if we fell in with the Blackfeet, at 
once turned cowardly and refused to pro- 
ceed further. Threats, persuasion, and 
bribes were of no avail, and at last I de- 
clared I would proceed alone rather than 
abandon the quest. Then, and not till then, 
coupled with the promise of extra pay, two 
of the scoundrels agreed to keep me compa- 
ny. The next morning we parted; and I 
may say here that of the hunters but two 
ever saw the civilized world again, they hav- 
ing been attacked by the Blackfeet at night 

ile wraped in sleep; the two survivors 
were grievously wounded, but escaped by 
throwing themselves into the stream close 
by, and after untold suffering from want of 
fires and food were picked up by a party of 
buffalo hunters. 

I was sick enough at heart when we re- 
sumed our way, dreading the perils yet to 
be encountered, but still more the possibili- 
ty that at any moment A companions 
might desert me. Having the interests of 
the company in view, I pushed on as cheer- 
fully and rapidly as might be. Soon we 
came upon a broad trail apparently of a 
marauding party of Crees pursued by Black- 
feet, as arrows of both tribes were found. 
This was alarming, and we took to the hills, 
traveling cautiously, afraid to light a fire or 
fire a gun lest it should bring trouble down 
upon us. Even the smoke of a fire at night 
might betray us, for the Indian has a keen 
nose capable of scenting burning wood or 
grass ata great distance. Four days after 
we spied an Indian camp in the valley in 
front of us, and we hastily camped in an 
out-of-the-way ravine and held a council as 
to our next procedure. I was fain to ac- 
knowledge that we were in a fix, and that our 
sole chance seemed to lie in retracing our 
steps, and this we proposed to act upon the 
following day. 

Soon after daylight the next morning, four 
Indians were discovered riding up our ra- 


anxious to avoid observation. We felt sure 
now that we had been discovered, and that 
our only chance was to puta bold face on 
the matter and trust to circumstances, as 
any resistance would bring upon us the en- 
tire camp below. Nearer came the stran- 
gers, and on discovering our camp made the 
usual sign of peace, and after laying down 
their arms came boldly in. What was our 
ee my to find them of the very tribe we 
had set out in search of, and who were like- 
wise in search of us, for the purpose of 
escorting us to their village by a safe though 
longer and more circuitous route, This 
was mistery indeed! how could they possi- 
bly have known of our movements? Again, 
though our goods and horses were hidden 
from view in a blind gulch close by, they 
exhibited a puzzling familiarity regarding 
them, the object of our expedition, its ér- 
sonnel, history, and so forth. They had 
been sent out, they said, by the command 
of the Black Snake, the medicine man of 
their tribe, to find three men that remained 
of a party of ten that had left Omaxeen, 
who were dressed in acertain fashion, armed 
with weapons of a new pattern, with horses 
of a peculiar color, with goods to trade, that 
}would be met in a certain valley at a certain 
time, —the spot we were now in. The 
whole history of our undertaking was aletail- 
ed with as much minuteness and perfection 
as could have been done by one of the par- 
ty; and they informed us they had ridden all 
night lest they should miss us, as they knew 
we intended to turn back that day. They 
had undertaken to find us solely on the rep- 
resentation of the Black ae. in whose 
power of prediction they had unswerving 
faith. The consequence was that our jour- 
ney was resumed, and we reached the As- 
sinniboine village, a hundred and fifty miles 
away, in safety. 

The latter part of our journey was un- 
eventful. We disposed of all our goods to 
our entire satisfaction, and to that of the 
company, whose commendation | afterward 
received, taking in return a large quantity of 
prime furs. Our rivals from Fort Benton, 
after narrowly escaping capture by a war 

arty of Crees, turned back before their 
journey had been half accomplished, appall- 
ed by the dangers that surrounded them. 
Our return journey was made in safety, the 
most dangerous part being under the guard 
of a party of Assinniboines; and we had 
made such inroads into the graces of the 
tribe that we were urged to return the fol- 
lowing season for trade, which was duly 

romised. 

Of the Black Snake, the wonderful medi- 
cine man to whom we owed our safety, I 
may say that he possessed most marvelous 
clairvoyant powers, besides exhibiting the 


vine in a suspicious way, as they seemed 


most powertul intellect of any member of 
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his tribe. He had his manuscript books 
which he read and studied, something al- 
most unheard of among Indians. This 
tribe possesses a written language, which 
was formed for them by Thomas Wolsey, a 
Church-of-England missionary who resided 
among them many years, and is the onl 

tribe, save the Cherokees, in all North 
America that is thus far advanced in civili- 
zation. On questioning the Black Snake as 
to how he obtained such correct knowledge 
of our expedition, he replied that he could 


not tell, except that he saw us coming and 
heard us talk while on our journey; in the 
mean time I discovered that he had not been 
absent from the camp of his people for over 
a year. Subsequently I tested his clairvoy- 
ant powers in many ways, and he invariably 
passed the strict ordeals successfully. He 
claimed his power to be a natural inborn 
gift, but one which he himself did not pretend 
to understand; neither did he hold that he 
was entitled to any special consideration be- 
cause of its possession. 


KNIVES AND FORKS. 


BY REV. DR. H. STANDISH, OF LONDON. 


E often laugh at the Chinese and their 
chopsticks of small, thin sticks of 

wood or ivory with which they eat, and fancy 
they must make very dirty work at their meals ; 
yet they are cleanly and civilized compared 
with the habits of our ancestors some three 
hundred years ago. Then forks were un- 
known; each man had his own knife, and at 
dinner seized the joint with his hand, and 
cut off what he wished; the dish was then 
sed on to the next, who did the same. 
he knife then cut up the portions into 
small pieces, which were put into the mouth 
by the fingers of the hand unoccupied by the 
knife. In many parts of Spain at present, 
drinking glases, spoons, and forks are rari- 
ties, and in taverns in many countries, par- 
ticularly in some towns in France, knives 
are not placed on the tables, because it is 
expected that each person has one of his 
own, a custom which the French seem to 
have retained from the old Gauls. But as 
no person will any longer eat without forks, 
landlords are obliged to furnish these, to- 
gether with plates and spoons. None of the 
sovereigns of England had forks till the 
reign of Henry VIII.; all, high and low, 
used their fingers. Hence in the royal 
households there was a re pa called the 
ewary, who with a set of subordinates at- 
tended the meals with basins, water and 
towels. The office of ewary survived after 
forks came partially into fashion. We learn 
that when James I. entered the Spanish am- 


bassador at dinner very shortly after his ac- 
cession, “their majesties washed their hands 
with water from the same ewer, the towels 
being presented to the king by the lord 
treasurer, and to the queen by the lord high 
admiral.” The Prince of Wales had an 
ewer to himself, which was after him used 
by the ambassador. About the first royal 
—~ in England who is known to 

ave had a fork was Queen Elizabeth; but 
although several were presented to her, it 
remains doubtful whether she used them on 
ordinary occasions. Forks came so slowly 
into use in England that they were employed 
only by the higher classes at the middle of 
the seventeenth century. About the period 
of the Revolution (1688) few noblemen: had 
more than a dozen forks of silver, along 
with a few of iron or steel. At length, for 
general use, steel forks became an article of 
manufacture at Sheffield. At last they had 
two prongs, and it was only in later times 
that the t ee kind were made. As 
late as the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury table-forks — and we may add knives — 
were kept on so small a scale by country 
inns that it was customary for gentlemen, in 
traveling, to carry with them a portable 
knife and fork in a shagreen case. The 
general introduction of silver forks into 
Great Britain is quite recent; it can be 
dated with any degree of certainty no fur- 
ther back than the termination of the French 
war in 1814. 
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QUOTING 


POETRY. 


BY CORA ENOS. 


_— PERKINS and Jenny Hopper 
were seated side by side on the lounge 
in Deacon Hopper’s parlor. 

“I ’ve hearn tell that that young city chap 
who boards at the Widow Smith’s, is in the 
habit. of comin’ here pretty often,” said 


Peter. 
“ Have you ? ” asked Jennie calmly. 


“Yes, I have!” said Peter, with empha- | lip. 


sis. 

“ Indeed !” said Jenny. 

“ What does he come here for?” queried 
Peter. 

“T] have never asked him,” replied Jenny. 

“You know what he comes for. He 
comes to see you. That’s what he comes 
for. Now don’t you deny it!” cred Peter, 
blusteringly. 

“I a’n’t agoin’ to deny it. If he chooses 
seagene here to see me, whose business is 
it?” 

“Whose business is it? It’s my busi- 
ness! I a’n’t agoin’ to have any other fel- 


ler hangin’ around the gal I “m engaged 
to.” 


“Feller! Vane Fairfax a’n’t a feller; he 
*s a gentleman.” 

“Humph!” said Peter, 

“ Well, you may say ‘ Humph,’ if you want 
to: he is a gentleman, every inch of him.” 

“Every inch of him!” sneered Peter. 
“Thar would n’t be a very great many. He 
a’n’t much bigger than a baby. I could 
double him up, and put him into one of my 


- boots.” 


“Well, I guess you could!” said Jenny, 
turning her eyes full upon the enormous 
ir of cowhides that tightly covered Peter’s 


noreter’s face began to feel uncomfortably | ge 


“I know that Vane Fairfax a’n’t me | 

” pursued Jenny; “ but I like him all 
the better for that. I always did admire 
small men.” 

Peter, who was six feet high, and weigh- 
ed two hundred pounds, made no response 
to these last words of his betrothed; but he 
ground his teeth together, and gave vent to 
a muttered imprecation. | 

“Did you ever notice what nice, white 
hands Mr. Fairfax has got?” asked Jenny. 

“No!” growled Peter, glancing involun- 
tarily at his own big, hegrimed, misshapen 


ms. 
“You must have noticed what lovely, ex- 
pressive eyes he has.” 


“ Darn his eyes!” 

‘ “ “eg oh, what a sweet mustache he 
as ” 

“TI guess my mustache is just as sweet as 
his ’n! Any way, I would n’t swop with . 
him !” said Peter, stroking the few straggling 
hairs that had just begun to make them- 
selves dimly perceivable upon his upper 
1 


“ Have you got a mustache, Peter?” ask- 

ed Jenny. 

— you see that I have?” snapped 
eter. 

Jenny looked keenly beneath her lover’s 
nose. 

“TI guess you must have left it at home, 
Peter.” ‘ 

Peter glared at his sweetheart, and gave 
utterance to several words not to be found 
in the catechism. 

“ Mr. Fairfax don’t swear.” 

Peter relieved himself of several more un- 
catechistical words, 

“ Gentlemen never do.” 

“Bah!” 

“ Mr. Fairfax is a scholar as well as a gen- 
tleman.” 

“ Bosh !” 

“He can quote poetry for an hour at a 
stretch.” 

“So can I,” cried Peter, his face bright- 
That's to big 

ou quote t s a 
story ree to 

“ I don’t care whether you can swaller it 
or not: it’s the truth. I can quote a bull 
lot of poetry.” 

“Quote some now.” 
Peter promptly recited the following little 
m:— 


“The king was in the parlor, 
Counting out his money; 
The queen was in the kitchen, 
Eating bread and honey ; 
maid was in the garden, 
Hanging out the clothes, 
n along came a blackbird, 
And nipped off her nose.’ 


“ There!” he exclaimed triumphantly. “I 
guess you can swaller that, can’t you?” 

Jenny elevated the end of her nose. 

“ What re you pokin’ up your nose for?” 

“ That a’n’t poetry.” 

“ A’n’t poetry, eh? Well, what is it then 
if it a’n’t poetry ?” asked Peter, in astonish- 
mw Hl, i be but it a’n’t the 

Yell, it ma t it a’n’t 
wa 
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“ P’r’aps this ’Il suit you better: — 


“* Diddle, diddle, 
My son John 
Went to bed 
With his trousers on; 
One stocking off, 
And one stocking on, — 
iddle, diddle, dumpling, 
My son J 


ne how does that set on your stum- 
mick?” 

Had Jenny’s nose been made of some 
brittle material, the end of it would have as- 
suredly broken off, so far up did she curl 
it. 

“Don’t recite any more of that horrid 
stuff to me,” she cried. 

Peter looked crestfallen. 

“ Well, all I ve got to say is, that you ’re 
mighty hard to suit,” he muttered. 

“] just wish you could hear Mr, Fairfax 
quote poetry. Every line is so sweet, — 
just overflowing with passion.” 

Peter looked puzzled. 

“ Overflowin’ with pashun,” he muttered, 
scratching his head. “I don’t know what 
you mean by your jaw-crackers.” 

“ You must be a great dunce not to know 
what overflowing with passion means.” 

“Oh, I know what overflowin’ means: it 
means when the water in the creek rises, 
and slops over the banks; but I ‘Il have to 
own up that you ’ve got me on pashun.” 

“ Passion means love,” said Jenny loftily. 

“Means love, does it? Well, unless I’m 
most mightily mistaken, I know some love 
poetry, too, Just hold on a minute till I 
think.” 

Peter again scratched his head, this time 
with considerable vigor. 

Presently his face glowed, and he recited 
the following lines: — 

cake and beer, 


“ae 
Coster loves good 
Charley loves candy, 
Charley loves to kiss the girls 
When 


they are and 


“ And so does Peter,” he added, flinging his 
arms around his sweetheart, and giving her 
a smack which might have been heard a 
mile away. 

“You big brute!” cried Jenny, freeing 
herself, with an effort, from the bear-like 
grasp in which she was held. “ You ‘ve 
made my sore lip bleed; and you ’ve ey 
on my toe, and smashed it; and, oh, dear 
me, I do really believe you ’ve crushed 
every bone in my body!” 

Peter looked at her ruefully. 

Jenny regarded him with snapping eyes. 

“] just wish you could see Vane Fairfax 
hug and kiss me,” she exclaimed. “He 
don’t squeeze me to a jelly, and” — 

Peter sprang excitedly to his feet. 

“So that little chap hugs and kisses you, 
does he? By Grimes! I'll give him a good 


ony the very next time I come across 
m! 

“You can’t do it. He’d lay you on your 
back before you could say boo!” said Jen- 
ny with cool aggravation. 

Peter’s eyes flashed fire. 

“ Lay me on ps back, will he? Just wait 
till I get hold of him once. By the great 
horn spoon! when I get through with him, 
there won’t be anything left of him,— not 
even a grease spot!” 

“Barking dogs never bite,” remarked 


“Do you mean to call me a dog?” yelped 
Peter, stamping savagely. 

“No,” said Jenny quietly. “ Dogs have 
some little manners about them. They 
don’t hop up and down inalady’s parlor, 
and dig great holes in the carpet with their 
paws, and” — 

“ Jerusalem and gingerbread!” shrieked 
Peter. “I won’t stand this any longer. I 
‘ll start for old Meeker’s this very minute, 
and ask his niece Peggy to marry me.” 

“ Best thing you can do,” said Jenny. 

Peter grabbed his hat, and made a dive 
for the door; but, before he could ‘reach it, 
it was flung moe by Jenny’s little brother 
Billy, who dashed into the room in a high 
state of excitement. 

“ Have you heard the news?” he vocifer- 
ated. 

“What news?” asked Peter and Jenny in 
unison. 

“ Why, the news about Vane Fairfax. He 
has been running off with Widow Smith’s 
spare cash, and her silver spoons, and 
every thing else he could lay his hands on.” 

Jenny turned pale. 

“It can’t be!” she gasped. “There 
must be some mistake. He” — 

“ No, there a’n’t no mistake nuther. The 
news is all over the neighborhood,” cried 
the youngster, dashing out of the room. 

Peter and Jenny looked at each other. 
Peter’s eyes were iull of triumph; Jenny’s, 
full of humiliation and shame. 

“You are not going yet, are you, Peter?” 

“Of course I am,” growled Peter, march- 
ing to the door, and opening it with a jerk. 

“Don’t go yet, Peter,” pleaded the girl. 
“It’s early yet, There’s no need of your 

ing so soon.” 

“ Yes, there is. I must hurry home, and 
lock up my spoons, before that ‘gentleman’ 
gets his ‘nice, white hands ’ onto them!” 

“Don’t go, Peter, please don’t. Sit 
down here beside me again.” , 

“I dassent. I 'm afraid I should sit 
down on you by mistake, and smash every 
bone in your body!” : 

“Do please sit down,” said Jenny, rising, 
and placing her hand on Peter’s shoulder. 
“I want you to tell me all about that old 

ve 


barn you ‘ve been fixing over, and all about 
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that new pair of oxen you ’ve been buying, 
and all about ” — 

“Don’t you want me to recite some more 
poetry to you, too?” 

“Of course I do. I like to hear you re- 
cite poetry: you ’ve got such a nice voice. 
Please sit down and recite me some.” 

“I can do it standin’ here, 


four, 
Shut the door,’ ” 

As the last word dropped from Peter’s 
lips, he shook off Jenny’s hand from his 
shoulder, and shut the door in her face with 
a violent slam. 

An hour later the angry young rustic was 
the accepted suitor of Peggy Meeker, anda 
month later he was her Ary 


‘“ Buckle my shoe; Jenny is still unmarried. 
AWAKENED. 
BY FRED F. FOSTER. 
“ Re that, Bessie.” was to be. Yet the reality was none the 
And my husband handed me a let- | less disagreeable on account of that knowl- 
ter 


I did as requested, and found the letter 
was from a gentlemnn who signed himself 
Earl Mordaunt, in which he stated his pur- 

se to visitour home. Passing the letter 
Lom to my husband, I said, — 

“ Well.’ 

“You have frequently wished you could 
have some one as your associate who would 
appreciate your tastes better than I do; and 
from what I have heard of Earl —a second 
cousin of mine, whom I have not seen since 
we were boys — I fancy he will satisfy your 
desires in this direction,” somewhat bitter- 
ly: then he left me. 

John Greenleaf, my husband, was an hon- 
est, industrious man, whom all knowing him 
highly respected. I, when only eighteen, 
accepted him from among the numerous 
cavaliers dancing attendance upon me, as 
they ever will upon any good-looking, viva- 
cious girl,— and such, without egotism, I 
can say I was,—rather because he was 
“well off,” and could gratify my luxurious 
inclinations, than on account of ~ especial 
love in my heart for him. Still I was not 
devoid of somewhat of affection for him; 
and, knowing he loved me with all the might 
of his strong nature, I trusted I should be 
contented as his wife. 

We were married in the winter, and for a 
few succeeding weeks, while we were, at my 
request, boarding in the city, where there 
was something new each day to attract my 
attention, I was happy. But come to go to 
his home, — my home for the future, — on 
a farm, three miles from my native village, 
and half a mile from the nearest neighbor, 
things seemed quite different to me. 
True, I had known, all the time, what my 
situation with respect to the outer world 


e occupied the same house with my 
husband’s family, consisting of his parents. 
a younger brother, and a maiden sister; 
though we lived by ourselves, John having 
furnished half a dozen rooms for our exclu- 
sive use, sparing no expense to equip them 
exactly as I desired. His people did all in 
their power for my comfort, so did he; but 
I was constantly finding something that an- 
noyed me. Especially did I long for some 
companion, in my isolated life, who was in- 
terested in the things I most enjoyed, — 
books, music, and the like. John, as were 
his people, was intelligent, but his reading 
was of a class for which I did not care: 
which I, really, was unable to comprehend. 
He bought me a piano, but he had no inter- 
est whatever in music. He was eminently 
practical; I was very romantic. 

We had been married a little more than 
two years, when the letter from Earl Mor- 
daunt was received ; and he followed his let- 
ter in a short time. He was not far from 
twenty-six, a man of handsome face, and 
elegant figure. His manners were polished 
and easy; he talked charmingly; he wasa 
connoisseur in matters of art, Jiterature, and 
music, 

For some reason, from the first, John was 
not favorably impressed with him, though 
he treated him curdially. I, on the contra- 
ry, “ took to him” at once. try! he 
regarded me as highly as I did him, and 
gradually he came to address me in terms 
of eridearment, to which I ought never for a 
moment to have listened. I could summon 
sufficient moral courage to my aid to forbid 
him using them, nor do I think I realized the 
harmfulness that might result therefrom, not- 
withstanding it more than once struck me 
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that such familiarity was not the thing on 
the part of one man toward another man’s 
wife. 

I venture to assert that no woman can as- 
sociate with an agreeable gentleman, who 
sympathizes with her views on almost every 
subject, and not conceive for him a warm 
regard. The truth of the assertion remains 
if the woman be a wife, and the gentleman 
not her husband. More especially will it be 
the case if the one whom she has taken “ for 
better or for worse ” does not possess tastes 
congenial with her own. In the latter in- 
stance, she may be able, sometimes, to con- 
ceal her feelings from all save her own 
heart; from that she can never exorcise 
them, try she ever so hard. 

By degrees this “ warm regard ” was mine 
for Ear, and it finally merged into a yet 
stronger feeling, which only love expresses. 
I believed John had no suspicion of this af- 
fection. I honestly hoped Earlhadnot. My 
doubts, however, upon this score, were soon 
resolved. 

As we— Earl and I —sat in the vine- 
wreathed arbor, our favorite resort, early one 
morning, he said, — 

“TI can't conceive how you came to marry 

ohn Greenleaf, a man in no wise fitted to 
your husband.” 

“ He is one of the best men in the world,” 
I replied. 

“Granted. But some of the most unfor- 
tunate matrimonial alliances have been con- 
tracted by people against whose character it 
was not possible to breath a word. An 
overmastering love should be the basis of 
every marriage, else greater or less unhap- 

iness must result; and this can not exist 

stween two whose tastes are not harmoni- 
ous, as is assuredly the case with you and 
John.” 

I remained silent. 

“Do you love him better than you love 
any other man in the world?” he continued, 
taking my hand in his own, which I made 
attempt to withdraw from his 


oer He is my husband,” I murmured faintly. 

“That is not an answer to my question, 
If he were not your husband, would you 
choose him as such in preference to any 
man whom you now know?” 

My heart answered negatively; my lips 
moved not. 

“T will answer for you. You would not. 
Jone love me better than you ever loved 

ohn.” 

“God pity me, I do!” I said almost un- 
consciously, bursting into tears. 

“Then why will you not be mine? I love 
you as I never loved woman before. Go 
with me tomorrow, and I will make youa 
home where you will be ever happy, which 
you cannot be here.” 


And he pressed his lips to mine for the 
first time. 

Just at that moment, I thought I heard a 
step, and rising, I whispered, — 

“ Some one is near us, and we must go 
from here.” 

Reaching the house, I went directly to m 
chamber, that I might bathe my face, an 
calm my feverish excitement, before meet- 
ing John. Entering the room, I saw an 
open letter lying on my dressing-table, and, 
wondering how it came there, I took it up. 
It began: — 


“MY DARLING, DARLING EARL,— Why 
do you not come back to your Violet, as you 
promised? Our baby” — 


So much pay d I read, then I rushed 
down-stairs to the parlor, where Earl sat, 
idly drumming upon the piano, 

“Here is something which I think you 
must have lost,” I said tremulously, extend- 
ing to him the letter. 

“ ] — lost?” he responded ; and, glancin 
at its contents, he continued, with a fearfu 
oath, “ Where did you get it?” 

“No matter where I got it. I have read 
only the first two lines, enough to convince 
me you area villain,” I replied, with flash- 
ing eyes, and scarlet cheeks. “I will not 
ask you to leave this house which your 
presence pollutes; I do request that, while 
you remain here, you willkeep as far from 
me as possible.” 

“ Yours is strange language to use toward 
one whom you so recently confessed you 
loved,” sneeringly. 

“TI now confess I loathe, abominate, de- 
test you,” I answered contemptuously. “I 
was fearfully wicked in allowing ~~ heart, 
for an instant, to swerve from its fidelity to 
hmy husband; but I shall tell him all, hoping 
for his forgiveness, which I know I do not 
deserve.” 

And I went back to my room, where I 
threw myself upon the bed, and cried from 
vexation, shame, and anger, till I fell aslee 

When I awoke there was a lamp dimly 
burning in the room, and near the bed 
stood my husband, his arms crossed over 
his breast, a sorrowful expression on his 
countenance. 

“O John, John!” I exclaimed, springing 
up, and putting my arms around his neck. 
“IT have be@n so awfully wicked.” 

“1 know all about it, dear,” brushing the 
hair from my temples, and kissing my fore- 
head, “so you may spare yourself all de- 
tails.” 

“ You know all about it?” I returned. 

“Yes. I found the letter which you dis- 
covered on your dressing-table, and was on 
my way to give it to Earl, when your conver- 


sation in the arbor reached my ears. I did 
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not remain to listen, but heard sufficient to 
convince me he was trying to win my wife’s 
love from me.” 

“Did you hear me say I loved him better 
than I loved you?” 

“Yes; and the confession did not greatly 
surprise me, as I have, for several weeks, 
noticed that you were changed from what 
you were, and it was not difficult to surmise 
the cause therefor. I have long realized 
that my love for you was incompetent to 
render you happy; and, as I said that night 
when I handed you Earl’s letter, I was con- 
fident you would find him more congenial 
than I. Hence, I was not completely as- 
tounded, hearing from your lips that you did 
love him so well.” 

“ Did you hear him ask me to leave you, 
and go with him?” 

“Yes; and that induced me to place the 
letter on your dressing-table, where I knew 
it would come to your notice. Ever since 
Earl came here, I have distrusted him, and 
what I read of the letter convinced me his 
character was very imperfect. I knew, too, 
you would regard him differently so soon as 
~ had glanced at the letter, as you would 

certain to do.” 

“OQ John! suppose I had gone with 
him ?” 

'“ That I should not have suffered, know- 
ing the result to you would be a life of self- 
abasement and misery. Your happiness. is 
my chiefest desire, and did I think that it 
were best secured by your leaving me, I 


should say go, though it would nearly break 
my heart to part from you; but never with 
such as he is.” 


And here the tears came to his eyes, as 
he pressed me close to his\bosom. 

“Can you pardon me my wickedness, and 
give me the old place in your heart?” | 
asked. 

“The latter you will always have; the 
forgiveness I readily grant.” 

“You are the best man in the world,” and 
I kissed him many times. “But you don’t 
know how I dread to meet Earl again.” 

“You will be saved that unpleasantness, 
for he has gone from here.” 

“ Gone Eom here?” I repeated in glad 
surprise. 

“ You probably have no idea how long you 
have slept. It is now,” consulting his 
watch, “nearly midnight. Last evening, 
entering the parlor, I found him sitting 
alone in the dark. 

“*T shall be obliged to return home at 
once,’ he said to me; ‘and, if not too much 
trouble, will you take me to the village to- 
night, that I may go on the ,first train leav- 
ing there in the morning ? 

“| knew what had caused his sudden res- 
olution to go away, but made no allusion 
thereto; only expressed my willingness to 
accommodate him, and he is now at the ho- 
tel in the village.” 

“Thank God!” I cried fervently. 

All this occurred nearly a dozen years 
ago, and since that time I am confident John 
has had no reason to doubt that my love 
was entirely his. I certainly have had 
every reason to believe him the noblest of 
husbands, and my daily life with him is fill- 
ed with such peace and happiness, I wonder 


if any other woman is so blest as I. 


INTO THE 


OU. from the morning of childhood, 
With all of its innocent graces 
Out from the forenoon of girl hy 
Where sunshine and joy come apace ; 
Out from the noon of the matron, 

With cares that seemed stern and yet blest, — 
Into the shadows of evening, 
I ’m gliding with oars all at rest. 


Pleasures I leave are so transient, — 
Behind are the breakers so bold : 
Sunshine and beauty are rest 
On glaciers of danger 


Wisconsin, June, 188:. 


BY LYDIA F. HINMAN, 


EVENING. 


Life’s saddest grief 1s behind me, — 


With many fond too, to blest: 
Evening’s calm lore me 

Are whispering of rest. 
Skies overhead smile me 


The same tender radiance of yore: 
Flowers just as rich in their blooming 

Still nod at my barque from the shore. 
Into the evening, while drifting, 

I take with me all that is blest; 
Leave the long day, with its toiling, 

For evening’s calm, glorified rest. 


SHORT-HANDED. 


BY CAPT. W. H. MACY, OF NANTUCKET. 


| fee been reading Clark Russell’s fas- 
cinating tale of the sea, A Sailor's Sweet- 
heart, to old Captain Brooks, who, by rea- 
son of the natural infirmities pertaining to 
- fourscore years, is denied the privilege of 
reading for himself, though his intellect is 
quite as clear as ever, and his memory un- 
impaired. He was intensely interested in 
the story, and at times, when I — to 
rest at the conclusion of a chapter, the old 
man would discuss the situation with the 
keenest interest and appreciation of all the 
little circumstances, recalling adventures 
and incidents in his own experience, havin 
more or less similarity to those related, an 
entering into the spirit of them, so that, for 
the time being, he seemed to have been dip- 
ped in the Fountain of Youth, for which De 
Soto and his feilow-voyagers had sought in 
vain. His experience on the ocean had 
been much longer and more varied than my 
own, dating back, too, to a much earlier pe- 
riod, and he had been distinguished in the 
days of his prime, as I well knew, for his 
courage and fortitude under all circum- 
stances, as well as for great physical 
strength, and power of endurance. 

When I had read the account of the voy- 

e of the Morning Star across the Pacific, 
with the performances of two seamen and a 
young lady in managing a brig of two hun- 
dred tons, I remarked that some nautical 
friends of ours, in commenting upon it, had 
declared that such a feat was impossible, or 
at least so nearly so as to exceed all reason- 
able bounds of probability in a story such 
as.aconscientious writer could claim to be a 
truthful sketch of real life. 

“Well, I don’t know,” the old captain 
said reflectively. “It does seem rather 
tough service, but, as the old saying is, 
there ’s no knowing what you can do, until 
you are hard put to it, and, after all, it was 

ssible, provided the weather happened to 
be pretty moderate and steady, as the story 
describes it to have been. Three of us 
worked the old ship /ri#s—and she was 
three hundred and twenty tons — all the 
way from the King Will Groups up to Port 
aoe Heads, and we had some pretty 

eavy weather, too, before we got there.” 

“T remember hearing some mention of 
that voyage, but I never knew the details of 
the affair. Suppose you give us the yarn, 
tu while away an hour.” 

Captain Brooks considered a minute or so 
to fix his dates exactly, and having thus, as 


he expressed it, “got his departure,” he 
went ahead with his story almost as fluently 
: he might have done fifty years earlier in 
1 e. 


It was in the summer of 1821, when I 
was just coming of age, that I sailed asa 
boat-steerer in the /r7s of New Bedford, un- 
der Captain Paul Barrett, a very worthy but 
rather easy going man, who Letenged to 
Nantucket, and brought his mates, and a 
part of his crew, along with him from the 
— nursery of whale-killers. Our voyage 

gan well, for we had a good passage round 
the Horn, and did some good whaling on 
the Chilian coast, until our mate, Timothy 
Paddock, who was an able officer, and the 
very main-stay of the voyage, was so unfor- 
tunate as to have his leg broken by a whale. 
We were obliged, of course, to pack on sail, 
and make for the nearest port, which was 
Talcahuano, where the surgeons put the 
broken limb into splints, and prophesied that 
it would be many weeks, perhaps months, be- 
fore Mr. Paddock would be fit for duty, if, 
indeed, he ever recovered his full strength 
and vigor. 

This had a bad look,and we all felt that 
the loss of the mate was a serious blow to 
the success of our voyage, but there was no 
help for it. As the captain thought that 
Mr. Clasby was rather too young and inex- 
perienced, he decided to ship a mate of 
whom he knew very little, rather than risk 
promoting his young townsman to the high- 
er berth. A candidate offered himself in 
the person of one Dick Sanford,—I al- 
— had an idea, however, that he was 
sailing under a purser’s name,—a short, 
stout-built Englishman, who had come out 
as second mate in the English whaler 7xs- 
cau. He had a surly, black look, and had 
too much of the rough-and-tumble adventu- 
rer about him for the situation of chief offi- 
cer; but then he showed his honorable dis- 
charge from the 7wscan, and a letter of rec- 
ommendation from his captain, setting forth 
that he was a good whaleman and a compe- 
tent navigator, all of which proved to be 
true. There was, indeed, no choice for us 
in this case, so Mr. Sanford brought his 
traps on board, and was duly installed as 
first officer of the /ris, while all the rest of 
us remained in our old stations. 

But the small-pox was raging in Talcahua- 
no at the time, and we had been but a few 
days at sea when it broke out among us in 
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the most malignant form. We had run 
down the coast to the northward, intending 
to make a cruise on Peru, but here, now, 
was a new horror, and a misfortune which 
seemed likely to strike a more serious blow 
to the voyage than the accident to Mr. Pad- 
dock. We did not attempt to return to the 
port we had left, but continued on to lee- 
‘ward, and, by the time we made Payta 
Head, we had already dropped three of our 
ship-mates overboard, while six more were 
dangerously sick, and the rest of us were in 
afearful state of demoralization. I must 
say that Mr. Sanford was at this time the 
best man on board, and a very host in him- 
self, for he had before had the disease, as 
the pits in his face plainly showed, and was, 
therefore, without fear of being attacked 
with it. As you might s2ppose, we were 
not allowed to enter the harbor of Payta 
with the ship, nor could we get any medical 
man to come on board, as we lay off-and-on 
outside. After a long delay, and a great 
deal of parley and red-tape, the authorities 
allowed us to land the sick men at a misera- 
ble pest-house, where I don’t think they had 
any better treatment or care than they got 
while on board. I could spin you aseparate 

rn about the history of that pestilence, but 

am not going to do it now, for I must pass 
on to other matters. 

We continued lying off-and-on week after 
week, landing more cases of sickness as 
they appeared, until the disease had finish- 
ed its work, and, having thrown overboard 
every thing most likely to be infected, 
smoked the ship throughout, and done every 
thing we could do, we began to breathe 
more freely, that is, so many of us as had 
-escaped. Very few of the sick recovered, 
and we lost in all ten men, including some 
_ of our best hands. We were now too short- 
handed to go to the whaling ground, and so we 

ut her for Callas to fill up our crew. We 
bad some difficulty in shipping men, for the 
story had got abroad among the seamen on 
shore, and they were afraid to join a vessel 
that might have the small-pox hovering with- 
in her. At last we succeeded in making up 
the number. It was a mongrel collection of 
all nations and colors, and | confess I wish- 
ed myself well rid of the voyage, when I 
surveyed the rough-looking crowd of ship- 
mates. But it was always my rule to stick 

by my ship so long as she would stick by 
me, and | can truly say that I was never a 
deserter from any vessel. 

It was at this time that whale-ships were 
beginning to extend their cruises westward 
into the Pacific, on what has since been 
called the “off-shore ground.’ We _ soon 
fell in with sperm whales, and began opera- 
tions to make up for our lost time; but 
things did not go very pleasantly on board. 

. Some of the beach-combers who had joined 


us at Callas, appeared to be acquainted with 
Mr. Sanford, who was _hale-fellow-well-met 
with them, while he was morose and surly 
with a!] the rest of us. However, he did his 
duty well enough on the whole, and the 
prospect of our making up a cargo of oil 
was again brightening. 

We had taken three hundred barrels on 
our new cruising-ground, when Captain Bar- 
rett was suddenly reported to be very ill, 
and not able to leave his state-room. Tlat 
night at sundown, Mr. Sanford, calling all 
hands aft, informed them that the captain 
had been attacked with what he believed to 
be small-pox, and, as the safety of the ship 
was in his hands, should allow no one to 
run any risk of contagion. He, himself, 
with the steward to assist him, would take 
the entire care of the case, and, if we were 
all very careful, he hoped to be able to 
prevent the spread of pestilence to other 
parts of the ship. Of course a word to the 
wise was enough, as nobody wanted to ap- 
proach the infected state-room, and the mate 
and the steward had the hospital all to 
themselves. When asked questions, they 
shook their heads, and held out no hope, 
and, at the end of three days, it was an- 
nounced that Captain Barrett was dead. 

The mate and steward, both of them proof 
against the disease, attended to — up 
the body, which was then brought on deck 
and, after very brief formalities, launched 
overboard. A fumigation of the ship fol- 
lowed, and, after a few anxious days of 
watching, we began to recover from our 
fears, and the mate, now Captain Sanford, 
did his best to assure us that we were safe. 
I have no idea now that there was any dis- 
ease in the case, for I feel quite sure that 
Captain Barrett was poisoned by the mate, 
or his tool, the steward, who was an Irish- 
man, shipped at Callas. Mr. Clasby was 
only too glad to keep aloof from the after- 
cabin, where the supposed infection was, 
and I, with the rest of the boat-steerers and 
the cooper, lived in the, half-deck or steer- 
age, with a buikhead betwen us and the 
officer’s quarters. 

After the funeral, the new ‘captain an- 
nounced to us that, as the command of the 
ship had devolved upon him, he should 

roceed on the voyage, changing the cruis- 
ing-ground by running still farther down to 
the westward, as he had been successful 
among the groups on previous cruises, and 
was familiar with that part of the Pacific. 
No one else among us had ever been fur- 
ther west than the off-shore ground, but he 
was the rightful commander of the /ris, and 
it was not for us to say where she was to 
cruise. Mr. Clasby fell into the position of 
chief mate, and the duty went on regularly. 
We gave Sanford credit for his precautions 
and good management, as no more cases of 
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small-pox appeared, and our discipline and 
treatment were not bad, but he became 
more thick than ever with his favorite men, 
who were all of the number of new-comers 
at Callas. 

Thus day after day we went sliding off be- 
fore the great trade-winds, running into 
what were indeed “ unknown seas ” to all of 
us, unless it were Sanford himselt I had 
always had a fancy for acquiring the art of 
navigation, and, young as I then was, had 
made myself Le well acquainted with the 

rinciples and processes then in use, for we 
ad no chronometre, as such things had not 
then come into general use. The depend- 

ence of the navigator in those days, so far 
' as longitude is concerned, must upon 
dead reckoning, connected now and then by 
a lunar observation. I was always curious 
about noting the ship’s progress, looking at 
the log-slate, and making up a rough dead- 
reckoning of my own, so that I generally 
knew pretty well where the ship was, quite 
unlike the other boat-steerers, who never 
troubled their heads with such matters. 
Besides I used to confer with Mr. Clasby, 
who, though not a navigator, had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the chart, and also the cap- 
tain’s figures sometimes, but Sanford attend- 
ed to the navigation himself, never consult- 
ing or conferring with any one as to the 
ship's course. 

1 knew just about the day when we had 
crossed the great meridian, and were in east 
longitude, but we still held on our westerly 
course, as if we were on a voyage of circum- 
navigation. , Two or three times whales had 
been seen frum the mast-heads, but in such 
case the captain at once sprang up aloft 
with the glass, and, after a look at them, 
pronounced them finbacks in a tone admit- 
ting of no further question, and ordered the 
ship kepton her old course again. 1 thought 
things looked queer, and another singular 
circumstance was that day after day went 
by, and he appointed no second mate, but 
continued to stand watch himself. 

At length, one bright afternoon, we sight- 
ed an island, which was but a low coral 
’ bank, with the trees appearing at a few 
miles distance to grow right out of the bed 
of the ocean; but I shall not tell you how 
they look, as you have cruised in those wa- 
ters yourself. Sanford seemed well pleased 
when he saw it, but we pressed on without 
even stopping to communicate with the ca- 
noes which put out toward us. The next 
day we passed in sight of another island, 
and then another, then shaping a new course 
under easy sail through the night, the dawn 
of morning found us with a beautiful island 
under our lee, rather higher and much 
larger than the others which we had seen. 
Many canoes came off to us, and some 
among the natives at once recognized our 


captain as an old acquaintance. Orders 
were given to bend the cables, and clear 
away. an anchor, and the ship was soon run- 
ning into a snug lagoon, where we came to 
in four fathoms of water, What necessit 
there could be for our making a port here 
was at a loss to understand. However, it 
was really none of my business, and I was 
not averse to having a good time for a few 
days among the luxuriance of this little 
earthly paradise, although I had my fears of 
the savages, and felt that we ought to be 
very cautious about placing ourselves so 
completely in their power. 

But, after everything was furled and made 
snug, the captain, calling all hands, inform- 
ed us that the whaling voyage was at an end, 
and that the /ris would probably never go 
out again from the harbor where she now 
lay. Seeing the excited look in the faces of 
some of us, he hinted that all resistance or 
opposition to his orders would be not only 
useless but dangerous to our lives, as he 
felt himself completely master of the situa- 
tion, and our only safety was in carrying 
out his commands without question or mur- 
mur. Indeed we could perceive that there 
was a very good understanding between him 
and the savage king and chiefs who were 
grouped near us, watching the result of his 
speech, and it was also evident that at least 
half of our own ship’s company felt no sur- 
prise at the new situation, having their 
minds prepared for it. Not wishing to 
throw away our lives in a useless conflict, — 


}and scarcely knowing how many or whom 


to trust, Mr. Clasby and I exchanged looks 
signifying that there was nothing for us but 

uiet submission, and, as Sanford had no 
time to lose, we were set to work to carry 
out his plans. 

It would appear that this man, who had 
visited the Micronesian Seas on trading 
voyages from Australia, had cherished the 
idea of settling among a savage race, ac- 
quiring influence over them, and makin 
himself a sort of monarch. The opportuni- 
tv so long desired had now arrived, and his 
operations indicated that he was terribly in 
earnest. Tackles were sent aloft over all 
the hatchways, and the whole force, savages 
assisting, in gangs under the direction of 
their chief, were set to work, breaking out 
the hold, and sending on shore everything 
that was likely to be of any use or value. 
Captain Sanford was everywhere, overseein 
and directing everything, now on board, 
now ashore, and then back again. 

It was evident enough, and, indeed, he no 
longer made any secret of his intentions, 
that the ship was to be destroyed where she 
lay, after having been stripped of every- 
thing that he shouid want from her. 

At night, when the great majority of the 
crew were ashore, Mr, Clasby and I found 
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an opportunity for a conference, which was 
sufficiently disheartening to both of us. 
Whatever our piratical captain might wish 
to do with his own life prospects, the idea 
of thus casting ourselves away, and becom- 
ing outlaws and semi-savages, was to us hor- 
rible to think upon. Besides, this was not 
the worst of it, for we had not a doubt that 
Sanford would without hesitation kill us, or 
instigate the savages to do so, at any mo- 
ment when it suited his purposes, or if we 
opposed or thwarted his plans in any way. 
Nearly nt wa that could possibly be of 
use to men living on an island, or that could 
excite the desires of the savages, was sent 
on shore, 

This of course did not include casks of 
water, and only a small part of the provis- 
ions, but all the spare sails were landed, and 
we had begun to unbend the sails from the 
‘Yards, before night again set in, and Sanford 
with nearly all the crew went ashore to hold 
high carnival. Mr. Clasby and I again lin- 
gered behind, having no stomach for their 
revelries, and I observed that another boat- 
steerer, a big, burly negro, had excused him- 
self, and remained on board. The night 
was very dark, being overcast weather, with 
occasional rain squalls, but the breeze was 
blowing directly down the inlet of the la- 

oon, or basin, where we lay anchored. 
here was no occasion to keep a watch, so 
we sat in the cabin, talking and brooding 
over our sad fate, and looking forward to 


the wretched life that lay before us, until I | 


became worked up to a state of frenzy that 
seemed like inspiration. Suddenly I sprang 
to feet. 

“Mr. Clasby,” said I, “we must run away 
with the ship.’ 

“What?” he asked, seeming to regard 
me as being a madman, so greatly did the 
proposition take him by surprise. 

“We must run away with the ship. We 
must do it tonight, too, fur we shall never 
have another chance.” 

“Sit down, Brooks,” said ‘he. “ Let me 

t cool, and think of what you said, for it 
fas taken my breath away. could run al- 
most any risk to escape from what is starin 
us in the face here; but, really, 1 must thin 
a little.” 

“There is no time to be lost,” I urged. 
“It must be done now within an hour. It 
, is safer to risk it now, while they are all ca- 
rousing, than to wait until all is quiet for 
the night.” 

“ But we can never work the ship, even if 
we get her out to sea,” 

“Yes, I think we can,” said I. “ There 
are three of us, and black Sam's muscles 
are as good as a watch-tackle, while I my- 
self.am no infant. If 1 could once see the 
Jris outside of that infernal reef, I should 
feel as if I weighed a ton.” 


“So should I,” he answered, his eyes 
flashing at the hopes thus presented, and 
this feeling was just what I wanted to arouse 
in him. Mr. Clasby was a good fellow with 
some one to drive him on, and there was no 
back down to him when once started, but he 
was slow to start. “As you say, if we onl 
could get outside once more; but I am not 
much of a navigator, Brooks.” 

“I am then,” said I proudly. “I will 
warrant I can manage that as we!l as Dick 
Sanford, or Captain Barrett, either.” 

“Have you said anything to Sam?” he 

asked. 
“No; but I will right off. He is there by 
the mainmast, brooding over his prospects, . 
for he thinks the barbarians will be sure to 
kill him first of all, because he’s so much 
blacker than they are, and a sadder nigger 
you never saw.” 

“ Suppose,” said Clasby, “that Sam should 
refuse to help us, and even threaten to blow 
on us, what could we do?” 

“ Kill him, and heave him overboard, and 
go to sea, two of us!” I cried out, for m 
eelings were strung up to a tension that 
could not tolerate the thought of any obsta- 
cle. “ But there ’s no danger of it,” I add- 
ed, for I felt how necessary it was to keep 
cool, and made a strong effort at self-con- 
trol. “There ’s no danger. Sam will be 
ready to join us, and he will run any risk to 

et Ma of this place. Come, let us goon 
eck.” 

We both rose, and ascended, stepping out 
into the darkness just as a light rain-squall 
was passing over the ship. i heard a foot- 
step on the main-deck, and called to Sam, 
who came aft, and we opened our plan rath- 
er cautiously to him. 

As soon as he understood our drift, the 
negro was delighted with the scheme, and 
entered into it heart and soul. He had 
been thinking of the possibility of some plan 
of the kind, but of course could do nothing 
alone. He swore he would go with us to 
the world’s end, and was. ready to fight to 
the death, if necessary, in case we should 
be interrupted or attacked. : 

“TI knew it!” said I, grasping his horny 
hand; “and now, Mr. Clasbv, we must act 
quickly, for no time is to be [ost.”: 

Of course the darker the night the better 
for our purpose. The village, where our 
crew and their savage hosts were collected, 
round a bend of the lagoon, was but about 
three-quarters of a mile from the anchor- 
age, and the ship could not be seen from 
there, neither would they be likely to hear 
any ordinary noise, as the wind was blowing 
cirectly down the bay, seaward. There was 
no light on board the ship, but a single oil 
lamp in the cabin, and it was not probable 
that any one of those on shore would be 
looking out at this hour, or that he could 
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see much if he did. This was a risk 
that we could afford to run, but we all felt 
the necessity of caution, and perfect quiet. 
~ Could we have had only six men instead of 
three our task would have been a compara- 
tively easy one ; but we could not veature to 
communicate with any of our shipmates, 
scarcely knowing whom or how many of 
them to trust. 

The top-gallant sails had all been unbent 
and landed during the afternoon, but they 
were no loss to us, as we shculd have the 
less canvas to handle. The foretopsails 
had been loosed, and left hanging in the 
buntlines. We went quietly to work to 
loose the jib, mizzen-topsail, and spanker, 
and then came the tug of war to set them. 
We were but three men, and it was necessa- 
ry that we should all be giants. Steadily 
and qnety, without a song, or aloud-spoken 
word, we hoisted the jib, and dropped home 
the clews of the two topsails, but we did not 
attempt mast-heading them for the present. 
We ran out the spanker, and braced the 
yards in the right position to cast her sea- 
ward as soon as the cable was severed. All 
this was done with infinite labor, and great 
exertion of strength, and occupied a good 
deal of time. But the night still continued 
dark and misty, and we could hear the 
sounds of shouts and revelry borne down on 
the wind now and then, teliing us that those 
we feared were pre-occupied, and likely to 
give little heed to us at present. 

After resting a few moments to recover 
our breath, we took our stations, I going 
forward with an axe, — the only one I could 
find on board. The ship was riding at sin- 

le anchor, with a hempen cable, for chain 

ad not come into general use at that date. 
A few swinging blows severed it, and we 
were adrift. The helm having been thwart- 
ed, she fell off as she gathered headway, 
and, dropping the axe, I ran to help Sam at 
the braces, but the powerful black had near- 
eye the head-yards himself. The jib 

Iled, and the /rzs, as if instinct with life, 
and knowing what was wanted of her, swun 
briskly to seaward, and was soon headed di- 
rectly into the channel. I ran to my next 
Station between the knight-heads, where I 
strained my vision to make out the line of 
the reef on each side, and to con the ship’s 
movements, the negro standing in the waist, 
and passing the low, sharp orders along 
from me to the second mate, who was at the 
helm. Two or three times we shaved the 
dangers very close, but swung clear again, 
gliding on seaward, until the increasing roar 
of the breakers broad off on both beams, and 
the heave of the swell, assured us that we 
were ae outside, on the broad Pacific. 

We had made a good mile of offing, when 
the gleam of torches up the inlet informed 
us that the absence of the ship had probably 


been discovered. We had managed to 
hoist up the mizzen-topsail, that being a 
small sail, comparatively, but the foretop- 
sail was likely to be too much for us to han- 
dle, as patent sheaves were scarce: in those 
days, and our windlass was an old-fashioned 
back-breaker, worked only with hand-spikes. 
But the ship was steadily moving at about 
four knots an hour, on a southerly course, 
and we felt that we could afford to laugh at 
our enemies; for, although the canoes of 
these islanders are swift, a stern chase isa 
long one, and they would not dare venture 
far away from their island. We had every 
advantage of position, feeling that the ship 
was a fortress we could defend against sev- 
eral times our own number, and it would be 
impossible for them to concentrate so as to 
attack in force, even if they should discover 
the ship before daylight, which was not at 
all likely. Although the hours of the night 
were slow and tedious, we still felt that 
darkness was our best frfend. 

Instead of trying to hoist the toretopsail, 
we loosed and set the staysails, these bein 
smaller, and easier to handle, and thus add- 
ed something to the speed of our craft. 
One of us must, of course, be always at the 
helm, but the other two found employment 
in clearing away obstructions about decks, 
throwing overboard what was of no special 
importance to us; for everything had been 
left in a state of confusion, when the work 
of plunder had been suspended at nightfall. 
Everything in the hold below decks was al- 
so in a similar condition of sixes and sevens, 
but that must be an afterthought, to be at- 
tended to, if possible, at a future time. 

Wien the sun rose, for there was almost 
no twilight at all, there was neither land nor 
canoes in sight from the mast-head; and, 
being now entirely safe on the score of pur- 
suit, we had leisure to consider what we 
had undertaken, and consult on the best 
course to be pursued. We had a good 
stout ship under our feet, with a great abun- 
dance of fresh water, and provisions; for 
only a small portion of the salt meat and 
bread had been landed, though nearly all 
small stores from the cabin were gone. 
But there was, at any rate, no likelihood of 
three men being reduced to famine for at 
least a year to come. 

Mr. Clasby’s first idea was to shape our 
course toward the Spanish Main, running 
out into variables, and then easterly, across. 
the South Pacinc. But I strenuously op- 
posed this plan of undertaking so long a 
voyage, in latitudes where we might expect 
much heavy weather; and the second mate, 
who readily deferred to me all matters relat- 
ing to navigation, was soon convinced that I 
was right. It was decided, therefore, to 
steer for Australia, or New Holland, as we 
called it then, though neither of us had ever 
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been in that part of the world. As to Sam, 
he was ready to follow our lead anywhere, 
without a murmur, in his great joy at hav- 
ing outwitted the pirate Sanford, and the 
tawny barbarians, for he had all the true 
negro’s dislike and contempt for any com- 
promise in color, and classed all Kanakas 
among “ milk-and-molasses niggers.” 

The direction of our voyage being settled, 
we must set about meeting the difficulties 
that lay in the way of accomplishing it. To 
our dismay and terror, we found no charts 
on board, Sanford having taken them ashore, 
as well as ail the nautical instruments, and 
the — log-book. The log-line and reel 
were also gone; but we happened to have 
some stout fish line among our personal ef- 
fects, and, by splicing and knotting, and 
making a chip from a piece of board, we 
managed to —— something to answer 
the purpose. But one of the greatest diffi- 
culties lay in the fact that nearly all the 
tools, and other small matters, had been 
carried ashore, so that we had little to‘use, 
or depend upon, but such as happened to 
be among our own private property. Mr. 
Clasby was the owner of a sextant, and | 
had a small quadrant in my chest, but what 
should we do without a chart? Necessity 
is the mother of invention. I had also an 
old copy of Hamilton Moore, which con- 
tained a table of latitudes and longitudes of 
the principal islands and capes, as far as 
then known, though I knew it must be very 
incomplete, and far from correct. However, 
with a pair of dividers, and a sheet of paper, 
I could construct a rude chart, jotting down 
the principal places along our route, and a 
rough outline of the Australian coast, and 
this, with the equally rude contrivances for 
measuring our rate of speed, and keeping 
dead-reckoning, would have to answer our 
purpose. We could observe for the latitude 
every day at noon, and, as to our longitude, 
we must depend chiefly upon guess-work, 
and trust. to a bright look-out. 

Realizing that we should never be able, 
with our feeble force, to handle the heavy 
canvas in case of a squall, we determined 
now, while the wind was light, to put her un- 
der easy sail. Heaving the ship to, and 
lashing the helm, we all mounted the fore- 
topsail yard, and, after much hard work, 
succeeded in putting two reefs in the top- 
sail. Wethen proceeded in the same way 
to the main-topsail, and, working and resting 
by easy stages, —— the same opera- 
tion upon it, and then taking the halyards of 
each topsail to the windlass, we swayed 
them up, and set them both double-reefed. 
We desired to have the whole benefit of the 
mizzen-topsail, as we could, upon a pinch, 
let run the halyards, and Spanish reef it, 
while, even if it blew away, it would not be 


must have head sail, so we determined to 
risk hanging on to the jib, and to strengthen 
the boom with preventer guys; for which 
purpose we should be obliged to unlay the 
strands from the remnant of the cut cable, 
as every inch of spare cordage was ashore 
on that infernal island. We set the fore- 
sail, using the windlass to stretch down the 
tack and sheet, but the great mainsail was 
yet snugly furled, and we determined to let 
it remain so, With the use of the lower 
staysails, which could be easily taken care 
of, we uow had the ship under what might 
be called easy sail for any ordinary weather; 
and time, that is a few days longer or short- 
er on the voyage, was no object to us. 

We had only one boat remaining, and she 
was on the skids overhead, but by dint of 
hard labor, and sheer muscular strength, we 
succeeded in launching her, and hoisted her 
into place on the starboard cranes, though 
only one old oar could be found. 

Having thus got matters in some sort of 
sea-trim, we so arranged the watches that 
two men should be awake at all times, one 
of whom, of course, must be occupied in 
steering, while the third one was to be 
asleep within easy call, and always above 
deck during the night-time. 

This would give each man eight hours 
rest in the twenty-four, provided nothing oc- 
curred to require all hands. But we were 
all true sailors, and could drop off instantly, 
as soon as we were relieved, and sleep like 
logs every minute that was allowed to us. 
There was no cooking to be done, exceptin 
the salt meat, which we were obliged to boi 
in one of the try-pots, as all the cook’s inven- 
tory had been carried ashore. But we had 
plenty of substantial food, and were glad to 
have no trouble about cooking. 

We made steady progress to the south 
ward, doing our best to keep a steady look- 
out; throwing our clumsy log every four 
hours, getting the latitude every day at noon, 
and pricking off our supposed position on 
my rude chart. At times we made six knots 
an hour, but most of the time averaged 
only about four ; encountering squally weath- 
er, but nothing to endanger our spars. 
Every two hours dusing daylight, one of us 
went to the mast-head, and searched the ho- 
rizon around, hoping always to see a ship 
that might spare a man or two, to strength- 
en our force. There was little danger of it, 
as those seas were not much frequented by 
mariners, but, before reaching the latitude 
of ten south, we had sighted two islands, 
which were similar in appearance to the 
one we had left, but, as there were no such 
islands down in Hamilton Moore's tables, 
they were of no help to us, in fixing our po- 
sition. 

In both cases the land was seen to wind- 


80 important a loss as the others. But we 


ward of us, and canoes under sail were also 
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seen: but we had no desire to have inter- 
course with them, weak in numbers as we 
were; and so we held steadily on our 
course. We met with sperm-whales several 
times, and they omy Wy around us defiantly, 
as if knowing our helplessness, and want of 
means to attack them. 

In latitude thirteen south, we experienced 
a fresh gale, but, as it came on with a 


we made arrangements in time to get the 
jib and mizzen-topsail off the ship. We 
ound this all we wanted to do, but succeed- 
ed in getting them"tied up after a fashion, 
which you may be sure looked like anything 
but a harbor-furl. The foresail, and the 
other two topsails, double-reefed, must be 
carried, for we dare not start tack or sheet. 
But the wind had a good slant of northing 
in it, and, by keeping her away from her 
course, to bring it well aft on the quarter, 
we ran safely through it into moderate 
weather, and it gave us a long push toward 
Australia; and very svon after this the sun 
and moon being on convenient distance, we 
got several lunar observations, which | 
worked out, and corrected an error of nearly 
hundred miles in our longitudinal reckon- 
ings, so that we now proceeded with more 
confidence. 

We especially desired to keep clear of all 
the islands known as New Hebrides, and 
New Caledonia, having a mortal terror of 
the black savages, of whom we had heard 
dreadful stories; and desired if possible to 
avoid approaching any land, until we could 
make the Anstralian coast, in the vicinity: of 
one of the English settlements. But, after 
passing out of the trades, we must expect 
more changes of weather, with squalls, 
calms, and even gales, perhaps. This was 
a matter of terrible anxiety to us; for if we 
should encounter a heavy blow, we must 
either blow away our precious sails, cut 
them adrift to save the spars, or cut away 
the spars to save the ship and our lives. 
There was no such thing as taking in sail, 
and what she could not carry of course she 
must drag. 

Accordin ly, we lowered our fore and 
main topsails, and put the close-reef in each. 
We also hauled the foresail up, and reefed 
it, and set it again, thus reduced in size. Of 
course this was very hard and slow work, 
for we took a watch-tackle aloft with us, 
hauling out the weather earing, then all go- 
ing over to the lee one, and did the whole in 
the most thorough and secure manner that 
it was possible for only three hands. 

Our jib had no reef in it, and we could 
not bear to think of giving up this sail, for 
we could ill spare it. So we kept it on her, 


her off before the wind, in time to save it; 


where the helmsman could stretch forth his 
hand, and let it down by the run at any mo- 
ment. We slept above deck now, night and 
day, each taking his two turns, of four hours 
each, during the reg four. Black Sam 
was not only a good, clear-headed seaman, 
but his strength of frame and muscle was 
immense; and it was fortunate that both he 
and I were large and powerful men, Mr. Clas- 
= being about an average or medium build. 

e could not help feeling that the heavy 
work, the long tricks at the helm, and the 
constant feeling of anxiety, were beginning 
to tell upon us all. 

As we drew near to the latitude of the 
Great Bampton Shoals, we consulted as to 
whether we should heave to for the night, as 
we felt that the longitude laid down in our 
book was vague and uncertain ; and we had 
little or no idea of its size and extent. But 
our reckoning gave us plenty of room to 
pass clear,and we were very loath to lose 
the breeze, which was strong and fair, giving 
us all we wanted with the wind on the quar- 
ter. Our last search at sundown showed us 
a clear horizon ahead, so we decided to go 
ahead, and risk it. I was at the helm at 
midnight, and Mr. Clasby, who had been 
looking out forward, called Sam to relieve 
him. The negro was wide awake at the 
first touch, and went forward; but had 
scarcely reached his station at the bows, 
when he roared out, — 

“Hard down your helm! Quick, for 
your life, hard down!” 

And the order was instantly obeyed, while 
the second mate let go the mizzen-topsail 
halyards by the run. 

The old hooker came flying up into the 
wind, making everything crack again, as she 
took the gale broadside on, but we were not 
a moment too soon, for the line of roaring 
breakers was close under our Jee, and a mo- 
ment’s delay would have been the destruc- 
tion ot our ship and of all our lives. As it 
was, we were safe; for in a moment after- 
ward we perccived that the line of breakers 
trended away more to the southwest, giving 
us more sea room. Sam had let go the jib- 
halyards, but, being hard full, the jib did not 
run down, and, before he could reach the 
jib-sheet to ease it off, the boom gave way 
under the strain, and the whole wreck of 
spars and sails was dragging under the lee 
bow. Here was a kettle of fish, for we had 
lost an important part of our canvas, at a 
very critical moment; and we had enough 
to do to get rid of the lumber and wreck, 
for we dared not keep her off a single inch, 
being uncertain of the extent and course of 
the terrible reef, and fearing we might be 
embayed. If such had been really the case, 
we were lost, for we could have done little 
about clawing off under the two close-reefed 


and the mizzen-topsail halyards were led 


topsails and reefed foresails, and we could 
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make no more sail, even if the wind allowed 
of carrying it. 

We got the mizzen-topsail down, and 
Spanish-reefed it by hauling out the reef- 
tackles, but we tthe | not shake it hard, nor 
haul it flat aback. We set to work with our 
only axe, and our sheath-knives, and, after 
much labor, and risk of our lives, we got rid 
of the wreck, cutting and hacking until we 
let ali go, and eased the strain that threaten- 
ed still further damage. We hugged the 
wind until daylight, keeping an anxious 
lookout, and you may be sure neither of us 
dared close an eye while the darkness lasted. 

Morning showed us the line of the great 
reef running in a direction that allowed us 
to keep away with the wind abaft the beam; 
but we had a realizing sense of the peril we 
had escaped, when we found we were 
obliged to run several hours, say a distance 
of near forty miles to the westward, before 
we cleared the lee end of the reef, and once 
more shaped our course toward Australia. 
Our mizzen-topsail was split in the seams, 
and we cut it adrift from the yard, and sent 
it down. We did not care much for this, 
however, and on the whole it was just as 
well to be rid of the care of it, as we had no 
jib as a head-sail to preserve the balance of 
power. It was, indeed, so much care off our 
minds; and we could now keep under very 
snug canvas, unless, indeed, we met with a 
really heavy gale of wind, when we might 
be forced to scud wherever it drove us, or, 
perhaps, even cut away our spars, as the on- 

y way of taking in sail. 


But after this we jogged on, much easier 


in mind than before, although our progress, 
with moderate winds, was not very rapid. 
But) all went fortunate with us, until we 
made the coast, approaching it on a con- 
verging course, and being, according to our 
latitude for that day, about sixty miles 
northward of Port Jackson Heads, the en- 
trance to the beautiful harbor of Sydney. 
Already we were hugging ourselves with the 
ho | getting a pilot on board before night- 
fall, but a sudden change came over the 
weather, the wind hauled to the southward, 
dead in our teeth, and piped at such a rate, 
that we saw we might expect a good deal 
more than we wanted before morning. 
The weather was thick and threatening, and 
we worked like Trojans to get her trimmed 
by the wind on the eastern tack, heading 
off-shore, and to get our little reefed fore- 
sail under control before it should blow so 
bard as to make it entirely beyond our 
strength. With the power of water-tackles 
and the windlass, we succeeded after a 
struggle, and the otd ship lay comfortably 
for a few hours. But toward morning the 
turce of the wind was increasing to a young 
liurricane, and, as the next alternative, we 
made up our minds to run her before it, 


fearing to lay to any longer under so much 
canvas. We swung the main-yards as she 
fell off, and soon eased the strain on her 
masts; but now we had work enough to 
do to steer, for the sea was ugly, and it re- 
quired two men at the old stump-tiller, and 
wide-awake men too, for we had no wheel- 
purchase to steer with in that old ship. 
What was more aggravating, too, we were 
running right away from our destination, at 
the rate of full ten knots an hour. But 
there was no help for it, as we were com- 
pelled to look only to our present safety, 

In ail my experiences at sea I think that 
was the longest and most frightful night 
that I ever passed. The old ship roiled so 
as to bury her bulwarks both sides, and the 
main deck was‘all afloat a great part of the 
time, but we had taken great care to lash 


down the hatches securely, which was lucky, 


for we should have foundered. In one of 
her heavy lurches, the only boat we had was 
stoven, and lost, although it had been hoist- 
ed chock up to the davit-heads on the star- 
board quarter; and, to add to our danger 
and terror, the cask, and other matters in 
the hold, were all adrift, as the operations 
at the island had broken up all the storage, 
and left everything in a state of confusion. 
Now that the ship was rolling so heavily, it 
seemed as if the whole cargo was fetching 
away from side to side, and the crashing 
sounds filled us with mortal terror, seeming 
to threaten destruction to the ship, that 
trembled in every timber; and there we 
stood, helping each other at the helm, for 
there was literally nothing for us to do, 
nothing that we could do, but steer, and 
keep the wind behind us. The head-yards 
were rounded in a little, but we dared not 
start the fore-tack or sheet, to square them 
in. So, with our hearts in our throats, and 
every nerve strained up to the highest ten- 
sion, we stood to our work at the tiller, and 
scarcely exchanged a word, except such as 
related to the one duty of steering. r 

But there is an end to everything, and the 
gale moderated soon after daylight, or rath- 
er, perhaps, we hadrun out clear of it. The 
sea went down as rapidly as could be ex- 
pected, but it was nearly noon before we 
dared venture again to brace up the main- 
yard, and let her comeintotlHe wind, Again 
we had moderate weather, and were relieved 
from the immediate peril and the exhaust- 
ing strain. We were glad enough to get 
the rest we so much needed, though we were 
not pleased to feel that our port was now 
fully a hundred and fifty miles distant, with 
a breeze directly in our teeth, and beating 
to windward was but of the question, for un- 
der the little sail that we carried, the ship 
could scarcely even hold her own. 

When the hatches were' taken off, we 
found a kind of general average among the 
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matters stored between decks, as many 
casks had been smashed up, and everything 
was in hopeless confusion ; but we did not 
stop to look further, down in the lower hold. 
Our sounding-line showed a considerable 
amount of water in the pump-well, but not 
- more, perbaps, than might have worked 
down during the gale. We were quite un- 
equal just'then to the labor of pumping it 
out, for rest we needed, and must have. 
Feeling pretty safe on the score of moderate 
weather for a while, we lashed the helm 
down, leaving the ship to the care of herself 
for a few hours. 

But the night watches must be regulated ; 
and when I awoke, much refreshed and 
strengthened by my nap, | roused the ot- 
ers,and Sam went to the mast-head for a 
look round the horizon, while I took the 
sounding-line, and again tried the well. As 
I pulled it up again it told a fearful tale,— 
that we had three feet of water in the hold. 

We rigged the pump-brakes, and worked 
afew strokes, throwing out a gush of min- 
gled oil and water, for many casks had been 
stoven during the night; but it was not the 
oil, but the water, that troubled us. For 
three men to yee a to pump a leaky ship 
was madness, and the dtsheartening thought 


forced itself upon our minds, that we had no 
boat of any sort to escape in, We should 
be compelled to stick to the ship, and go 


down with her. 

Our hearts were heavy enough, when, af- 
ter waiting a couple of hours, we carefully 
sounded again, and found an increase of 
water in the hold. The rise was gradual 
and slow, but another interval and another 


trial showed that it was steady, and that the 


ship’s doom was sealed. A few hours more 
would bring her down so as to be sluggish 
in her movements; and, nearly as we could 
estimate, she would be a sunken wreck with- 
in less than thirty-six hours. No boat was 
left to us, and neither land nor sail was to 
be seen in any direction, What was to be 
done? 

After a consultation, we agreed that it 
it would be quite useless to weaf ourselves 
out with pumping. A change of wind might 

et save us by enabling us to reach the 

nd. We kept her on the western tack, 
heading in-shore; and now went to work 
making sail. We shook outsthe reefs from 
the topsails, and, taking the halyards to the 
windlass, hove them up to the mast-head, 
and also set the whole foresail. We had no 
material suitable to make a raft,and as there 
would be small pees of saving our lives 
in that way, it would be better to stay by 
the ship; and we took measures to provide 
against the worst, by collecting a store of 
bread, and filling a keg of water, and secur- 
ing aportion of supplies in the mizzen-top, 
as it was possible that the ship might sud- 


denly sink from under us. Another sad and 
anxious night was before us, but we had 
done what we could, and, under ker whole 
topsails, the ship was now making good way 
toward the coast. The barometer of our 
hopes rose a little during the night, as we 
found the breeze gradually hauling in our 
favor. There was a chance that the light of 
the morning might give us a sight of land, 
and perhaps some coasting-vessel might 
take us off, or put some hands on board to 
keep the p-mps going. For the leak was 
not so bad now, but that an ordinary crew 
might have kept it under, and worked her 
into port, though three worn-out men could 
do nothing with it. There was ‘nothing 
strange in the fact, after the terrible shocks 
the ship kad endured from the shifting car- 
go. It seemed indeed almost a miracle, 
that she had not started a butt somewhere, 
from terrific shocks from within, and gone 
down bodily, without warning enough to 
save our lives. 

When at length daylight came, the land 
was looming distantly, and we were heading 
up a course which, according to our reckon- 
ing, ought tocarry us direct for Port Jack- 
son ; but our rate of speed was nothing to 
boast of, for the water in the hold had in- 
creased to nearly eight feet, and the ship’s 
movements were heavy and sluggish. Mr. 
Clasby went aloft, and, before he had 
reached the topmast cross-tree, our hearts 
leaped at his wild cry of, “ Sail ho!” 

She was in shore of us, a point off our 
lee-bow, but we had no spy-glass on board. 
Neither of us had chanced to have one of 
our own, though we had been lucky enough 
to possess, between us, a sextant, and a 
quadrant, navigation books, and an old sil- 
ver watch, which had enabled us to keep 
the time. But we edged away a little to- 
ward the stranger, and soon made her out 
to be a square-rigged brig, coming from the 
southward, and probably from Sydney di- 
rect. 

We had no ensign, or ship’s flag, to fly, 
but we set several signals of distress, hoist- 
ing shirts, and pieces of canvas, at half-mast, 
and soon perceived that the brig noticed 
our strange plight; for surely there was 
enough in our appearance to attract curiosi- 
ty and sympathy from brother mariners, as 
soon as they drew near enough to take 
notes. Not — our outlandish flags, but 
our bare topgallant-yards, and full set of 
whaler’s davits, with no boats on them, the 
stump bowsprit, the absence of the mizzen- 
topsail, and the general slouching and dis- 
orderly appearance of everything aloft, told 
a tale of some queer experiences, and the 
brig was soon hove-to, awaiting our hail. 

She was full of people, men and women 
too, or so it seemed to us, and several tele- 
scopes were being leveled full upon us, as 
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we ran down across her stern. A few words 
explained our condition, and the brig’s boat 
was at once lowered away to board us. The 
brig was the Wellington, a packet running 
from Sydney to Newcastle, and other set- 
tlements along the coast. She had not only 
a stout crew for a craft of her size, but many 
passengers on board, and the mate, who 
was in charge of the boat that boarded us, 
said he thought it could be managed, and 
returned to consult with his captain, taking 
_ Mr. Clasby with him to the brig. It was 
thought possible to keep the ship afloat, and 
get her into Sydney; and I soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing the boat returning full 
of men.* Two hands had been spared from 
the brig’s crew, and some of the passengers 
had also volunteered, so that, with the Eng- 
lish mate, and our own nearly worn-out 
force, we had now ten men in all on board 
the /ris. We filled away at once, and set 
the pumps going merrily, leaving an exten- 
sive slick behind us, for the pumps appeared 
to throw out almost as much oil as water. 
Tired and worn as we three men were, 
we were glad enough to rest, and leave the 
new-comers to perform the lion’s share of 
the The favored the 
umping, being now kept up steadily, gain- 
ed apen the leaks. The next day in tite af- 
ternoon we took a pilot on board, off the 
Heads, and the same evening were swinging 
to our anchor in one of the most beautiful 
harbors in the world. We had been thirty- 
five days at sea; and I had kept a sort of 
log of the voyage, writing it up every day, 
and I have it now among my old sea-relics. 
The American consular agent at first 
seemed to think our story a rather tough 


one ; but, on visiting the ship, and examin- 
ing into everything, was satisfied of our en- 
tire honesty, and gave us credit for the 
course we had a The cargo was 
discharged, and the ship was found to need 
only a few — repairs. A crew was soon 
shipped, Mr. Clasby was placed in command 
of her, with orders for home. He wanted 
me as his mate, and we both wanted the 
faithful black Sam as second mate, so we all 
three made our round voyage in the /ris, 
after all. But we never got any salvage- 
money worth mentioning, though the own- 
ers made us all presents. But you see in a 
legal point of view, it was rather a crooked 
thing that we did; for we had no evidence 
to offer but our own statements; and we 
had actually stolen the ship away from San- 
ford, who was, in the eye of the law, her 
rightful commander at the time, circum- 
stances having promoted him. For there 
was no satisfactory proof to be brought that 
he had murdered Captain Barrett, although in 
our own minds we had little or no doubt 
that such was the fact. 

It was more than a year afterward that an 
American war-vessel»was sent down there, 
and she brought away four survivers of our 
ship’s crew. But Sanford and all his accom- 
plices were beyond the reach of justice. 
Several were killed in an affray with the na- 
tives, arising out of disagreements about the 
distribution of the plunder, and among them 
was Dick Sanford himself. Others went 
away in canoes to other islands, further 
down to leeward, and thus became scattered, 
so that noone was ever suitably rewarded or 
peace for the part taken in the /rés af- 

r. 


AMBITION. 


BY L. D. BRYANT. 


Ho, fair the sky! Each twinkling star 
A a in azure bright, 
While not a cloud is seen to mar 

The beauty of the summer night. 


The farthest star seemed thus to say: 
“Come am, u shall see 
Bevond, th 8 ar, far away, 
The but reaches me.” 


Oh! could I t, from light to light, 


_ New Maexert, N.H., Fearvany, 1881, 


Rut view, in wonder and deli 
The worlds to earthly eyes un! ! 


So in the sky of our lives 
Are hung the pnzes man would gain; 
The lower reached, he upward strives 
Still higher stations to attain. 


In turn, Ambition ciaims his own, 
Each star to reach from mountain crest: 
Though on them all he builds his throne, 
The highest, coldest suits hira best. 
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The Goldsmith's Wife. 


Peace blooming Mistress Shore stood 
in the door of her husband’s house in 
the Strand, dressed in holiday attire and 
wearing a smile on her cheery English face. 
It was evident that something pleased her 
wonderfully, and William Shore, as he 
gazed at his wife, thought he had never seen 
her so handsome as she was now, with her 
ink cheeks all flushed, her eyes shining 
Fike diamonds, and her tresses of golden 
hair failing from underneath her high, peak- 
ed head-dress on to the azure of her kirtle. 

Mistress Shore was going to court; this 
accounted for her elation; going on af im- 
portant errand too. The kinghad express- 
ed a desire to examine a bandeau of pearls 
which Shore had in his possession, and as 
the goldsmith did not care to trust the cost- 
ly jewelry with any of his apprentices, and 
could not leave himself, he had deputed his 
wife to do the business. With one ot his 
stout serving-men for an attendant, the 
beautiful woman now stood ready to depart, 
holding in her hands the casket that con- 
tained the costly pearls. 

“ Be careful and not lose the gems, Jane,” 
said mild-eyed, meek-looking William Shore. 
“They are of great value, and be sure that 
the king sees them himself. Goodman 
Nicholas will wait with the barge for you.” 

He kissed his lovely wife on the forehead, 
and went back to the shop where he did the 
Jargest business of any goldsmith in Lon- 
don, while she gathered up her dainty skirts 
and took a seat in the plain craft that Nich- 
olas the servitor was to row to the Tower, 

It was a brilliant morning. The waters 
of the Thames sparkled in the sunlight: the 
river was gay with life. Innumerable boats 
dotted the tide, among which the little one 
that contained the goldsmith’s wife made 
its way slowly. At last the great, gloomy 
Tower arose in sight. Its battlements were 
fay with banners and flash of steel. A bril- 
iant court held its revels there, and the 
handsomest king in Christendom with his 
a bride were now the inmates of its royal 

s. 

As the stout servitor pushed his craft to 
the wharf at the foot ot the traitor’s gate, a 
splendid barge with twenty men in livery 
for rowers, swept up. In the stern under a 


glided canopy of purple sat a tall, handsome 
man, with princely manners and golden hair 
flowing straight to his shoulders. The 
barge no sooner paused than he sprang out, 


THE GOLDSMITH'S WIFE. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


and his quick, roving eye fell on the lovely 
face of the goldsmith’s wife. 

The man lifted his plumed cap with a gal- 
lant bow, and stepped forward to assist her 
from the boat. The soft bloom of her face 
changed to crimson at so much notice from 
a man of rank, and the bright hazel eyes 
fell under the bold, admiring gaze of the 
other. Then before she knew he lifted the 
white fingers to his lips, and sprang up the 
carpeted stairway. 

Jane Shore followed with her cheeks on 
fire. She was fond of notice and flattery, — 
what beautiful woman is not? and she loved 
handsome men; and this man was very 
landsome and very gallant. Who he was 
she did not know; some young noble she 
thought. Had she known the law of courts, 
she would have known that the bandekin 
stripes on his trunk hose and blue doublet 
betokened him to be of royal lineage. 

With that strange sparkle in her eye and 
the hot flush on her cheek, Jane Shore 
passed through the long corridors and grand 
halls in search of the king. Loitering court- 
iers turned round to look at her, and the tall 
guardsmen exchanged glances, as the beau- 
tiful woman all alone, dressed like a com- 
moner, inquired for royal Edward, whom all 
men knew to be the maddest gallant in Eu- 
rope. But she passed on, and was shown 
at last into a luxurious room, where she was 
told to wait for the king. 

On the walls were grouped noble portraits, 
and one caught her eye and held her en- 
chanted, — that of a man whose height and 
majesty and long golden hair resembled 
greatly that of the noble who had showed 
her such courtesy. She was still looking at 
the portrait when she heard a step behind 
her. She turned and beheld the very man 
who had assisted at the wharf, and whose 

rtrait she had been scanning. She knew 
nim now to be the king, — Edward Planta- 
genet. 

“Good Master Shore does me much hon- 
or by sending his gems in the care of so 
beautiful a carrier,” said the monarch, bow- 
ing low. “God wot had I so lovely a dame 
I would not let her one moment from my 
presence.” 

“ They say the Woodville is very ee” 
answered phos blushing deeply at his 
flattering words. “Her hair is of the color 
of gold, and falls nearly to her feet; and her 
manners are very gracious.” : 
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“Her majesty is no fright I ween, but 
her hair is not half so rich as yours. Hers 
is like.the cold metal: yours is like the 
sheen and the lustre of the sunlight. How 
wonderfully well these pearls would become 
you!” And he pl the costly bandeau 
upon her head. 

Jane Shore’s lovely form quivered with 
delight. Such flattery was dangerous, but 
vanity was her leading foible. She could 
not be angry. 

“My bonibel, you blush. Your cheeks 
are like twin roses. Are you ashamed to be 
so beautiful? Only look and see how grand 
you are. The queen cannot match you.” 

He led her to a great mirror, one of those 

gnificant creations of the Venetian artists 
which a London merchant had brought from 
beyond the sea. Jane contemplated herself 
with a pleased admiration. The bandeau 
of pearls made a glittering coronet, and the 
fair face beneath looked very queenly. 

“ How would you like them for yours?” 
asked Edward, looking at her sentient. 

“What, those beautiful things mine!” 
she gasped in amazement. “ But no, it can- 
not be. William said that they were worth 
a monarch’s ransom.” 

“ Yet they shall be yours, sweet mistress, 
if a come to the palace ball tomorrow 
night. 

‘The beautiful woman hesitated. “ Per- 
haps my husband would not like me to,” 
she said, looking down. 

“ Pooh! what husband has a right to com- 
mand a lovely woman? I let my bonny Bess 
do as she chooses. You will enjoy the 
dancing, and you shall have the pearls if 
yeu will come. Think how lovely you will 

k with the gems gleaming in your hair. 
You will shame all our court ladies.” 

She looked wistfully at herself in the 

lass; took off the bandeau, and held it be-, 
Eee her eyes. The prize was tempting, 
and how could she refuse a monarch’s invi- 
tation? Stronger than all was the tempta- 
tion to show her beauty off in the presence 
of those haughty court dames. 

She came toa decision at last. “I will 
come,” she said, “and I will wear the 
pearls if you wish me.” 

“The pearls shall be yours tomorrow 
night, ma belle. Meanwhile they shall re- 
main in my possession. The ball opens at 
seven of the clock. I will meet you in my 
barge an hour later, What a flutter my 
Cinderella will make, only she will wear 
pearls instead of a silver a, 

He stooped and kissed her, holding her 
fingers till they were rosy as her cheeks. 
She gently disengaged them. He saw a 


frightened look gathering in her face. 

“ Ah, I see,” he said, “ you must be going, 
or that Bluebeard at home will chide thee 
for tardiness.” 


“ William is ve good, and he loves me 
well,” she said, disliking to have her hus- 
band condemned in any way. 

“Oh, no doubt, bonibel, but he does not 
half appreciate your beauty. I am not sure 
as any one can. But wait; you must carry 
home the gold for the pearls,” 

He stepped to the door, And spoke to a 
servitor in waiting. Not long after a page 
appeared, bearing two bags of gold. 

“Go with Mistress Shore to the boat,” 
said King Edward, “and carry this gold. 
See that it is safely stored.” 

He bowed gallantly to the goldsmith’s 
wife, opening the door for her to depart. 
As she went without he whispered the one 
word “ Remember,” in her ear. 

“So the king took the bandeau, did he?” 
said the goldsmith to his wife, as they sat in 
their little parlor after dinner. “ What did 
he say?” 

“ He said the pearls were beyond his ex- 
ectations,” she answered, trying not to 
ook discomposed, “and he gave me more 
than you told me to ask.” 

“Yes; I told you they were worth a 
thousand sovereigns, and here are two thou 
sand. You are sure it is not a mistake?” 

“ Quite sure. I heard him give the order, 
and his page carried the gold to the boat.” 

“ King Edward is a gracious sovereign. 
He is very popular with our merchants and 

artisans.” 

“And how handsome he is!” exclaimed 
Jane. His eyes are as blue as a summer 
sky, and who ever saw such hair on a 
man!” 

“TI do not know,” answered the gold- 
smith, “I never thought of his beauty, 
But he is a kind patron and a brave king.” 

“He invited me to attend the royal ball 
tomorrow night,” said Mistress Shore. 
“ Was not that kind? I should like to go so 
much.” 

“The palace would be no place for Jane. 
How would a commoner’s wife look among 
those high-born dames ?” 

“But Edward said I was as”— She 
checked herself as she saw a shadow gath- 
ering on Shore's forehead. 

“What did the king say, mistress?” 

“ He said — he said I was the wife of the 
best goldsmith in the kingdom, and a gold- 
smith’s wife was as good as a countess. 

“Our king is quick to discover merit, 
but, nevertheless, I think a royal dance is no 
place for a goldsmith’s wife. Besides, I 
have business that takes me to Kingston 
tomorrow, and must leave the care of the 
shop with sacl 

And William Shore left his beautiful wife 
to swallow her disappointment as best she 
might, while he went to see how his work- 
men beseemed themselves. 

The night of the royal ball arrived, and 
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Jane Shore stood in her little chamber a 
rey to contending feelings. William Shore 
Pad departed at noon, and would not return 
until the next day. The wife was alone, 
and she was very restless. It was hard to 
bring her mind to any permanent decision. 
She had never disobeyed her husband, 
never had desired to, but to shine as a lady 
at a court ball had never been held out to 
her as a temptation before. She thought 
how the pearls would glisten in her hair; 
she thought of the envy of the ladles; she 
thought of the king’s admiring gaze. 

“He said I was handsomer than the 

ueen,” she murmured. “ Why cannot Wil- 
liam tell me such oe! things? and why 
should he not be willing for me to enjoy my- 
self? No one knows where he has gone to. 
I think I can take care of myself. I am go- 
ing to the ball.” 

She hastened and put on her best kirtle, 
slipped on to her feet a pair of light slippers 
with rosettes at the instep, and bound up 
her golden tresses. She had scarcely finish- 
ed her toilet when some one tapped on the 
window. She hastily blew out a light. 

“T is I,” whispered a voice. “T is Ed- 
ward, your king. I have brought you the 
pearls and a robe of cloth of gold and a 
eloak of azure velvet. Hasten and array 
yourself. 1 will wait below.” 

Jane Shore relit her lamp in a flutter of 
delight. Cloth of gold, and velvet, and a 
bandeau of pearls! who could resist these? 
surely not the goldsmith’s wife. She 
thought no more of the absent Shore, nor of 
wifely disobedience. She donned her mag- 
nificent dress as quickly as she might, as 
quickly as any beautiful woman could, stop- 

ing often to gaze at herself ina piece of 

roken glass, the only mirror in the house; 
for mirrors were costly luxuries then, and 
found only in princely homes. 

She looked like a queen when she went 
down to the wharf; and aman in an azure 
tunic and a mantle of cloth of gold, with a 
long white | from his velvet 
cap, and half concealing his features, told 
~ so in language that made her cheeks 

rn. 

“I did not know as Bluebeard would let 
you come, after all,” said the king, “and be- 
sides 1 wanted to bring you the robe and 
the cloak. You will outshine them all, bon- 
ibel.” 

“You are very good. William is away, 
and he did not want me to leave.” 

“He is jealous perhaps, but he surely 
should not grudge you a little enjoyment.” 

* So J think, but 1 do not mean that he 
shall know that I went.” 

“Would he scold you, petite? what an 
ogre! How could one ever speak crossly 
to you?” 

“ Don’t you ever scold the queen?” 


“ Never, on my honor,” answered Ed- 
ward gayly. “Proud Bess would not bear 
it once, and it is not my nature. It is bet- 
ter to caress a woman than to scold her. 
But, donne ami, here we are.” 

The Tower shone out’ gay with light. 
From every window the gleam of torches 
flashed upon the river. Music and gay 
laughter fiSed the air. Beautiful women in 
cloth of gold, and pearls and diamonds, 
flirted with cavaliers on the battlements 
and in distant corridors. In the great halls 
the noblest lords and the proudest dames 
of England trod the floors in the mazy 
dance. 

It was like a scene of enchantment to 
Jane Shore. The gay colors, the brilliance, 
the beauty, and the festivity, blinded and 
confused Ter. But when Edward led her 
out among the throng of dancers she,speed- 
ily forgot her embarrassment. She was 
naturally graceful, and her beauty and rich 
robes made her a marked figure. 

“Who is she?” asked princely nobles 
and high-borr dames, in a breath. 

“One of my wards,” replied the king, 
smiling, “and don’t you dare to snub her.” 

The goldsmith’s wife drank her fill of hap- 
piness that night. The proudest cavaliers 
of the court whispered compliments in her 
ear. But it was King Edward's lips that 
made the brightest roses on her cheeks. 

They stood in a remote corridor after the 
ball was through, where the light of a taper 
in the wall fell on their faces and thin rich 
garbs. 

“ How beautiful you look, ma belle,” ex- 
claimed Edward. “You have enjoyed to- 
night.” 

“Oh, it has been like paradise,” answered 
Jane, her eyes lighting up with splendor, 
“I never knew before you were so happy 
who lived in palaces.” 

“You will hate to go back to the gold- 
smith’s shop and your humble duties.” ‘ 

Her face saddened on the instant. Her 
lips quivered as she answered, “ I should 
like to live like this always. 1 almost hate 
my old life in the Strand.” © 

Already the pearls on her brow had cast 
their shadow over her soul. They were so 
costly and so brilliant that all the dear, fa- 
miliar things of home seemed tame and un- 
welcome. It was hard to give up her tem- 
porary splendor. 

“You need never go back if you do not 
wish it,” said Edward, bending so near her 
that the waves of his golden hair fell on her 
naked shoulders. “Stay here, where slaves 
shall obey your slightest word.” 

She turned a little pale, and looked up, 
startled. Edward bent still closer, and took 
her hand. 

“ Jane,” he continued, “ you are the most 
beautiful woman in my kingdom. You love 
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splendor and homage. Why home 
where dirty artisans are the only creatures 
that see what a king adores? Stay with me, 
my fairest, and you shall have not only 
pearls, but diamonds, and wear velvets and 
cloth of gold all your life.” 

She glanced around, half vaguely terrified, 
but in a trance of dream-like rapture. 

“1 should like to, but—but I do not like 
to leave William.” 

“Tush, bonibel! what does he care for 
you? He would keep you in obscurity and 
poverty. Return then, and you wear no 
more pearls nor robes of cloth of gold.” 

He knew her weakest point. If she was 


to be won it was through her vanity and 


love of show. 
“You rivaled all our dames _tonight,’’ 
ursued the tempter. “Would you not 
ike to queen it over them always? If you 
fe back to the goldsmith’s shop there will 
no more court balls for el 


“ You are the only friend I have here, —tell 
me what to do,” she said, dazzled and con- 
fused, too strongly tempted to decide for 
herself. 

His arms stole round her. His blue eyes 

d into hers tenderly, lovingly. 

“ Then stay here with me, to have Eng- 
land for your sovereignty, and all men who 
look once into your beautiful eyes for your 
slaves.” 

The woman sighed a short sigh. Was it 
for the husband she deserted, or the home 
she cast away? Her cheeks were burning, 
her eyes glitering, her whole soul intoxica- 
ted. She leaned upon her companion’s 
breast, and said softly, — 

“I cannot leave all these beautiful things. 
I will stay with you.” 

The next morning, when William Shore 
returned to his house, he found that his 
beautiful wife had fled. For long weary 
years he never saw her again. 

Splendor snd royalty waited on Jane 

“Shore to her heart’s content. She lived a 


beautiful, pleasant, happy life. 


The king never deserted her, False to 
others, false to his brothers, false to his 
queen, he was always true to the beautiful 
woman he had lured from her humble home. 
All the luxuries, all the glories, all the van- 
ities of life were hers. She dressed in vel- 
vets and silks and pearls every day. She 
had acostly retinue of servants. She had 
gold and treasures without stint. She had 
power and dominion over the heart of a king. 

She used her wealth and influence in a 
praiseworthy manner. Naturally amiable 
and kind-hearted, her life was full of char- 
ities. She softened Edward in his stern 
moods, pleaded for the innocent and help- 
less, and saved many a poor man from his 
rage. She lavished her gold on the poor ; 
the orphan and the widowless she removed 


from want. All her gentleness, all her char- 
ities, could not, however, atone for the 
sin she committed in abandoning 
er husband. The law of retribution is 
just. He had suffered; she must suffer. 
The potent Edward died, and Gloster 
usurped the throne. He turned the gay and 
brilliant Tower into a cloister, and banished 
all pleasure from the court. The young 
princes were murdered in the Tower, the 
ueen fled to a sanctuary, and Jane Shore, 
the beautiful, the favored Jane Shore, was 
forced to give up her wealth, and to do pen- 
ance publicly in a white sheet, at St. Paul’s. 
The proud woman was obliged to have 
her golden tresses shorn that were brighter 


than gold itself, to lay aside the velvets and 
the cloths of gold that clothed a form fit for ° 
the cestus of a Venus, and with only a sheet 
white as snow and thin as gossamer to cov- 
er her nakedness was driven out into the 
storm and cold of a December day. With 
a lighted taper in her hand she went among 
the gaping crowd, and a day and a night 
wandered up and down the streets. 

It was a wonder the degradation did not kill 
her instantly, this woman so luxurious, so 
beautiful, so proud, whose life had been 
hedged in so carefully from the storms of 
life. She heard taunts and reproaches from 
the passing throngs. She saw foul, brutal 
faces blaze into passion at the sight of her 
unprotected beauty. Wild young vagrants 
threw mud and stones at her. But she en- 
dured it all. 

The day and the night passed, and the 
second day dawned round. Wearied, 
athirst, half frenzied with shame and re- 
morse, Jane Shore still wandered on. No 
one had pity for her. Of all the friends of 
her prosperous days none succored her. 
No one remembered her charities, but none 
forgot her faults. 

“ Parvenu/ traitress! wanton! witch!” 
were the epithets heaped upon her by foul, 
rude lips. She had not, oot she was so 


base. Her life had been full of ease and 


aplendor and self-indulgence it is true, but 
she had hated no one, she had wished no one 
evil; she had performed many good deeds. 
But as she looked back now, all her past 
seemed one enormity. “Viler than the 
mud of the streets,” she murmured. “ Holy 
Mary! why did I not think of it before?” 
The wretched woman was humbled. 
What the anathemas of the church, what 
the tyranny of the usurper, what the revil- 
ings of the mob could not do, her awakened 
consience had done. In that hour of sorest 
trial, Jane Shore saw herself as she was. 
Late in the day she found herself in the 
Strand. During fifteen years she had not 
once set foot in that plebeian quarter But 
she recognized the place. There had been 
but little change. There stood the gold- 
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smith’s shop with the name of William 
Shore still blazing on the swinging sign. 
There was the window of the chamber from 
which she had hastened like a thief that 
night so many years ago. 

A mad desire arose in the heart of the 
outcast to once more enter the old rooms. 
The crowd had left ker now. The pitiless 
menace of words had ceased, She was 


alone, exhausted, starving. It would be 
sweet to die in the home in which she had 
been brought as a bride, perchance in the 
arms of the husband she had wronged. 

She staggered slowly up to the portal. 
The door was open, the door through which 
she had passed so many times a pure young 
wife. Painfully, breathlessly, for she was 
almost dying, she crept up the stairway to 
what was once her chamber. Once she 
thought that she should never get there, 
but after great exertion she reached the 
stairway’s head. 

That door was open too, and beyond ina 
great chair she saw a man bending over a 


pair of red slippers with blue rosettes at the 
insteps. She knew the little morocco 
shoes : they had once decked her pearly feet. 
But was that bent figure with the wan, 
pinched face and the white hair the William 
Shore she had once known? How suffer- 
aged him! 

he man did not look up, he did nut hear 


her, as she crept across the floor. ‘He was 
muttering incoherent words, and ever and 
anon pressed those tiny slippers to his lips. 
His eyes had the vacant, glassy stare a a 
man deprived of his senses. 

Jane Shore gave a great cry, and stagger- 
ed forward. ‘Then the goldsmith looked up. 
He thought he saw a spirit. 

“I am Jane, your wife,” she cried. “1 
have come at last to die.” 

“My wife died many years ago. She 
was younger and fairer than you. I went 
away from home one day, and when I re- 
turned she was dead. No, you are not she.” 

“Oh, do believe me, William! I have been 


so wicked, and I am dying. Bless me once 
before I die.” And she crept up and laid her 


arms on his knees. 

“I tell thee I know you not,” said the 
goldsmith, thrusting her back with his thin, 
_ Shaking hands. “ Thou Jane Shore! Nay, 
- the dead do not come back. Besides, thou 
saidst thou wast wicked. My Jane was 
pure as driven snow.” 

The woman drew a long weary sigh, and 
trembled like a stricken deer. The last 
words had broken her heart. He believed 
her . and she had been so vile. 

“Go back, whoever you are,” continued 
Shore, fumbling with the shoes once more. 
“TI know you not, Jane was good and true, 
and I loved her beyond all things. But 


those we love ever die. Twas fifteen years 
ago to day. These are the shoes she last 
wore. No other woman had feet so small. 
Oh, I loved her well, but death took her.” 

He would not believe anything else. He 
could not think once that his wife had been 
vile. Broken-hearted, crazed as he was, he 
still held faith in his wife’s honor. And the 
dishonorable and guilty woman lay at his 
feet shivering and dyiag, while each word 
went like a knife-thrust to her heart. 

She laid a hand on his; it was small and 
white. There were costly gems on the lily 
fingers, gems that a monarch’s unholy love 
had placed there, but there was a simple 
circlet of gold on one finger that caught the 
man’s eye, 

“How came you by that, woman?” he 
cried. seizing the hand rudely and trying to 
pull the ring from the finger. “That was 
my Jane’s. I put it there on our wedding 
~~ How came it yours, I say?” 

is eyes seemed to burn her with their 
gaze. His hand held her like a vise. 

“QO William! I am your wife. I am 
Jane Shore. I left you, but I have come 

ack.” 

“ But I thought you dead; I dreamed you 
was dead,” said the man, “a thought- 
fully, as if dreaming again. ‘“ Where kave 
you been?” 

“ Kill me, William, but do not ask me. 


You can never forgive me.” 

Shore mumbled some inarticulate words, 
then with an effort he asked, — 

“ Tell me, did you go to the king ?” 

She could not look up, but she answered, 
wringing her hands, “ I went to the king.’’ 

William Shore uttered a heavy groan, and 
placed his hand to his heart. 

Then it was true. They told me it was 
so, but I would not believe them. Jane, 
you have killed me.” 

His head fell forward, and his hands 
clenched. Then through his lips the last 
breath quivered in a deep-drawn sigh, and 
the sad, wronged, embittered life passed 
out forever. 


The wretched wife drew herself close to 
the breathless corpse. Her anguish was 
fearful. 

“ William, William!” she cried, “O my 
husband, forgive me. Say only once that 
you forgive me.” 

But the eyes had no light, the lips had no 
reply; What avail was remorse? Its an- 
guish could not reach the soul that had 
passed away from all earthly pain, from all 
mortal love. 

She sank down beside him in a stupor. 

The old housekeeper found her there an 
hour later, stone dead, ying at the feet of 
her injured husband. The goldsmith’s wife 
had gone home. 
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T is midnight. ll is silent. 

Children, servants, round me sleep. 

Friends have left me. In the darkness 
Now alone I wake and weep. 

Only thus can proud Octavia, 
Antony’s deserted spouse, 

Mourn for him who wronged and spurned her, — 
Daughter of great Czsar’s house. 


Yet, O Antony! I love thee: 
Still within my heart I hold 
E fond word thou did’st whisper 
en thy arms did me enfold. 
Love thee! Juno! queen of heaven! 
I can feel thy splendid eyes 
Flashing scorn upon the woman 
Who can love and yet despise. 


I must open wide the lattice. 
All the sky is, black with clouds, 
Ard the columns of yon temple 
Stand like — in gleaming shrouds, 
Ansenyt my love! I call thee: 
By dread Hades’ waters chill, 
Does the vile Egyptian sorceress 
With her charms enthrall thee still ? 


Epina, Mo., May. 1881. 


OCTAVIA ON THE DEATH OF ANTONY. 


BY MRS. E. V. WILSON. 


Say she followed thee, false trait’ress! 
‘sar all her wiles defied. 
Beaten, conquered, yet not humbled, 
°T was to punish him she died. 
She, “the serpent of old Nilus,” — 
From thy lips I learned that name, 


Knew full well, dly dyi 


Ah, the swarthy-hued enchantress! 
Love like mine she could not know? 
Would Octavia have left thee 
When thy eagles faced the foe? 
ursing through my woman’s heart, 
Had I been with thee at Actium, 


alone had made us part. 


But, alas! the day 1s breaking: 

Yonder shines the morning star, 
And Aurora hghts the pathwa 

For the day-god’s burnished car, 
In the radiance of his presence, 

I must all my sorrow quell. 
Now the world to life awakens: 

tony, onee mine, ! 


ACHTING is now a popular summer 

recreation in both England and Ameri- 
ca, by those who can afford its pleasures. 
It is a costly indulgence. To engage in it 
as many Englishmen and Americans do, 
requires the possession of wealth, and the 
command of much time. A well-built, well- 
furnished and well-fitted yacht costs many 
_ thousand dollars; and the expense of keep- 
ing it, with its officers, men, servants, and 
appropriate entertainment of guests, is some- 
thing enormous. 

A yacht has recently been constructed for 
the Emperor of Russia, and finished in a 
manner to suit the rank of the owner. The 
furniture of the imperial saloon is white and 
gold and colors in the Byzantine style, with 
rich silk and velvet upholstery work. The 
boudoir is in satin woods, relieved with 
amboyna-wood and beautiful plaques of 
Wedgewoods. This is all in the Louis 
XVI. style. The draperies are in pale blue 
and a reproduction of the old satin brocade. 
The emperor's sitting-room furniture is in 


YACHTS AND YACHTING. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


walnut thuga wood, black and gold, every 
article being of the most massive descri 
tion and rich. The bedrooms are en suite 
with these, one room opening into the other, 
the effect produced thereby being exceed- 
ingly pleasing. The grand-duke’s apartments 
are also most Juxuriously furnished, the 
drawing-rooms in silk, satin and plush, the 
bed and sitting rooms in tapestries and silk 
damask and amber, rose du Barry and old 
old being the prevailing colors. As in the 
imperial departments, so in these: the bed- 
rooms are en suite with the sitting-rooms. 

“Yacht” is from the Dutch, like so many 
of our maritime terms. Down to the middle 
of the seventeenth century, or thereabout, 
the Dutch were the first of maritime people, 
and they have furnished much of our sea 
language, 

Yachts are old things. “Cleopatra’s 
Barge,” of which we have heard so much, 
was a yacht, and the river Cydnus had the 

leasure of bearing that immortal vessel on 
its limpid bosom, when the “ serpent of old 
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Exaggerations. 


Nile” went to try her powers on Marc 
Antony. Perhaps she was a sea-serpent, 
after all. 

Many of the ancient monarchs or other 
great men had yachts, —a yacht meaning a 
pleasure vessel, and being thus distinguish- 
ed from a vessel of business. They are fre- 

uently mentioned in history long before 
the age of yachtings began. When Wil- 
liam III. used to go from England to Hol- 
‘ land, or from Holland to England, he some- 
‘ times used a yacht. So did George I. and 
George II. in making those visits to Ger- 
| many that gave so great offence to their un- 
loving subjects. 

Yachting, therefore, is nothing new on the 
sea, or under the sun; but the scale in which 
it is now indulged in is something that be- 
longs to this century. As becomes her po- 
sition as the first of maritime, commercial, 
and naval countries, England takes the lead 
in yachting; and next to her is the United 
States, which stands second in the respects 
named. 

Yacht clubs are numerous both in the 


British Islands and America, and the Royal 
Yacht Club has been for years the greatest 
institution of the kind in the world, —nor is 
it likely ever to be excelled. The number 
of British yachts is told in thousands, most 
of which are.craft of good dimensions, very 
few indeed being small. 

American yachting has about completed 
the first generation. The New-York Yacht- 
ing Club, which is the first institution of the 
kind in the Western World, dates from 1844. 
It consisted originally of nine yachts, but it 
numbers a great fleet, and is on the in- 
crease. 

Some of the finest yachts in the world are 
owned by Americans, and are distinguished 
everywhere for their high sailing qualities. 
There is an honorable rivalry between the 
nee gee of America and those of Eng- 
and, which has led to races, and to improve- 
ment in the construction and sailing of ves- 
sels. There are now five yacht clubs in 
Russia and France, and in Holland and Bel- 

ium, also several in many of the British 
olonies. 


EXAGGERATIONS. 


‘+ passion for comparing one’s own 
country favorably with another, is an 
interesting characteristic. The Irish often 
exhibit it ina comical way. A grocer friend 
of ours employed an Irishman, who seemed 
to take special delight in comparing whatever 
American objects he might see unfavorably 
with those of his own country. Even the 
apples, the potatoes, the pumpkins, were 
very much larger at home than here. The 
grocer, becoming impatient at Paddy’s con- 
—_ exaggerations, resolved to play hima 
trick. 

One night he went to an apple-tree in the 
= and tied to the boughs a number of 

rge pumpkins, and then called the Irish- 


Man 


“Here, Pat, take a lantern, and come 
here.” 


Pat made his appearance. 


“Did you ever see any apples in Ireland 

~ large as the fruit on this tree?” he asked 
im. 

Pat looked at the pumpkins, and for a 
moment was taken aback, then, resolving 
that “ould Ireland” should suffer no dispar- 
ity from his tongue, exclaimed, — 

“ An’ faith, mister, those are pretty large, 
but I believe that I have seen some fron ~ 
in Ireland larger than that.” 

Thackeray used to say that the drollest 
and most thoroughly American thing that he 
heard in this country, was from a New- 
Yorker, who, on introduction, thus addressed 
him: — 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Thackeray. I 
should like England very well, 1f it were n’t 
so confoundediy small. I am always afraid 
to fe out at night over there, for fear I 
shall step off.” 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
A STRANGE ACCIDENT. 


HE ship was in Torres Strait, sixty-four 

days out. It was an exceedingly dark 
night, wijh a thick-fog, the wind being flawy 
and uncertain, when suddenly there was a 
shock, and a heavy grating sound alongside, 
and it was discovered that the vessel was 
run into by another, probably a whaleman or 
a heavy merchantman. The blow was a 
glancing or oblique one, the starboard bow 
of the stranger striking the — forward 
of the mizzen-mast, and her jib-boom ranging 
aft, inside of the latter’s mizzen-rigging. As 
the flying-jib-boom struck the mast, it 
broke off at the jib-stay; and then the jib- 
boom, as it swept along against the rigging, 
also broke, its outer end, from which the 
fiying-jib-boom had been broken, hanging to 
the jib-stay long enough to permit the 
wrecked pieces to be drawn overboard, 
where it dropped into the water entirely 
free from the stay. It will thus be seen 
that the jib-boom was broken at both ends, 
between the a and the bow- 
sprit, and was wholly adrift, and unattached 
to the ship. ; 

Just at this moment, Raymond, who had 
been up to furl the mizzen-topgallantsail, 
was in the rigging, coming down. As the 
end of the bowsprit swept by, the broken 
jib-boom struck him, throwing his feet from 
the ratlines; and in a moment he found him- 
self in the water, and under the stranger's 
bows. The passing ship struck hima heavy 
blow. He was so far stunned as, in a great 
measure, to lose the sense of the situation, 
and, before his thoughts were collected, 
both vessels were far away. A night as 
black as ink was about him; but he found 
that he had instinctively grasped some float- 
ing object, which had by accident come in 


contact with him. This he judged to be a 
heavy spar, and he now placed himself 
astride of it. The broken jib-boom thus 
~ served the purpose of saving his 
ife. 

But, reflecting upon his situation, he 
could not help feeling that his chance of 
ultimate delivery was not one against a 
thousand. In the midst of Torres Strait, 
and out of sight of land, even by daylight, 
he felt that his prospect of relied resolved 
itself into nothing at all. 

At sunrise, he looked in every direction, 
hoping to discover a sail; but the sky, and 
the ring of water which it shut in, were all 
that met his view. The day when he was 
to look his last upon his little !ife of less 
than seventeen years, appeared to have 
come, and he thought sorrowfully of those 
who would await him far away, never to see 
him more. But Raymond was a lad of 
steady, thoughtful bravery, and unusual 
powers of reason; and, although attached 
to life for its many and dear associations, 
he had never looked typon death as a terror; 
nor did he now, when it stared him in the 
face. He had, however, a very decided 
choice as to the manner of his passing 


‘away, and hoped the sharks would not drag 


him from his spar, to make a meal of him 
before life should be extinct. 

He was thinking of his parents, of Anna, 
of poor young Mamie and Julia, and possi- 
bly of another, when something struck that 
end of the spar toward which his back was 
turned; and, looking over his shoulder, he 
saw a shark, about fifteen feet long, swim- 
ming slowly past him, The monster, with 
its fin out of water, and its huge, lead-color- 
ed body just beneath the surface, seemed to 
the poor boy like the very incarnation of 
horror. 

Raymond’s legs were in the water, and he 
knew that should he draw them up, the spar 
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would roll over. He, however, commenced 
splashing them about in such a manner that 
his enemy appeared at first startled, and hes- 
itated to begin the attack. But soon the 
fearful creature, which had withdrawn toa 
little distance, rushed back with great veloc- 
ity, settled its fin beneath the surface, and 
turned upon its back. Raymond knew that 
not an instant was to be lost. His stout 
sheath-knife was in his hand, and, plunging 
head foremost from the spar, he buried it to 
the hilt in the body of his dread antagonist. 
There was a wild rush through the water 
for some sixty yards, and then the white 
beliy of the shark was seen turned up to the 
sun, as he floated along helplessly upon the 
waves. 

While Raymond was gazing in the direc- 
tion of the dead ocean monster, his eyes 
caught some object upon the horizon. 
Then another, another, and another, appear- 
ed; and, although it was impossible to make 
anything more of them than dusky specks, 
he hoped that they might be native canoes. 

In a short time this hope was realized. 
They were coming toward him with a fine 
breeze, and proved to be four large war- 
canoes, with wide-spread sails of matting, 
and each containing about thirty men. At 
length the reached him, and he was taken 
into one of them, among savages that looked 
truly formidable in the arms and paint of 
war. Where they were bound, or to what 
country they belonged, he knew not. But 
they examined him with much curiosity, 
and were loud in their expressions of appar- 
ent surprise at thus finding a white man 
adrift so far from lard. 

They were evidently from some belliger- 
ent expedition, for many of them were 
wounded and bloody, and they had several 
dead on board the canoes. As their course 
was northeast, obliquely across the strait, 
Raymond supposed them to belong to the 
east end of Papua, and to be returning from 
the opposite shore of Australia; conjectures 
which proved correct. The strait, in the 
narrowest part, is but eighty miles wide, but 
the course they were steering gave them 
double that distance. The place is of diffi- 
cult navigation for large vessels, and the 
Leopard had been in constant danger after 
entering it; but these native canoes, with 
their smali draft of water, went skimming 
along in comparative safety. They had now 
from seventy to ninety miles to go, and 
therefore did not reach home until the fol- 
lowing 

Meanwhile, however, the warriors partook 
of supper and breakfast while on the pas 
sage, and the most of them at night lay 
down and —_ leaving only five or six on 
watch in each canoe, and these, after some 
hours, were relieved by others. They treat- 
ed Raymond kindly, and his heart regained 


much of the buoyancy it had lost since the 
accident. 

The Papuan village at which they arrived 
was a large one, standing at the head of a 
deep, land-locked bay ; and here the Ameri- 
can boy atonce became an object of wonder. 
Some of the women, whose curiosity was 
even greater than that of the men, would 
rub our hero’s hands and face, to see if the 
white would not come off; for that a human 
being could be otherwise than black or 
tawny, was probably a thought which they 
had never conceived. Ships seldom or nev- 
er made a harbor in this strait, from the 
dangerous nature of the shore, which 
abounds with shoals; and hence the igno- 
rance of the natives concerning people not 
of their own color. 

The chief of the village, who had com- 
manded the expedition which picked our 
hero up, took Raymond to his own habita- 
tion, and seemed proud to have the principal 
charge of him. The young stranger, how- 
ever, was free to roam wherever he would. 
He found, in the vicinity of the village, an 
abundance of tropical vegetation, and dis- 
covered that the natives cultivated rice and 
sugar-cane in quantities sufficient for their 
own use. They also grew Indian corn, such 
as is produced in the southern part of the 
United States. The sight of this cereal 
among the savages of Papua inspired Ray- 
mond with home thoughts more than any- 
thing else about him. 

The people themselves appeared to be 
negroes, as dark as those of Africa; with oc- 
casionally an individual, or a whole family, 
of a brown hue, like that of the Malays. 
Raymond, who could acqtire language with 
great facility, in a few days began to pick up 
words and sentences of the Papua tongue. 
At home he had been very expert with the 
bow and arrow; priding himself much on 
his proficiency with a weapon so associated 
with the romance of history and song; and 
now, as the dusky warriors about him each 
had his bow and quiver, the young New- 
Englander felt a disposition to equip him- 
self in the same manner. The chie , Mar- 
tano, readily gratified his desire, and our 
hero commenced schooling himself in arch- 
ery, as well as taking lessons from his sable 
companions ; thus recalling and brightening 
up his knowledge of that primitive art. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
RAYMOND AMONG THE PAPUANS. 


T soon appeared that these people, who 
occupied the extreme eastern end of 
Papua, were on terms of hostility, not only 
with the Australians, but with the natives 
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‘of the Louisiade Archipelago; and, as the 
great war-canoes could breast the heaviest 


sea, and travel hundreds of miles of ocean, 
it not unfrequently happened thet the state 
of beliigerency was signalized on the one 
side or the other by a descent on the ene- 
my’s coast. Navigation without a compass 
is not very difficult where no great accuracy 
is in demand, where the trade-wind is toler- 
ally regular, and where, if the wished-for 
cnast is missed, the chances are ten to one 
ot falling in with another within a few hours. 
Thus the natives always put to sea with 
great confidence, and seldom met with any 
disaster from wind or wave. 

In a few weeks, Raymond, who, as we 
have before intimated, was a natural lin- 
guist, had acquired enough of the Papuan 
anguage to learn from these people some- 
thing of the warlike enterprises in prospect, 
and what would be expected from him 
should he remain among them, He re- 
solved that, should they be invaded, he 
would do his best toward the defence of a 
community that had preserved his life, and 
still treated him so kindly, even should he, in 
so doing, have to slay some of the opposing 
party ; but in case his friends, taking the of- 
fensive, should make an incursion upon 
their neighbors, he would direct his arrows 
in a manner to harm no one, and would be 
careful ‘that his war-club should be used 
gently, in so far as the conditions of a hand- 
to-hand battle might render this possible. 
The danger he would have courted rather 
than have avoided; but the idea that he 
might be under the necessity of killing peo- 
ple who had never injured him, was a sick- 
ening one to his brave, generous mind. 

But new he was led to contemplate anoth- 
er difficulty of his position, which filled him 
with consternation. He was to be adopted 
by the tribe with which he was associated, 
and of course must be tattooed, after the 
hideous manner of those about him; thus, 
as it were, taking out naturalization papers 
in his own body. The more he thought of 
this, the more terrible the idea became to 
him. Should he make his escape from 
Papua, as he hoped ege long to do, how 
could he ever appear in any civilized Jand 
disfigured by those horrible markings? 
How could he ever return to his own New- 
England home, with a kangaroo imprinted 
on one side of his face, a Papuan negro, 
with a big club, on the other, and a war- 
canoe on his forehead ? Would not all his 
sisters cry soitly about it at night as they 
lay on their pillows? and would not Isabel 
Lee turn away in disappointment and sor- 
row? 

The end of his cogitations upon this mat- 
ter, was an unfaltering resolve that he 
would submit to no such thing. Should 
death be the alternative, then he would die. 


He valued life solely for life’s enjoyment, 
not for life itself; and, as we have before 
said, looked upon death with no unreason- 
ing terror, How infinitely preferable, he 
thought, would be a sweet, calm sleep be- 
neath the waves, to a life devoid of hope! 
Thus he determined to put to sea in one of 
the native canoes, hoping, in case of falling 
in with no friendly vessel, to make either 
the coast of Australia to the south, or the 
Louisiade Islands to the east. If pursued 
and overtaken, he would defend himself, 
spear in hand, justijed in selling his life as 
dearly as possible; for, live or die, he would 
not be tattooed while he had breath: that 
matter was settled! 

Then, too, there was another cause of ap- 
prehension, although of a less terrible char- 
acter, The chief, Matano, had a daughter, 
who looked as if she might be made ot glue 
and molasses, with a layer of dirty ink upon 
the outside; and Raymond was informed 
that, as soon as the tattooing should be 
over, he would find himself exalted to still 
greater dignity by a union with this repre- 
sentative of Papuan loveliness and lofty 
birth. He was determined to resist any 
overture of this kind, feeling that it would 
in effect tattoo his soul no less than would 
the other process his body; and, however 
ungallant it might appear to accept the al- 
ternative of a spear-head through the vitals, 
rather than the wedded bliss so temptimgly of- 
fered him, he felt no hesitation in aking 
the decision, 

Until tattooed, he could not go forth to 
war; but, after this ceremonial, with horrid 
images of men and beasts and fishes cover- 
ing his body and face, he would be thought 
worthy to bend the bow against the enemies 
of his adopted country, or dash out their 
brains with a club. His black wife would 
wave success to him from the shore, and 
greet him with inky arms on his return. 
All these things the blue-eyed boy revolved 
in imagination, and his, Caucasian blood 
recoiled in loathing from the prospect thus 
presented. 

He resolved no longer to delay the at- 
tempt to escape which he had determined 
upon, 

The water-craft of the savages was of all 
sizes, from the light canoe, which a person 
could easily carry on his head, to that which 
had heavy lateen sails, and could accommo- 
date a hundred men. The smallest would 
be too light for Raymond’s purpose, the 
largest too heavy; therefore he must choose 
one of medium size. It would be necessary 
also to have a good supply of provisions and 
water, and the difficulty of conveying these 
on board without detection presented itself 
to him. The savages, however, when con- 
an expedition, always prepared 
for it on the day previous to setting out, by 
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furnishing their canoes with all things nec- 
essary; and, upon the day when Raymond 
resolved no longer to defer his attempt, he 
had observed such preparations in progress ; 
a circumstance which had much to do with 
his determination to put all to the hazard as 
soon as it should be dark. 

Before sunset he had fixed upon the ca- 
noe most suitable to his hurpose, and, when 
all was still and dark about the shore, he 
swam on board of her. She was some thir- 
ty feet long, and six feet wide, with sails 
which he could easily manage; and he knew 
that she contained a large amount of water, 
together with rice, cocoanuts, yams, banan- 
as, and bread, — the latter made from pound- 
ed maize. Thus, so far as concerned pro- 
visions and water, he could remain safely at 
sea for two months, should any unforeseen 
circumstances compel him to do so, 

It was our hero’s intenticn to steer south- 
southwest, a course which would take him 
to Cape Flattery, about three hundred nauti- 
cal miles distant, on the eastern coast of 
Australia; and thence, should he find it nec- 
essary, he would keep south-southeast, 
along the cuast to Port Dennison, and civil- 
ization. He was, however, not without 
hope of falling in with some whaleman or 
trader before going so far. As to the sav- 

s, he would have several hours the start 
of them should they pursue him; and, be- 
sides, it was sutiable that they would sup- 
pose him to have taken a westerly course, 
toward Cape York, which forms the northern 
end of Queen's Land. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AT SEA UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


sail, and silently cutting the 

cable, Raymond took the helm, and 
stood toward the mouth of the bay; but, 
when almost at sea, his canoe grounded up- 
onasand bank. Shifting everything mova- 
ble as far aft as > and backing the 
Sails, he succeeded in getting her afloat, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the bay en- 
trance left behind. About five miles off 
shore was a line of coral which he must 
pass, and here, in the darkness, his utmost 
skill could not prevent his little craft from 
getting wedged in the reef. 

His situation was desperate. He had 
started at midnight: the breeze had not 
been strong, and three hours were already 

ne. In two hours more it would be day- 
“ght, and he would be in plain sight of the 

ore. The former expedient of moving 

the provisions and water did not now an- 

Swer the purpose, and every other effort was 

vain. The canoe was aground aft as well 
12 


as forward, and therefore he threw over 
everything that could be — including 
ail except a small quantity of the provisions 
and water ; but still she remained fast. 

The tides near the equator have but little 
rise and fall; but Raymond, knowing that it 
would be high water about sunrise, hoped 
that his craft would then float. To his great 
joy he found that she did*so; and he had 
just succeeded in getting her wholly clear 
of the reef, when a number of canoes made 
their appearance at the mouth of the bay, in 
full pursuit. They were five miles off, and 
our hero had somewhat the advantage of the 
wind, which now freshened, and was strong- 
er at sea than near the land. 

Many times the brave boy glanced at his 
weapons, thinking how he could best use 
them should necessity require,— his single 
arm against three hundred men. But he 
was cool and determined. They should 
never make him a prisoner, nor would he 
die without taking more than one of his 
pursuers with him. 

He still acted upon his original intention 
of sailing to the south, and soon discovered 
that he was leaving kis enemies behind; as 
their canoes, being crowded with men, were 
less buoyant than his own. Soon, however, 
they gt ors. a multitude of large paddles, so 
that Raymond’s advantage was counterbal- 
anced, saheugh it was a considerable time 
before he could perceive that they gained 
onhim. He had chosen what he supposed 
fromm its appearance to be the fastest canoe 
in the bay, and this superiority, assisted as 
it was by the difference in weight, even the 
busy paddles could hardly overcome. 

It was much in the boy’s favor that the 
trade-wind continued to freshen vigorously, 
as the harder it blew the less difference 
would the paddles make, and the more diffi- 
cult it would become to use them to advan- 
tage. Raymond saw that such must be the 
case, and hope, which had for a time been 
faint within him, began to revive, as he 
thought of the approach of night, and esti- 
mated the number of hours which his pur- 
suers must require to overtake him. 

Dusk at last shut down upon the ocean, 
and the headmost of the war-canoes were 
hardly a mile distant. Fortunately there 
would be no moon, and the sky was thick 
with clouds. The savages were exerting 
themselves to finish the race while some- 
thing of light remained, but the sea had be- 
come so rough, that their paddles were of 
little use, and both their own canoes and 
Raymond’s lay over in the strong wind, till 
they seemed in danger of being swamped; 
and the bey believed that his pursuers, 
crowded as they were, must ship a consid- 
erable quantity of water. As to his own 
craft, her lightness almost caused her to 
capsize. 
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More and more dim became the at 
war-canoes, as darkness thickened. ow 
only three were visible, then two, then one; 
me | finally this also disappeared. Raymond 
kept on his course a few minutes longer, to 
make sure, then eased down his helm, luffed 
up, and went about, hauling on the star- 
board tack, and heading to the eastward. 

‘He believed that his pursuers would 
think it more probable that he had kept off 
to the westward, in the direction of Queen’s 
pee but, as they could not be sure of this, 

might be that they would scatter their ca- 
noes, Some standing east, some west, and 
others keeping on the original course. 
Hence, after standing for a while on the 
eastern tack, he gradually kept off the wind 
till his course was due north. Thus he had 
doubled upon his enemies, and it was by no 
means likely that they would look for him in 
that direction. Knowing that the southeast 
trade was at this time blowing with regulari- 
ty, he was enabled to judge thence of the 
various points of the compass. 

Believing the savages to have been finally 
shaken off, he had now to conisder the 
most advisable course to be followed in or- 
der to reach land without danger of falling 
in with them. The Australian shore of 
Queen’s Land was nearer than any other, 
but between himself and that was the Pap- 
uan fleet, which would be likely enough to 
occupy some days in prowling along the 
coast in quest of prey. The Louisiade 
Archipelago lay to the east and northeast, 
some three hundred miles distant, over an 
open ocean, and, with the trade-wind a little 
forward of the beam, could be easily reach- 
ed in two days. All that Raymond knew of 
these islands wag that one of them was very 

e, with innumerable smaller ones close 
to it upon the southeast; that some of the 
latter were totally uninhabited, while all the 
others were but thinly peopled, and that the 
inhabitants were savages. 

For Louisiade our hero resolved to steer, 
and altered his course accordingly. The 
provisions he had saved were amply suffi- 
cient for his purpose, as he knew that, by 
standing eastward, he must certainly hit 
some of the islands very shortly ; for it was 
like firing at the side of a barn at fifty 


paces. 

He kept on through the night, a little anx- 
jous at the thought of what morning might 
possibly reveal, yet feeling tolerably secure, 
as he reflected upon the improbability of his 
falling in with any of the Papuan canoes. 
Then he wondered if the Louisiade natives 
would not also endeavor to adopt and tattoo 
him. This apprehension gave him some un- 
easiness, but he consoled himself with the 
hope that his stay among them would not be 
Jong ; as, in case he should find no opportu- 
nity to get on board a vessel with civilized 


men, he would make shift in some manner 
to escape, and reach Australia. This he was 
aware that he might do without visitfng the 
or at all, could he only feel sure 
that the fleet of his pursuers had not stretch- 
ed itself in such a manner across his origi- 
nal course that he knew not where to look 
for the scattered canoes. 

As daylight broadened, not a canoe was 
in sight. He had now been sailing easterly, 
with a strong breeze, for several hours, hav- 


ing made some fifty miles in that direction ; 


but, perceiving the horizon clear of enemies, 
he now abandoned the idea of making for 
Louisaide, resolving to stand south for the 
next twenty-four hours, then keep away to 
the westward, and thus strike the Australian 
coast, with little or no danger of falling in 
with the Papuans. 

But, just as he was about to shift his 
tack, he espied to the eastward a white 
speck, which a moment’s observation told 
him was the canvas of a ship. How she 
was heading he could not at first tell, but 
the sight of her determined him to continue 
his course. 

From a smoke wreath which began to 
rise above her, he presently concluded that 
she was a whaler boiling out. At the same 
time she seemed to be going leisurely along 
in the same direction with himself. At first 
he gained on her a little, but was unable 
through the entire day to get nearer than 
eight miles. All the following night he 
stood on the same course, but in the morn- 
ing the ship was out of sight; having prob 
ably finished boiling, and made more sail. 

the mountain peaks of the ae 
were now in full view, and Raymond could 
no longer hesitate between Australia and 
pee Fate had made the choice for 

im. 

The wind, however, died away, and he 


was unable to land until the next morning, © 


when his canoe struck the shore a little be 
fore daylight. 

The wearied boy, who for three days and 
four nights had only once or twice fallen in- 
to a nap of a few minutes, as he sat at the 
helm, —steeriug instinctively in his sleep, 
and immediately awakened by the anxiety 
that never left him, — now staggered up the 
bank, threw himself under some thick foli- 
age, and became almost instantly uncon- 
scious of everything about him. It wasa 
deep, heavy sleep, like that of the dead. 

ight passed away, the sun flashed over 
the sea, the tropic birds fluttered and sang 
among the trees; but the sailor boy slept 
on. 

At last, as streaks of sunshine fell across 
his face, as the leaves rustled, and the song- 
sters twittered, human voices began to 
sound through the pretty covert. A sleeper 
is usually affected y outside influences, and 
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Raymond dreamed of home; of Master 
Remington and the school; of bis three 
blue-eyed sisters; of sparkling Isabel Lee. 
How distinctly he heard her voice, and saw 
her beautiful face! 

His eyes opened, and he was strangely 


bewildered. Had he died, and become a 
spirit? and was Isabel a spirit too? Or, 
unknown to him, had she alone 

away? and was this her apparition that bent 
above him as he awoke? Had he reached 
an enchanted island ? 


A MOTHER-GOOSE PARTY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


GOOSE presents her com- 
pliments, and will receive her friends 

on Thursday evening, Jan. 25, at 1115 Park 

Avenue. N. B. — Masques expected.” 


A group was assembled in a corner of 
Madame Depolie’s school-room, eagerly dis- 
cussing invitations like this, received the 
day before. 

“It’s just like Lillie Waldron to have 
ang See from the rest of us,” 
said Lou Willis, a very stylish young woman 
of sixteen, in a toilet that adil have graced 
an evening party. “I dare say it will make 
my party seem a very tame and stupid affair 
—though nobody could have had any better 
music, and De Scasnaiiie had carte blanche 
for supper.” 

“ Why, everything was as elegant as pos- 
sible at your house, of course, Lou; and 
we had a most delightful time: but this is 
newer, and such a chance for becoming 
dresses!” said Sallie Tyler, displaying her 
delight by tossing up her just-nibbled pick- 
led lime, and letting it come down on Lou 
Willis’s elaborate coiffure. 

“I don’t see anything particularly new 
about a Mother-Goose party!” said Lou, 
after she had thrown the offending lime out 
of the window, and smoothed the ruffled 
puffs and frizzes; “and, as for the masques, 
unless a thing of that kind is select, it is per- 
fectly dreadful!” —this with a toss of the 
head, and a contemptuous glance across the 
school-room, toward ‘a tall, fragile, golden- 
haired girl, of fifteen, or thereabout, who 
was dusting the desks. 

“You don’t suppose Lillie would ask 
her?” said Stella Vanderpool, in a tone of 
horror. 

“] should n’t be at all surprised!” said 
Mattie Houghton. “Bertha was reading 


that looked like one of the Mother-Goose 
invitations, and looking so delighted !” 
“T don’t believe she would dare do such 


a roly-poly girl, with a snub nose, whose fa- 
ther had begun life as a tin-peddler, and end- 
ed as a millionaire. “A girl who was taken 
out of the streets, an might say, and ought 
not to mingle with us at all, mamma says! 
I suppose madame is giving her an educa- 
tion because she will be of more value to 
her as a teacher than a scrub, but I don’t 
think she ought to be in the same classes 
with us, and I’m sure I never speak to her! 
I don’t believe Lillie Waldron will think of 
inviting her!” 

“She will!—you see if she doesn’t!” 
insisted Lou fillis. “Lillie Waldron 
thinks she is so fine that she dares do any- 
thing! And she is always talking to that 
horrid little Dutch thing, as if she were just 
as good as anybody. For my part, I'll 
stay away from the Mother-Goose party if 
the rest of you will!” 

There was a chorus of dissenting voices, 
at that. 

“Goodness! I'd go to a party when I 
got a chance, if the whole of Beggar’s Alley 
was going to be there!” said Lora Deming, 
a rosy-cheeked girl, with snapping blac 
eyes, and love of fun proclaiming itself in 
every look. 

“You'll stay away, if I do, won’t you, 
Kittie Emerson?” said Lou, turning her 
back upon Lora, in silent contempt. “ And 
we ’l] make it as marked as possible.” 

Kittie Emerson was Lou’s great friend 
and ally, but her friendship could hardly 
stand such a severe test as this would prove. 
A vision of the delights of a Mother-Goose 
party danced before her eyes, herself the 
admired of all beholders in such a becoming 
dress, and Kittie shook her head decidedly. 

“TI could n’t, Lou! I really could n’t stay 
away! I think it would be horrid, of course, 
to go to a party where Bertha Steinhart was 
invited, but perhaps she won’t ask her; no- 
body knows; and perhaps Bertha won't go 
if — does. How could she get anything to 
wear?’ 


a thing, and invite me!” said Nettie Harris, 


“ A very common dress would do for some 
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characters: there’s old Mother Hubbard, 
and Lucy Locket who lost her pocket, and 
‘ever so many others, where any old dress 
would do, and I believe that is the very rea- 
son why Lillie Waldron is going to have it 
a Mother-Goose party,—so Bertha Stein- 
hart can go! It would be just like her, and 
mamma says her mother is just so too, never 
happy unless she is putting foolish ideas in- 
to some poor person’s head! I should think 
a proper self-respect might keep some of 

ou besides myself from going.” Miss 

u’s manner was exceedingly dignified, as 
she gave utterance to these sentiments. 

“ ] think we ought to go and give tone to 
it,” said Nettie Harris, “and find out what 
character she is to personate, if she goes, 
“rd to be sure not to take the least notice of 

“Well, we might do that,” said Lou, hes- 
itatingly. It was evident that she did not 
wish to forgo the delights of the party, if 
her self-denial was to be exercised all alone, 
and perhaps without any very marked effect 
upon either the hostess or Bertha Steinhart. 

“Grace Livingston!” called Nettie Har- 
ris, as an elegant, queenly-looking girl came 
toward the group. “Lou Harris is afraid 
Lillie has invited Bertha Steinhart to her 
party! You are Lillie’s particular: I sup- 
pose you know?” 

“Why should n’t she invite Bertha Stein- 
hart ?” said Miss Grace calmly. 

“Why? Well, Grace Livingston! you are 
the last person that I should expect to hear 
such ideas from!” said Lou Willis. “ Do 
you suppose we want to associate with a gin 
who came from nobody knows where: a low 
foreigner, at that; and very little above an 

- ordinary servant here!” 

“Look at her! She doesn’t look like a 
servant, does she?” said Grace. “I have 
an idea that she is of noble blood; that her 
grandfather was a lord of the castle, Lou, 
when yours kept a corner grocery !” 

Lou colored, angrily, and would have re- 

lied it Grace had not sailed calmly away, 

fore she had time: but she decided that it 
was just as well, for it was never very safe 
to measure weapons with Grace Livingston ; 
she had a way of telling home truths more 


frankly than agreeably. 

But if Grace did sometimes sacrifice po- 
liteness to her fondness for saying sharp 
things it is only fair to her to say that she 
was generally on the side of right and jus- 
tice, and had a righteous horror of sham 
and pretence. 

“A precious pair they are!—she and 
Lillie Waldron!” said Lou, her wrath burst- 
ing forth as soon as Grace was out of hear- 
ing. “Putting on airs as if the ground 


were not good enough for them to walk on, 


extended to the cook and parlor-maid of 
this establishment. 


They must feel ve 
much slighted, otherwise! But, if Lillie 
Waldron and Grace Livingston don’t get 
enough of their little Dutch pauper before 
long, I shall be mistaken!” — 

“What do you suppose Miss Singleton 
would say to such a thing?” said Nettie. 
“Do you think she would go if she knew 
that Bertha Steinhart was going ?” 

Miss Singleton was just now the chief ob- 
ject of interest in Madame Depolie’s school, 
ing a new-comer, and a West- Indian 
heiress, of fabulous wealth. She was tall 
and straight as an Indian princess, and al- 
most as dark, and, continually laden with 
barbaric-looking ornaments of gold, and 
wrapped in a variety of gayest India shawls, 
presented a very striking appearance. Add- 
ed to this, she was rather lofty and unap- 
proachable in manner, and the clique at 
Madam Depolie’s school, of which Lou Wil- 
lis was the leader, dubbed her “stylish” at 
once, though certainly she had a “style” 
which they would never have thought of im- 
itating. 

And when they discovered that she was 
the possesor of two maids, and never, by 
any possibility, buttoned her own boots 
their admiration arose to awe ! 

To be the chosen companion and confi- © 
dant of Miss Singleton was one of the chief 
aims of Lou Willis’s existence. When Miss 
Singleton’s name was mentioned, the girls, 
with all their indignation, gradually forgot 
so insignificant a creature as Bertha Stein- 
hart, and wondered what character Miss 
Singleton would chovse, if she went to the 
Mother-Goose party, and, from that, the 
conversation drifted on to the important 
question of choosing dresses for the party, 
and remained there until Miss Portman’s 
bell rang for prayers. 

As for Bertha Steinhart, the “little Dutch 
pauper,” she had heard enough of the con- 
versation to understand perfectly what had 
created the sensation, ard the hot tears, 
which she would not let fall, were making her 
eyes ache and burn. Tightly clasped in her 
hand was the invitation, which afew minutes 
before had been such a joy tober; but it 


was no comfort now. 

Miss Portman’s voice startled her. 

“ There is a gentleman in the reception- 
room, who wishes to see you, my dear.” 

A gentleman to see her? and Miss Port- 
man called her“ My dear!” What did it 
all mean? thought Bertha. But she was ac- 
customed to doing as she was bidden, and 
hurried down to the reception-room, wonder- 
ing if Maggie, the cook, had told of her’ . 
breaking the soup-tureen, and they were go- 
ing to send her to jail. 

other Goose did not receive any “re- 


and thinking they can do anything they 
! 1 wonder 


if an invitation has been 


grets ” in answer to her invitations, and when 
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the eventful evening arrived she found her 
rooms thronged. There were no less than 
five Bo-Peeps, with rustic hats, and shep- 
herdess’ crooks, which was no doubt ac- 
counted for by the peculiar becomingness 
of the style of dress necessary; while Moth- 
ther Hubbard and her dog, and Little Dame 
Trot with her broom and sixpence, had on- 


young gentlemen, Jack, accompanied by 
a fair Gill, and Jack Horner, who sat ina 
corner, were the tavorite characters. There 
were two “pretty Bobby Shaftos,” with 
nees,” and three 
Knaves of Hearts. 

The odd dresses, and the masques, were 
very successful in concealing the identity of 
their wearers, but some of the young ladies 
of Madame Depolie’s school had very sharp 
eyes,and thought they could discover who 

most everybody was. 

Lou Willis, who was enacting the role of 
little Bo-Peep, in a very coquettish dress, 
was talking with Nettie Harris, who was 
Kitty Fisher, with Lucy Locket’s lost pock- 
et dangling conspiculously by her side. It 
was one of Mother Goose’s particular re- 
quests that none of her friends should tell 
another what character they were to assume, 
but Lou and Nettie — per a by the mag- 
netic attraction of congenial spirits — very 
soon found each other out. 

“] ‘ll tell you who she is, — Bertha Stein- 
hart! Do you see Dame Wiggins of Lee, 
with her basket full of kittens? See the 
homely, shabby old dress, and bonnet! Of 
course it does well enough for the character, 
but what other girl would have worn it ? and 
see how she keeps aloof from everybody! 
The Three Wise Men of Gotham went up 
to speak to her, but she would n't have any- 
thing to say tothem. Of course she must 
feel as if she had no right among ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

“There is Mother Goose talking to her 
now, and she is showing her kittens, and 


laughing,” said Nettie Harris. 

“Yes; and that is the first time Mother 
Goose has moved out of her arm-chair to- 
night! That makes me sure that it is Ber- 
tha Steinhart. Itis just like Lillie Waldron 
to put hesrelf out more for her than for any- 
bod) else, J wish I could get a chance to 
slight her in some way, and let her know 
what I think of her coming here.” 

“TI would too, if I could,” said Nettie; 
“but— Oh, look! the Queen of Hearts! 
Is n't she magnificent?” 

The new-comer, who was just entering 
the room, was indeed magnificent. ‘She 
wore a white silk train, and a tunic of crim- 
son silk, covered thickly with gilt hearts; 
the bodice was heart-shaped, and she wore 


was powdered, so that it glistened like 

frost. Her mantle was bordered with er- 

son and she held a jeweled sceptre in her 
and. 

Altogether, it was a truly queenly figur 
and the most gorgeous that 
Mother Goose’s rooms that night. 

“ It is Miss Singleton! it must be!” cried 

Lou Willis. “No other girl has such an air, 

and no other would have so elegant a dress! 

I believe that those are really diamonds in_ 
her crown! Do let us speak to her as soon 

ae we can.” 

Just then who should come up to them 

pe poor, shabby, old Dame Wiggins of 

e. 

“ Would you mind moving a Ititle?” she 
said, as if she were going to sit on the sofa 
beside them. “ The rooms are getting so 
crowded that I find my seven kittens rath- 
er in the way.” 
Not an inch did either Lou or Nettie stir. 
Their masques prevented them from “ look- 
ing scorn ” at her, but Lou said icily, — 

“ There is no more room than we want.” 

And then Nettie piped up, — 

“ We don’t wish to associate with servants. 
You had better go somewhere cise.” 

Dame Wiggins laughed merrily. 

“ Are you so ignorant of history as that ?” 
she said “Dame Wiggins was n’t a ser- 
vant. She could n’t have had time to take 
care of ‘ seven fine cats,’ if she had been.” 

And, taking up her basket of kittens, 
Dame Wiggins trudged cheerily on; and 
the next they saw of her she was talking 
with the Queen of Hearts, and the queen 
had resigned her sceptre for the purpose of 
taking up and petting Dame Wiggins’s 
kittens ! 

“ Did you ever hear of such impudence?” 
said Lou. “ How dared she answer us like 
that? and then go and speak to the Queen 
of Hearts!” 

“ Lou, perhaps it is n’t Bertha Steinhart, 
after all! She would n’t be so bold.” 

“It is she, nevertheless. What other 


girl is so tall? and she is bold enough for 
anything! I am going to ask Mother 
Goose if the Queen of Hearts is n’t Miss 
Singleton. If she won’t tell me outright, I 
shall know, by the way she acts, whether it 
is or not.” 

“Why of course it is Miss Singleton. 


Who else can it be?” said Nettie. 

But, nevertheless, she followed Lou up to 
the arm-chair where Mother Goose sat in 
state. 

“Oh, no, it is n’t Miss Singleton,” said 
Mother Goose, in-answer to the question. 
“She is here, in a very different character. 
The Queen of Hearts is— | have really a 

eat mind to tell you who she is, since J 

on’t suppose you can have heard of her. 


a gold crown on her head, with a flashin 
brilliants, in the front, Her 


She is Judge Lauriston’s grand-daughter.” 
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Judge Lauriston’s grand-daughter! That 
was equal to being Croesus's grand-daughter 
in point of wealth; and, besides that, Judge 
Lauriston was a very distinguished man, 
er the family was a very old and aristocrat- 

one. 

Lou and Nettie unconscious!y drew them- 
selves up. It would be something to boast 
of that they had been at a party with Judge 
Lauriston’s grand-daughter. 

“T will introduce you to her, if you like, 
as soon as the masques are taken off,” said 
' Mother Goose, with a sly twinkle in her eye; 
“and, hark! there is the clock striking elev- 
en, and the call to the supper-room. Now 
you are all to unmask !” 

As soon as their masques were off, Moth- 
er Goose led Nettie and Lou forward to the 
fauteuil where the Queen of Hearts was sit- 


ting. 

She had taken off her masque, and Bertha 
Steinhart’s pretty, pale face was revealed. 

Lou and Nettie rushed away from Moth- 
er Goose, and retired so far that she would 
not be likely to find them. 

There was a very perplexing mystery 
somewhere. 


“Is Madame Depolie’s chamber-maid | Lo 


here, in the character of the hope of She- 
ba? I would n’t be surprised,” said Lou 
scornfully. 

“I never knew that the Queen of Sheba 
was in Mother Goose!” said Nettie. “But 


what did she mean by telling us she was 
Lauriston’s grand-daughter?” 
“ 


hy, have n’t you heard?” said Grace 
ore close at her elbow. “It is such 
a delightfully romantic story! Bertha 
Steinhart has turned out to be the child of 
Judge Lauriston’s only daughter, who made 
a runaway marriage. He has sought the 
world over for Bertha, in vain, and is almost 
wild with — at finding her; and he 
found her at last in the strangest way!” 


continued Grace, seeing that her discomfited 
schoolmates had nothing to say. “Miss 
Singleton’s father is a friend. of Judge Lau- 
riston’s, and, dining at the judge’s one day, 
Miss Singleton happened to mention Ber- 
tha, whom she was very much interested in; 
and so it came out.” 

And Grace moved away then: her listen- 
ers not making a single comment on her 


story. 

They looked about, instinctively, for Miss 
Singleton. 

Poor, shabby, old Dame Wiggins of Lee 
was standing near them. She turned her 
face suddenly, and revealed Miss Singleton. 
They had snubbed the great West- Indian 
heiress ! 

“ Nettie, I think we had better go home,” 
said Lou. 

“The carriage is n’t to come for me till 
half-past twelve; and we have n’t been 
much worse than the other girls,” said Net- 
tie, whose feeling of shame was not so 
strong as her regard for the dainty supper 
that was awaiting them. 

“Yes, we have: we have been perfectly 
horrid to Bertha Sreinhart, always!” said 


u. 
“Well, how could we know that she 
would turn out to be Judge Lauriston’s 
grand-daughter ?” said Nettie, in an injured 
tone. 

I am afraid no experience, however bitter, 
will improve Nettie Harris much; but to 
the other members of that clique in Mad- 
ame Delpolie’s school, who had made poor 
little Bertha Steinhart’s life a burden, the 
lesson of that night was one never forgotten. 

And when Judge Lauriston’s grand-daugh- 
ter proved herself forgiving and amiable, 
and invited them all to her delightful parties, 
7 could not get ric of a feeling of shame 
and humiliation, which made them almost 
wish to stay away. 


CIVILITY AND CEREMONY. 


thy is more honorable and pleas- 
ant than civility, and nothing more ri- 
diculous and burdensome than ceremony. 
Civility teaches us to behave with propor- 
tionate respect to every one, according as 
their rank requires, and their merit demands. 
In other words, civility is the science of men 
of the world. A woman of good address, 
who conducts herself with due circumspec- 
tion, conciliates the love and esteem of soci- 
ety, because every one finds herself at ease 


in her company; but a ceremonious woman 
is the plague of her acquaintance. Such a 
one requires too much attention to be a 
pleasant associate, is too seldom satisfied 
with what is paid her, and every moment 
feels her pride hurt by the want of some 
frivolous etiquette. You cannot be too for 
mal to her, nor can she dispose of her for 
malities to others. Ceremony was invented by 
pride, to harass us with puerile solicitudes, 
which we should blush to be conversant with. 


[Send all communications for this Department to 
EpwIn R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to Fuly Pussles. 
1. — Deracinated. 


12.— Ablative. 
13. Facundity. 
14. — Lacerate. 
I — Fur-l. 

16. — Per-i. 

17. — Loo-n. 


4.— Sagamore. 
— Sagittarius. 
— Salableness. 
. — Salamander. 
— Endorsement. 
9. — Falsifier. 
10. — Dissolution. 18. — Coo-n. 
11. — Flattering. 19. — Bar-e. 
20 — Pan-t. Linnet. 
21..—NEPETA 
22. — ComforT 
Otalgi A 
C harqul 
Kestre L 


23.— Triple Cross-Word Enigma. 
In locust, not in pine; 
In mandate, not in sign; 
In abridged, not in all ; 
In spring-time, not in fall ; 
In startle, not in kill. 
If to solve this be your will, 
For the answer, find, I say, 
Three birds, one a parrot gay. 
ENGLISH Boy. 


Word Syncopes. 

24.— Take a coin trom a triangular ornament, 
and leave closely confined. 

25.—A coin from a kind of instrument, and 
leave a man’s name. 

26.—A measure from duty paid on skins of 
leather, and leave a boy. 

27.— The whole from a solid mass of cells, 
and leave the resin of the spruce-fir. 

28.— Husbands from a dwelling-house, and 
leave a doctrine. 

29. — Metal from a speculative, and leave laid 


30. — Cunnin from a kind of halberd, and 
leave 4 native of a certain city. 


31.-— An ‘insect from a large carriage, and 
leave to take all the tricks. 

32.— Three united from a person who defends 
his country, and leave to tap. 

33-— To twist together from a vegetable, and 
leave in addition. MUFTL 


34.— Half Square. 
Belief; a bird; uniform; a cavern; a preposi- 
tion ; a letter. NOX. 


35-— Double Acrostic. 
[Words of ten letters.] 
Single; an explosive substance; a genus of le- 
guminous plants ; dark. 
Primals, to patch by way of ornament; finals, 
the inferior; connected, innocent. MurFtt. 


36.—<A Diamond. 

A letter; a prefix; one who alleviates; ma- 
chines; pertaining to a heathen; consisting of a 
substance obtained from the pine; cutting over; 
to hold; a river; a worm; a letter. 

A. DELPHY. 


37-— Numerical Enigma. 
In 4, 5,7, 6, a river view: 
A serpent is the 3, 1, 2. 
Complete, of dogs this is a kind 
You surely can bring it to mind. 
DELMONTE. 


Anagrams. 
38.—C many letters. 41.— I’m earth-pit. 
39-—Go, mean man. 42.— Pen his poem. 
40. — Honey ’s pure. CaDI 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before Aug. 10, we will send a 
good book; and, for the best original charade, a 
small autograph album. 

Solvers. a 

Answers to the April puzzles were received 
from Mufti, Willis P. Hendrick, Cicerone, Knox, 
English Boy, Cora A. L., Delmonte, Ida May, A. 
Mary Khan, and J. D. L. 

Prize-Winners. 

Willis P. Hendrick and Cicerone, for the lar- 

gest list of answers. RUTHVEN. 


Ruthven's Pussle Page. ‘Ig! 
ont A 
| | 
__| | 


A Question. The Id 
Friend, Alma-Tadema. 


nove), sold for forty cents. 


Mrs. S.— We rarely use translations, for 


periodical in the country can take the same story, 


especially if it is a good one. 
have 
cline to use it. 
your prose. 


Mrs. I. N. E., HAVERHILL. — We would repu 
lish the recipe for potato yeast if we could find it. 
It is tot in the magazines you mentioned, nor in 
a dozen others that we examined. You must 
have made a mistake as to the date. 


R.— We wrote you that we could not use a 
long story, as we had a large number on hand; 
but, in spite of that advice, you sent us three 
parts of a serial. Well, we thank the Lord that 
no power on earth can make us read it. 


Luu. — The expression in French was in ref- 
erence to your proposed visit to this city. The 
literal translation is, “I shall be ple: to see 
you here.” That was so simple that a newly 
married woman should have understood it. 


To SomEBopy. — Some one sent us a 
of manuscript on which there was a charge of 
seventy cents. The owner can probably find it if 
he! writes to the dead-letter office at Washin, 
as we declined to take it from the 


. H. A. S.— We have no acquaintance with the 
parties. You had better write to some mercan- 
tile agency, and pay for the information. Do 

suppose that we would write to a stranger all 


that we know about a man, — good, bad, or indif- 
ferent? 


HELEN M.—No one can be more surprised 
than the person to whom you wrote. The report 
is not true, and you should have known that it 
was not. Stealing ideas will not prosper fur any 
length of time, and is sure to be detected. You 
should apologize for ae unjust insinuations as 
soon as you are satisfied that you are wrong. 

M. O. R.— Do you not realize that a man can 


write better sometimes, without preparation, than 
at others after the most severe course of study? 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


of a Picture by his 
om the German by 
Mary J. Safford. Published by William S. Gotts- 
berger, New York. A pleasant litde German 


C. W. Moutron, Alexander, N. Y., writes us 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. P. — The sketch is a pleasant one; but we 
published others’ just like it, and must de- 
Your poems are better than 


b- 


that he intends to commence the publication of a 
non-professional magazine, devoted to literature, 
and the study of it, and wishes our readers, espe- 
cially amateur writers, who would feel interest- 
ed in such an undertaking, to address him as 
above. 


us were good because they were written on the 
impulse of the moment; and the last you favored 
us with were stiff, stilted, and far from good, be- 
cause you were striving for effect. 


WituiaM H.— We thank you for your words. 
Would publish the article on if we thought 
it would interest our readers. Do not believe 
that it would, and so hesitate. However, we will 
do the next best thing. We will read it if aoe 
want to send it to us for examination, and after 

rusal will tell you what we think of the matter. 

our poems we shall print occasionally, for most 
of them are very good indeed. 


A StTupENT.—There is no royal road for 
learning foreign languages. To catch them 
quickly, you must have a peculiar gift, the same 
as some women and men have. If you do not 
have that gift, such as some men have for mathe- 
matics a mechanics, your study will be hard, 
and your progress slow; but you can succeed if 
you will persevere, and remember all that you 
read and are told. The best plan would be to 
board in some family where French is entirely 
s "4 and where you will have to think in 
renc 


A. E. S.— In answer to your many +P 
we will state, in the first place, that we have a 
regular corps of contributors, but still that does 
not prevent us from buying manuscript from oth- 
er ae. The author can make his own price ; 
and the publishers can accept or refuse, as they 
please. e can give no details about the prices 
paid, as that does not concern the public. If a 
manuscript were sent to us from Iowa, it would 
reach us in two or three days, and a week or a 
month might elapse before it would be examined. 
It would depend upon how busy we were. In 
the next place, we do not want any stories just at 
resent, for the reason that we have all we need 
‘or some months to come. Lastly, be sure and 
roll your manuscript. It is so much easier to be 

read, and makes the editor good-natured as he 

tries to straighten it out while it slips and slides 

all over his desk. We devote extra care to all 

manuscript that is rolled, and rolled very tight. 

Unless it is extra nice, it goes into a drawer with 


Such is your case. The first you sent 


a loud — bang. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A YORKSHIRE superstition insists that mint 
will not grow in a garden whereof the owner is 
henpecked. 


NATIVE tradition in Cabul claims an antiquity 
of six thousand years for that city, as well as the 
distinction of its being the precise spot upon 
which Lucifer alighted when he fell from heaven. 


BENZOATE OF SODA FOR DIPHTHERIA. — Pro- 
fessor Kelbs, of Prague, announces that the ben- 
zoate of soda is the best antiseptic in all infec 
tious diseases. It acts very powerfully. It is 
claimed that a daily dose of from thirty to fif 

es to a full-grown man will render the poi- 
son of diphtheria inoperative. The benzoate is 
pared by dissolving crystalized benzoic acid 
water, neutralizing at a slight heat with a solu- 
tion of caustic soda, drying, and then allowing 
the solution to crystalize over sulphuric acid un- 
der a bell glass. Large doses do not appear to 
be absolutely necessary. results may be 
obtained by the daily administration of t 
twelve grammes. 


Wuart KI ts.— In the school, as in the world, 
many more rust out than wear out. Study is 
most tedious and wearisome to those who study 
least. Drones always have the hardest time. 
Grumblers make r scholars, and their lessons 
are uniformly “hard” and “too long.” The 
time and thought expended in shirking would be 
ample to master their tasks. Sloth, gormandiz- 
ing, and worry kill their thousands where over- 
study harms one. The curse of Heaven rests on 
laziness and gluttony. By the very constitution 
of our being they are fitted to beget that torpor 
and despondency which chill the blood, deaden 
the nerves, enfeeble the muscles, and derange 
the whole vital machinery. Fretting, fidgeting, 
ennui, and anxiety are among the most common 
causes of disease. On the other hand, high aspi- 
ration and enthusiasm help digestion and respi- 
_ Yation, and send an increased supply of vital en- 

to all parts of the body. Courage and work 
invigorate the whole system, and lift one into a 
oe! atmosphere, above the reach of contagion. 

lazy groan most over their “ arduous duties,” 
while earnest workers talk little about the ex- 
ay labors of their profession. Of all crea- 
tures, the sloth would seem to be the most wor- 
ried and worn. 


VASELINE. — When Vaseline or petroleum jel- 
ly was first proposed for medical and toilet pur- 


poses, its progress was slow, and its reception 
cold; as the public naturally supposed that it was 
one of those ordinary preparations of more or less 
value which continually arise, run their short race, 
and then disappear. Now it is acknowledged by 
physicians, the press, and the public generally, 

no substance ever discovered is so healing 
in its nature, and its use in the hosvitals of the 


world has become extensive. As a family reme” 
dy for wounds, cuts, burns, sprains, rheumatism, 
catarrh, chilblains, hemorrhoids, and skin dis- 
eases, it is invaluable; and the home which does 
not now contain at least a twenty-five-cent bottle 
of Vaseline is behind the age. Many of the toi- 
lette preparations made from Vaseline are the 
only harmless and beneficial articles of their kind 
in use. Who now wants to put pomade or cold 
cream made of pig’s Jard on their.skin at the 
risk of — poisoned (for it is an undoubted 
fact that lard is poisonous when in the least bit 
rancid, and that all lard soon rancidifies), when 
one can procure really elegant, pleasant, and en- 
tirely safe pomade, cold cream, and camphor ice, 
made with Vaseline, and containing no lard, as 
cheaply as the former? Both science and expe- 
rience teach that all complexion powders and 
fluids are more or less detrimental to the skin, 
while some, owing to the contained lead, are dan- 

rous in the extreme. Those who nightly use 

aseline for face and hands will quickly discover 
how longest and best to preserve the skin from 
the ravages of time, decay, and frost, while an 
habitual use of cosmetics will impair and destroy 
any complexion. 


UINCE-SEED CurRLS.— Every one knows 
that the little loops and curls of ‘hair which lie 
flatly down against the forehead of the girl of our 
species do not thus maintain themselves natural- 
ly, and nearly every one who has had the curiosi- 
ty to ask about it knows now that the gum of the 
quince-seed is employed to make these curls stay 
put. The quince-seed gum sses peculiar 
properties which make it suitable above every 
other article for this purpose. It would even 
hold down smoothly the quills upon “the fretful 
porcupine.” An ounce of quince-seed contains 
albuminous gum enough for innumerable bangs. 
Three years or more ago, before the bang had 
assumed its sway, an ounce of quince-seeds could 
be bought for five cents; or a pound, which would 
supply the requirements of a large family of girls 
for a year or more, could be had for forty-five 
cents. Five pounds was the ordinary stock 
which a dealer in Sup kept on hand, and there 
was almost no demand at all for the seeds. They 
are imported chiefly from Russia, and not over 
five hundred pounds in a year in those happy 
cays were brought to this country. As the pres- 
eut whim in hair-dressing became more popular, 
the demand for quince-seed quickly improved, 
until at present the stock in the market is almost 
exhausted, probably not over a hundred pounds 
being distributed among the drug-dealers of Bos- 
ton. Now nearly ten thousand pounds are im- 

rted in a year, and the price is from three dol- 
ars and a half to four dollars a pound. A whole- 
sale drug-dealer said recently, “ We could sell all 
we could get of it, if it was to be had at all. We 
have not over ten pounds in stock now, and can’t 
get more. The agents in Europe have 
the market, and got about all there is to get, I 


ComForT AND HapPIngss after using one bot- 
tle of German Corn Remover. Price 25 cents. 
Sold by druggists. 


NOTHING equal to Pearl’s White Glycerine for 
sunburn, prickly heat, and to remove tan. Use 
Pearl’s White Glycerine Soap. 


FisH SALap.—Boil tender a whitefish or 

trout; chop fine; add same quantity of chopped 

— cabbage, or lettuce; season as for chicken 
a 


HorsForRD’s ACID PHOSPHATE gives speed 
benefit for night sweats of consumption. It 
strengthens the nerves and muscles, and pro- 
motes recovery. 


ToMATOES. — Slice green tomatoes, and boil in 
weak brine until tender. Dissolve a yous of 
brown sugar in a quart of vinegar, scald to your 
‘taste with spices, and pour over the tomatoes. 


CrEAM Cocoanut CANDY.—A nd and a 
half of sugar, and half a cupful of milk; boil ten 
minutes; a grated cocoanut added; boil until 
thick; put on greased pans quite thick; when 
partially cold, cut in strips. 


BREAKFAST Toast. — Mix two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, a little salt, and a well-beaten egg, in 
half a pint of milk. Into this mixture dip slices 
of bread, and fry them on a buttered griddle till 
they are light brown on each side. 


Brive Cake. — A cupful and a half of sugar, 
half a cupful of butter, the whites of four eggs, 
two cupfuls of flour well mixed with two tea- 
spoonfuls of yeast powder, a teaspoonful of ex- 
tract of lemon, and half a cupful of milk. Frost. 


For Croup.—Take a knife or grater, and 
or shave in small particles about a tea- 
spoonful of alum; mix it with about twice its 
quantity of sugar, to make it palatable, and ad- 
minister it as quickly as possible. Its effects will 
be truly magical, as almost instantaneous relief 
will be afforded. 


CABBAGE SALAD.—A quart of very finely 
chopped cabbage, two-thirds of a cupful of sour 
cream, two well-beaten eggs; season to taste with 
, Salt, pepper, and mustard. If you have no 
to chop with your cabbage, put iu a table- 
— of celery-seed. Add a little vinegar. 
is is very fine. It will keep well for several 
days, and is excellent for picnics. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Vinecar CANDY.— Three cupfuls of white 
sugar, and a cupful and a half of clear vinegar; 
stir the sugar into the vinegar until thoroughly 
dissolved; heat to a gentle boil, and stew uncov- 
ered until it ropes from the tip of the spoon, 
Turn out upon broad, well-buttered dishes, and 
cool; and, as soon as it can be handled, pull. It 
can be pulled beautifully white and porous. 


Cop CuTLets.— Steam the cod until nearly 
done. Cut a slice, and have a batter of self-rais- 
ing flour ready. The batter is good when mixed 
with one egg and water. Put the piece of fish 
in the batter in the pan, and fold it over when it 
sets, having first sprinkled pepper and salt on, 
Make the cutlets as well shaped as you can, 
Have potatoes cut in small balls and steamed in 
parsley sauce ready with it. 


DRESSING FOR A LOBSTER. — Pour off all the 
water in the can, and add to it a tablespoonful of 
butter, a teaspoonful of dry mustard, and, if it is 


not salted, add salt. Boil this mixture, and pour 
it on two well-beaten.eggs, put back on the stove, 
and, when boiled until it is thick, put in the lob- 
ster, and stir until the lobster is hot. Serve cold. 
It is better not to put vinegar in the dressing, as 
many prefer the lobster without. ; 


A Nice Litrie Sipe Disu.— Take boiled 
Irish potatoes, and mash them smooth, and take 
of minced cold meat (any kind of roast meat) 
about half as much as you have potatoes, and a 
finely chopped onion (if onions are not liked, it is 
without), season well with pepper, salt, and 

utter, and break into it two eggs, mash and mix 
well together, put it on a pie-plate, and mark it in 
a high, round cone, set it in a brisk oven, and let 
it brown evenly. Serve hot. 


To PRESERVE STRAWBERRIES. — For ove 
nd of berries use a pound of white sugar 

alf a pint of water; pick over the berries care ° 
fulty; boil sugar and water until it thickens, and 
then pour on the strawberries very gently, and . 
let them boil slowly for fifteen minutes, and no 
more; now put it all away in the preserving-pan, 
and let it get cool; when cold, strain off the 
sirup, avoiding handling the berries; now let the 
sirup boil alone, skimming perfectly ; when in a 
ood boil, put in the strawberries,:and let the 
fruit be in not more than five minutes; then re 
rfectly 


move, and put in pots and jars when 
fore a 


cold. Do not paste covers on the jars 
week has elapsed. 


GERMAN CorRN REMOVER.—Cleanly to use, 
easily applied, perfectly harmless, but cures every 
time. 25 cents. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


WHAT'S A BOY LIKE? 


Like the wind, like a snail, 
Like a knife, like a crow, 

Like a thorn, like a flail, 
Like a hawk, like a doe, 


Like a smile, like a tree, 
Like a lamb, like the moon, 
Like a bud, like a bee, 
Like a burr, like a tune, 
Like a colt, like a whip, 
Like a mouse, like a mill, 
Like a beil, like a shi 
Like a jay, like a rill 
ike a a 
Like ball ike a bats.” 
Most of all, like a boy. 


“Now, my dear,” said Mr. Spoopendyke, “ 
you ’I] bring me the pen and ink, I ’ll look over 
your accounts, and straighten ’em out for you. I 
think your idea of keeping an account of the 
daily expenses is the best thing you ever did. It 
— and I want to encourage you in 


“Here ’s the ink,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke, 
growing radiant at the compliment. “I had the 
pen day before yesterday. t me think.” 

And she dove into her work-basket, and then 
glanced nervously under the bureau. 

“Well, do you suppose I ’m going to split up 
my finger, and write with that?” demanded Mr. 
Spoopendyke. “ Where ’s the pen? I want the 

n. 

“T put it somewhere,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke. 
“ Ah! here I have it. Now you see,” she contin- 
ued. “I put what money | spend down here. 
This is your account here, and this is the joint 
What this asked M Spoopendyke. 

at ’s this ?” asked Mr. 

“That ’s your account. This” — 

“No, no: I mean this marine sketch in the 
second line.” 

“That? Oh, that’s a 7.” 

“S’pose I ever spent seven dollars with a tail 
like that to it? If you ’re going to make figures, 
why don’t you make figures ? hat do you want 
to make a | ar of a prize-fight in a column of 
accounts for? What is this elephant doing 
ied Mrs. S 

“I think that’s a 2,” repl rs. 
dyke dubiously. “ May be te ’sa4 I tan tell 
by adding it up.” 

_ “What are you going to add up? D* ye count 
in this corner-lot, and that rose-bush, and this 
pair of suspenders? D’ ye add them in?” 

“That ’s a 6, and that’s a 5, and the last is an 


8. They come out all right, and during the last 
month you have spent more than I and the joint 


account together. 

“Have n’t either. When did I spend this 
broken-down gunboat ?” 

“ That a’n’t a boat. It’s $42 for your suit.” 

“Well, this tramp off a rock— when 
did I spend him ?” 

“It a’n’t atramp. It’s $50 cash you took, and 
I don’t know what you took it for. Look at my 
account now” — 

“What ’s the man ay a gig for?” 

“It’s nothing of the sort. That a’n’t a gig: 
it’s $1 for wiggin. You see I’ve only spent 


_| twenty-two dollars in a month, and you ’ve spent 


a hundred and eighty-four.” 

“You can’t tell by this what I ’ve done,” growl- 
ed Mr. Spoopendyke: “ What’s this rat-tra) 
= the joint account ?” 
t’s fourteen cents for fruit when you were 

c 

“And this measly-looking old hen— what ’s 
she got to do with it ?” 

“That’s nohen. That’sa2. It means two 
dollars for having your chair mended.” 

“What have you charged me with this old 


“That ’s fifteen cents for sleeve-elastics. The 
15 a’n’t plain; but that ’s what it is.” 

“ How do you make out I have spent so much ? 
Where are the vouchers? Show me the vouch- 


if | grave-yard for ?” 


“I don’t know what you mean,” said Mrs. 
Sogn: “but you spent all that I ’ve put 

own. 

“Have n’t done anything of the sort. Show 
me some vouchers. Your account ’s a humbug. 
You don’t know how to keep an account.” 

“Yes, I do,” pleaded Mrs. Spoopendyke, “and 
I think it’s all right.” 

“No, you don’t. What do you mean by get- 
ting up engravings of a second-hand furniture 
store, and claiming that it’s my account? You’re 
a great book-keeper, you are. All you want is a 
sign hung between you and the other side of the 
street to be a commercial college. If I ever fail 
in business, I ’m going to fill you up with bench- 
es, and start a night school. Give me that pen.” 
And Mr. S pendyke began running up the col- 
umns. «two two ’s four, and eight twelve, and 
four sixteen, and carry one to the next, and three 
is four. Here: this is wrong. You ’ve got an 
18 for a 20 here.” 

“Eh?” jerked out Mrs. Spoopendyke. 

“This is $204, not $184. I knew you could n't 
keep accounts. You can’t even add up.” 

«That makes your account even bigger,” re- 
sponded Mrs. S ke. “I did n’t think it 
was so much.” 

Slam went the book across the room, followed 
j the pen; and the ink would have gone too, but 

rs. qpoopendyke cautiously placed it out of 
harm’s way. 

Dod 
he tore 


t it!” howled Mr. Spoopendyke, as 
his clothes, and prepared for bed. 
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Like the sea, like a weed, 
Like a watch, like the sun, 
Like a cloud, like a seed, 
Like a book, like a gun. 
i 
ers.” 


196 Ballou's Monthly Magazine. 


“You a’n’t fit to have a pen and ink. Next time 


I want my accounts kept, I'll keep ’em chained 
and don’t you go near ’em. Hear 
me 


“Yes, dear,” sighed Mrs. Spoopendyke, as she | 


slipped the obnoxious book into a drawer. 


Just before Easter, a group of boys were gath- 
ered about a man on the corner of John and 
Mary Streets. 

The man was talking to eager listeners. He 
might be described by saying he was over twenty- 
five, and under sixty; but the sharpest guesser 
would n’t stake his on sages by leaving a nar- 
rower margin in estimating his age. His 
had a sad expression, though 
glibly. He was saying, when the writer ap- 
proached the grou 

“Oh, them were days, boys! You would 
n’t ’a’ believed it if you were n’t there B ip wmee 
a eggs! W’y, we had-’em in all shapes 
an 

“What ’s that?” said the big with the 

boy 


hoe. 

“Oh, yes! I meant color, o’ course. You see 
you chaps don’t know nothin’ about it. I re- 
member in the Easter of 1844 my grandmother 
fixed up an egg fur me with the stars an’ stripes 
on it. 

“O my! how did she do it ?” inquired the boy 
with the dinner-pail. 

“How? W’y, where ’s your wits? Boiled it 
in the American flag, o’ course. The very next 
day, Sim Scroggs—we pastured with his ole 
man—brought to school three One wuz 
ulter-murrain, I think they called it, and the other 
two red with blue specks. He guv ’em to the 
teacher, and she licked him. She said she could 
_ to buy her own food, and did n’t want no 

ity from nobody.” 

“ Yes, but did n’t she admire the colors ?” que- 
ried the boy with the atlas. 


corn ball, or a piece o’ New-Hampshire upland 
how ia hat” questioned the 

y, how is t uestion i 
the bandaged thumb. 

“Well, I declare!’ Don’t you know that if it 
wuz n’t b’iled like a rock the shell could n’t stand 
the heft? You ’ve no idea what the boys were 
in them days, and the things they seen. Wy, I 
remember that on the Saturday afore the Easter 
of 1843 my gran’mother colored a dozen eggs, 
an’ put ’em on the kitchen mantel. About an 
hour afterward the gray hen wanted to set, an’ 
gran’father, who could n’t see very good, put 
them ’ere eggs in her nest. In ’bout three weeks 
you oughter seen the chicks we had, —all colors 
o’ the rainbow. One little fellow was a tint 
*tween a blue necktie an’ a brown mitten, another 
showed off like Mary Weeks’s bonnet, another 
ame ge green as a watermelon, another looked 

ike” 

“Hold on there, mister,” ejaculated the stout 
boy with the colored shirt. “Were n’t them eggs 
cooked ?” 

“Eh? There! that settles it. I claimed all 
along that you chaps did n’t know no more 'n a 
two-month heifer. Cooked? What do you know 


about it? Better go home, and look in your © 


*rithmetics; then come back, an’ tell me suthin’ 
"bout eggs. If I was one of you, I ’d hire out to 
head off cattle on a cross-road.” 

After this delivery, the man between twen 
five and sixty went to look after his team, and his 
audience thoughtfully scattered. 


A widow who was going to leave Chicago held 
an auction of her household effects, and every- 
thing went off at prompt sale until little but the 
bedstead was left. Just before this was put up, 
some of the women went spying around, and dis 
covered that it was infested with bedbugs. This 
fact was noised around until it came to the ears 
of the auctioneer, who mounted the box, and 


“Well, well! Can’t you see nothin’? Color- | said, 


blind, she wuz. She afterward married a red- 
ed man, an’ resigned. The next year I cut 
the leaf out o’ my jography with the map of the 
United States on it, wrapped it round three eggs, 
boiled ’em, and when they wuz done the picturs 
uv George Washington, Ben Franklin, and the 
Jandin’ uv Columbus wuz on the shells. The 
boy who et ’em died.” 
“Did the eggs kill him?” asked the boy with 
the rubber boots. 
“No. Whoopin’. h. He got it from pad- 
dlin’ in the crick. Oh, I tell you! what my gran’- 
mother did n’t know about colorin’ eggs wus n’t 
wuth knowin’. When I wanted sky-blue, she 'd 
take a little indigo, put it in water, and bile two 
boot-straps in it. If light n struck me as be- 
in’ "ticularly nice, she ’d bile grass with saleratus, 
— to make it light, you know. For red she ’d al- 
lus bile red flannel with two brass buttons sewed 
on. One Easter, Sally Hutchins, who lived down 
near the bridge, nearly bust herself a cryin’ ’cause 
her mother could n’t fix up eggs with picters like 
mine. They had to come to my gran’mother. 
The old ’ooman took a leaf out uv a railroad 
guide-book, cooked it with an egg, and it showed 
up whole trains uv keers on the shell. But do 
u know that ’ere had to be Diiled five 
till it wuz as as a last summer’s pop- 


“Words cannot express the poignancy of my 
sorrow over the base canard which has been put 
in circulation in this crowd. I have sold goods 
in this town twenty-nine long years, and this is 
the first instance in which bugs have been per- 
mitted to step between me and the purchasing 
public. Ladies and gentlemen, if there is a bug 
in or about that bedstead, I want to see him. 
can not and will not believe there is. It would 
be a slander, a most foul slander, on the charac- 
ter’of this widow, who is about.to remove to the 
State of Ohio.” 

Being invited to step down, and view the bugs 
for himself, he made an inspection, and found 
them galloping up and down, and creeping in and 
out. So he foand it would be of no use to dis- 
pute the fact. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, 
as he resumed his post, “I found bugs. I don’t 
exactly remember the Latin for them; but they 
are there. And now let me talk to you as a 
friend. Bedbugs were not made for gaudy show, 
nor were they made for a life of ease. Itisalaw 
of nature that they should inhabit bedsteads. 
They can no more go out under the barn, 
make a living, than a dog can become an eagle, 
and float through s The aversion among 


you to this insect is jounded on false principles. 


| 
| 
| 
3 | | 
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His bite scarcely irritates the sleeper; but it 


cleanses and purities the blood. But for the bed- Duggan !” chirped in 
twe 


bugs of this country we should all have boils and 


“Yes, and would n’t I just warm it to Sam 
aster Thomas, 
ve. “I’d go up to him, an’ smack him on 


carbuncles. They keep down warts. They cause | the nose with a brick "fore he knowed where he 
moles to disappear, Give them a chance, and | was; an’ he dassent hit me back then, ’cause it 
they would remove corns without pain. The | would be treason, an’ they’d hang him. An’ I’d 


at” — sl 
“ Fifty cents.” 


ide on the sidewalk, an’ shy snowballs at the 


p’leeceman, an’ sass Miss-Ferule, an’ play hookey 


“Fifty cents. I am offered fifty cents for a | day when it did n’t rain, an’” — 
“ 


ten-dollar bedstead; and, as I was going to say, 


nd I'd have the management of the White 


the great Napoleon always asked for a with | House, and run — remarked Mrs. Butter- 
airl 


bugs in it. I am offered fifty cents, and yet Ca- | by’s mother, her eyes 
pect. 
“Not much you would n’t,” from Gertrude: 


sar had his bugs. I am”— 
“ One dollar.” 
“TI am offered one dollar, and yet the poets of | “ 


y sparkling at the pros- 


not if I kept my health, and knew myself, you 


Greece immortalized the insects before you. The | would n’t; not as long as I was the president’s 
widow tells me that she has not had an ache or a — and” — 


in since the first bug made his appearance. 


ah!” ejaculated Master Thomas. “I guess 


ow many of you have read what Homer wrote | the president’s son 'd be the biggest plum in that 


about them ? 
Mass? Andyet I”— 
Two dollars.” 


hat was the fountain of Mozart’s | dish. Would n’t I be the Prince of Whales 
then? say! What would you know "bout ” — 


“Shut up, all of you,” commanded Mrs. But- 


“And = 1 hear only two dollars! Do you | terby. “I reckon the president’s wife is the high- 


have the 
diness? Do you have roaring in the ears ?” 
“ Three dollars.” 


eadache? Are you afflicted with gid- | est authority in the land. Anyhow, there ‘d be a 
dusty old time if anybody questioned it; and I 
bet, when the exercises were finished, the survi- 


“ My friends, let me go home, and get my copy | vors would n’t ask for any electoral commission 
of Paradise Lost, and read to you one short chap- | to decide it over again. My! I’d like to see any- 


ter. What did Milton” — 
“Four dollars.” 


body— But, by the way, Mr. Butterby, what 
was it you was going to say you ’d do if you was 


“Ah! I begin to see that art and culture are | President of the United States ?” 


not unknown to the audience. Did Alexander 


“Resign just as soon as the Lord would let 


the Great have boils? Never! Not one. And | me,” responded Mr. Butterby calmly but deter- 


wh 
“ Five dollars.” 


minedly. 


And then a meditative silence fell upon the 


“TI am bid five dollars. I would like to quote | Butterby family, and remained there almost unin- 


a verse from a well-known Latin 
presses, and this bedstead is sold for five dollars, 
cash on the nail. And all purchasers will please 
have their goods removed immediately.” 


poet; but time | terruptedly until the meeting arose. 


“Ah! I shall never forget those happy hours 


of our honeymoon,” murmured the pensive wid- 
ow, dropping a tear on her new silk dress with- 


“Now, if I was President,” began Mr. Butter- | out seeming to mind it. 


by, the other morning, as he passed his cup over 


“Nor shall I ever forget the remark that te 


for a second cup of coffee,— if 1 was President | made to me six hours after we were marri 


of the United States,” — 
“Which you are n’t, you know,” broke in Mrs. 
Butterby in an argumentative and confidential 
tone. 
“And not likely to be,” added Mrs. Butter- 
he mother, with a contemptuous shake of her 


“No,” assented Mr. Butterby pleasantly: “ of 
course not. But I was just supposing the case.” 
“Then suppose something in reason,” retorted 
Mrs. Butterby snappishly. “You might as well 
suppose you was the man in the moon, or the 
Man in the Iron Mask.” ; 
“So I might, my dear, so I might,” assented 
Mr. Butterby, still Ler aay | smiling. “ But that 
has nothing to do with it. I was merely going to 
say, that, if I was President of the United States, 
“My!” burst in Gertrude, aged a 
“would n’t it be splendid if you was, pa! Just 


think how those Wheedletop girls would change 
their tune when I met them, instead of throwing 
out their insinuations about people who consider 
it Christian-like to turn their last season’s silk so 
that they may have more to give to charity! But 


sighed widow number two. 
“Pray, what was it?” asked widow number 


one. 
“*Do, for gracious’ sake, Mary, get up, and 
warm your feet,’ ” sobbed iateatn two. 


An old and a respected citizen in a country 
town in Virginia, being a member of a Masonic 
lodge, was visited by a committee of that body, 
and the accusation preferred against him that he 
made too free use of the bottle, which the com- 
mittee informed him. was inconsistent with the 
character of a good Mason. The old gentleman 
stoutly denied the accusation, and insisted that 
the committee should go with him to the it. 
office, as he was sure that the testimony of the 
postmaster, Captain Blank, with whom he had 
long been intimate, would exonerate him from 
the charge. 

Accordingly, accompanied by the committee, 
he went to get the evidence of his friend, when 
the following conversation took place. 

“ Captain,” said he, “you have known me for a 
long time ?” 


they might just turn green with envy before I 'd 
ever” 


“Yes,” said the captain, “nigh on to thirty 
years.” 


108 Ballow's Monthly Magasihe. 


“Well, captain, I think I can say that mans 
all that time I have hardly ever taken a dri 
that you have not j‘ined?” 

“That ’s about correct,” said the captain. 

“ Now, captain, I want you to tell these gentle- 
men if in all] that time you ever saw me when 
you thought I had more ‘han I could carry ?” 

“ Well,” said the captain, “I don’t think I ever 
did; though I have seen you many atime when 
I thought it would have been better for you if 
you had made two trips with your load.” 


“T say, Jim,” said Ned Dalton, as he poked up 
the camp-fire, “why did n’t Bill Bates and Sue 
Parker git married? When I was at the Snake- 
Creek protracted meeting last spring, it sort er 
struck me that they was goin’ to run the same 
brand.” 

“Well,” said Jim Walker, as he pillowed his 
head on a saddle, “that wuz the general calker- 
lation; but it all got busted up on account of 
what happened at the fish-fry the Joneses folks 
give down at ther Spanish camp on the San Ber- 
nardo.” 

“What! Bill did'n’t git on no hifalutin’ brazoo, 
gd ’s allers doin’, and stir up a row ?” inquired 

e 

“No, it war n’t that,” replied Jim; “but it 
might as well have been, ’cause Bill Bates’s pre- 
dicerment would ’ve knocked any courtin’ match 
higher ’n er kite. Yer see, all ther galls from 
Demon’s Mound and up along Turkey Creek 
were at the fish-fry, and everybody was havin’ er 
hog-killin’ time. But ther day was hot; and 
while Bill Bates was dancin’ with Sue Parker 
every set, so as to keep her penned up from the 
rest of the boys, he got to sweatin’ worser ’n er 
nigger aterlection. Bill knew when he got to 
sweatin’ he would n’t smell good ernough to stay 
in company ; so he asked two or three fellers who 
was loafin’ round, waitin’ fur the grub to be sot 
out, to go up the creek a piece, and have a swim. 
They wuz willin’; and when they got to er bend 
in ther creek a short distance from ther fish-fry 
they commenced to shuck off ‘their clothes. Bill 
he pulled off everything ’ceptm’ his shirt, and 
then sot down on er log to cool off. Thar wuz 
er yaller-jackets’ nest in ther log, and ther bulge 
of Bill Bates’s anatermy wuz kivering ther hole 
to ther nest, and while Bill sot thar them yaller- 
jackets held er convention or suthin’ uv the kind, 
and made up ther minds that they wuz goin’ to 
raise ther blockade. 1 guess everybody knows 
that you don’t have to spit in er yaller-jacket’s 
eye to make him mad, ’cause ther insect is born 
mad, and dies in ther same fix. While Dill wuz 
roosting on ther log, scratchin’ and coolin’ of his- 
self, ther yaller-jackets riz in ther wrath, and Bill 
he riz with’em. They lifted him like a torpeder, 
and when he hit ther ground he wuz bleatin’ 
louder ’n er bull calf, and er hundred yaller-jack- 
ets wuz up under his shirt, spurrin’ him in ther 
flanks, and makin’ him buck over the ground like 
an unbroke stud. He clawed at his shirt, and 
yelled to the boys to come and help him knock 
ther pesky — off; but ther boys laid down 
behind logs, and told him they war’n't no rippin’ 
fools. Well, ther yaller-jacket; kept poppin’ ther 
s to him fust on one side, then on t’other, till 

ill got sort er crazy, and he skedaddied down 
ther creek, headin’ squar fur the fish-fry. Sue 


Parker, with er lot of other gals and er passe) uv 
galoots, wuz up the road, pickin’ blackberries, 
when they suddenly heard the all-firedest yellin’ 
and snortin’, and ther next instant thar was Bil] 
Bates"gallopin’ by ’em faster ’n a skeered cayote. 
Ther gals weakened on ther fust glimpse, and 
made er break for the bush, screamin’ and askin’ 
what it was kind er innercent Itke, and ther fel- 
lers who was galivantin’ ’em turned red in ther 
face, and said they guessed somebody’s horse ‘ad 
broke loose somewhar up ther creek, and that 
they ’d better go and help catch ther anermul, 
In no time ther whole fish-fry wuz talkin’ of Bill’s 
scanderlous actions, and Aunt Dorothy Ri 

said it was a burnin’ shame, and he ouahter Te 
hung; but Widder Spriggins said his daddy wuz 
tuk down with ther janders fore Bill wuz born, 
and went crazy, and she thought insanerty wuz in 
Bill’s blood, considerin’ as how she had often no- 
ticed a curious look in his eye. The thing wuz 
talked about all over ther neighborhood, and Bill 
writ to Sue, explainin’ as to how it happened; 
but she said she was disgraced in the communer- 
ty, and did n’t want nothin’ ter do with him, and 
as he heard it talked round that her folks said 
they ’d set the dogs on him if he ever come nigh 
the house agin he felt sort o’ bad over it, and so 
j'ined Pete Jennings’s herd, and went up the 

trail a right smart time ago.” 


“He seems to be much worse today,” said the 
doctor, as he contemplated the patient. “Did 
you a him perfectly quiet, nurse, as I directed 
you ?” 
ee Sakes a massy! of course I dic,” replied the 
nurse. “Goodness gracious! he has n’t moved 
all night.” 

going on in the house to disturb 

im 

“ My sakes! of course not. They had a little 
dancing party in the parlor, and a fight up-stairs, 
and some burglars got into the basement, and the 
servant-girl set fire to her bed, and the fat board- 
er fell down the second flight, and the man in the 
next room licked his wife, and the water-pipe 
busted on the floor below, and the gentleman in 
the back parlor gave a little supper, and there 
was some music in the third story, and the cats 

ot out upon the back fence, and there was a 
acts born in the second floor front, and the little 
girl up the third pair died in the night; but he 
never moved. Why, bless your heart! he was 
the quietest man you ever saw.” 

" Quite right, quite right. Did you give him 
the pills ?” 

“My gracious! I forgot the pills; but I gave 
him’ all the powders,— eight scidlitz poweers, 
four Dover powders, and all the quinine pow- 
ders; and the mixtures, three of ’em; and all but 
the pills.” 

- — so. Did you change the bandages on 
his head?” 

“Tt wa’ n’t no use. He would n't keep ’em on. 
You never saw nothing like him. I put four pil- 
lows on his head, and he kept still as mice after 
that.” 

“Yes: I see. Was he delirious during the 
night ?” 

“Oh! wasn't he! But he has n’t hollered 
much for two hours. He’s been pretty quiet 
since he fell out of bed.” 


| 
| | 
| 
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“Of course. Naturally. Any of his friends 
been to see him ?” 

“There were ten or a dozen here all night, 
playing cards and enjoying themselves; but he 

id no attention to them.” 

“I suppose not. Has n’t asked for anything, 
has he? 

“Not for a long while. He ’s doing well, a’n’t 
he, doctor ?” 

“Yes, yes; as well as could be expected. As 
near as I can judge, he has been dead about 
. twelve hours. You need n’t continue the medi- 
cines. Just keep him quiet, and don’t let an 
body k to him. All that he wants now is 


rest. 
And the doctor certified to the reliability of 
the nurse, and departed. 


One day in London a French tailor who had 
but just arrived in the city of fogs waited upon 
Count d’Orsay to implore him to give him his 
countenance and patronage, well knowing that if 
D’Orsay ordered merely a waistcoat of him his 
fortune would be made. 

The @ount remained for some mlnutes silent, 
while the poor Frenchman begged him to have 
pity upon a an ; h, 
raising his eyes, and pointing to a the fellow 
had his he said, — 

“What have you there, mon ami ?” 

“ A coat, Monsieur le Comte, which I am brin 
ing home to my only customer. If Monsieur le 
Comte would only deign to allow me to show it 
to him” — 

“Oh, bah!” replied D’Orsay. “I don’t want 
to know what you have in the bag; but I want to 

_know about the bag itself. Have you much of 
the stuff of which that bag is made i 

“Much of the stuff!” echoed the tailor. “J/on 
Dieu, Monsieur le Comte! I can have as much of 
itas I like. It is a very common quality of can- 
vas, and is used only for making bags.” 

“Well,” said the great Alfred, with the smile 
of a man who sees his way cleat to an Austerlitz, 
“make me a pair of trousers of that stnff, and 
ae, them to me here tomorrow punctually at 

ur 


“ But, Monsieur le Comte,” — 

“ai dit,” said the dandy, waving his hand. 
¢ Now go, and remember to punctual tomor- 
row. 

On the following day at four the coarse canvas 
trousers were at the Count’s lodzings, and at five 
he lounged into Crockford’s with this extraordi- 
— covering incasing his perfect legs. 

he first person he met on the staircase was 
Lord Chesterfield. 

“Gad, D’Orsay!” exclaimed that excitable no- 
bleman, stooping down, and catching hold of the 
young Frenchman by the knee, without any cere- 
mony, “that’s wonderful stuff. Never saw it 
before. “Gad! it looks well. It’s something 
ig invented, I s’pose, and one can’t get it, 
e 


“Oh, yes! you can,” laughed D’Orsay. “It’s 
not difficult to get, and is very cheap. I don’t 
know that it’s very pr to look at; but the 
os hangs very well, and does admirably for 

ng. 


“ For riding!” echoed Lord Chesterfield: “ 
Jove! I should think so,— the very thing! If 
$ no secret, will you give me the address of the 
tailor ?” 

The Count, who passed his life in doing acts 
of kindness, gave the address, made the fortune 
of his poor compatriot, and set all London wear- 
ing canvas trousers on horseback that season. 


“ Silence in the court !” said the bailiff. 

He did not say this with any idea that anybody 
would mind, but because he got three dollars a 
it. 

he case of Rolingstone versus Rolingstone, 
application for divorce on the ground of cruelty, 
was to be heard. 

The first witness was Annabel. 

“What is your name, madam?” asked the 
lawyer. 

“ Annabel Rolingstone.” 
“ Maiden name 
Smythe.” 
vo. husband treated you cruelly?” 
Hie said could not make 
e said I could not i i i 
at) mince-pies like his 

“What resemblance does the defendant’s 
mother bear to a mince-pie?” inquired the 
Court. 

“ Oh, I meant that he said I could n’t make as 
good mince-pies as his mother could,” said the 
witness. 

“Let the divorce be granted,” said the Judge 
sternly. 

Rupert Rolingstone, the defendant, stood like 
one stunned ; but he finally turned toward the 
a = a dazed sort of way, saying to himself 

itterly, — 

“Betrayed by a mince-pie! Ha, ha!” 


_ “Good gracious!” she e as he hur- 
riedly disrobed, and tumbled into bed, “what 
have you been eating or drinking? What is the 
matter with your breath ?” 

“ Licorice,” he responded. 
And then he winked at himself in the dark, 
and breathed thin till she got to sleep. 


CHINESE COURTSHIP. 


The festive Ah Goo 
And Too Hay the fair— . 
They met, and the two 
Concluded to pair, 


in the way 

at lovers all do; 

And Ah Goo kissed Too Hay, . 
And Too Hay kissed Ah 


Said this festive Ah Goo, 

As his heart swelled with pride, 
“ Me heap likee you: 

You heap be my blide? 


Too Hay then looked down, 

All so modest and pretty, 
*Twixt a smile and a frown, 

And murmured, You bettee!”” 


__ Liffle Johnny receives if, 


| — 
— Jocko gives little Johnny pact of his dinner 


